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ABSTRACT 

Results of a survey of students of the University of 
Dublin concerning their language learning experiences and attitudes 
are reported. The study was undertaken within a larger study of 
self "directed language learning. The questionnaire had seven 
sections. The first and largest covered these topics related to 
student^' language background: (1) the languages they knew, (2) their 
reading and writing habits in thosa languages, (3) the languages they 
had learned in educational institutions, (4) the instructional 
methods and materials they had experienced, (5) their success in 

language examinations, (6) visits made to second or foreign language 

communities, (7) their assessment of their competence in the four 
language skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing), (8) the 
productive difficulties experienced^ and (9) information about the 
languages they knew but would like to know better and those they did 
not know but would like to know. The six other sections covered the 
students' general attitudes toward foreign languages and cultures, 
foreign language needs, approaches to learning a foreign language 
they needed, opportunities to learn languages, individual 
-characteristics (age, sex, parents' occupation, and so on), and 
responses to the questionnaire's design. Tables of survey data and 
analyses are presented within the narirative of results. The survey 
instrument is appended. (MSE) 
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M. qu.':,t iMiui.M M- :>i'n( ^iUl ,iihI th.- :.'-"nrul .1 t()rtni<)ht l.it.-r 

.1 I 1 I . 

tii'.t w.- I lit I'lHl.'tl ^.mi.Imhi Ml*' (HI. ■:' M unn.i I r. ■ i'^ .1 rMiulor' 
, ,1 1 1 : t u.l.-nt Ml ■! t Ml M '/ foi 1 -u. > { N-- -JtM ^ Uiit dlh' t ci .in 
,,11, 1 n M,t I ,it I V'.' .-M-t th.' .]u.. .1 lonii M t w,is ;;.'tit t(> ,1 r.uirlciin 
..,.,[.1,. ..I uliMM- :.tuJ. tit-; otily, 'Mtly 111 ■I'litMl.y t-.rm l')H(i. 

:i,.c-<.^,,m mM-(1 ,1 s.m-oiuI fJi.r;.* f^l tlw' :',urv.>y, .id'I th.' «(u.'stnHi- 
,,,,11- w 1 . '^Miit t(i ,1 r,Hul(jiii :,.iinpl.' ol t ht' utnl'M" qiM. Iim t . ' i.of>ii Lit ion 
TtitiMy M>li.-.,.^ (tJ^'lOo) .\irly mi icha.' 1 m.i;-. -t.-riM l")Hn. In 
r ..t ro ,f..-.-t th." wimMnst r,it I v.* .^rr^r wm'^ j li(i[>pV ono, tor it 
.juicklv - ni.'rfi.'cl th.it m sonu' .ir.'.is .it r'^l tli.^m woro important 
,\\ \ tMr-.'nr'-s tK'l w.'.'H 11 ndo r q mwUj.i ♦ o {ilc md post radu.i to (Pf. ) 
Mil) joci wh loh .\ ;;in(|l." .;.iniplo 1111 .|t. not h.ivo rovoalod no 
.'l.Mi 1 y . 

'PI-.' r;-,ponso c)t t h. !>c; sample w.ir, 207 (sli(ihtly (Wc^r 'iO* ) , 
UHl Mm' r.'sponsf (it th.^ ur; saniplo waJi 24(^ (60%). Tablo.s I and 1 1 
.4t,c.w th.> .h :;t r I h\jt iv^n ol i>r, and Ud rospnndonts by S'.'X and fac- 
ulty. Ml bn\U (Msor, t tio non- rt>S[)onsc^ ratt* cMnr.od a loss of 
random i/at- ion . W.' .ire- non.>t:h" b.'Ss f}ati5ified that our data r(-pro- 
,-,,nt. ,1 r.uM icriontly broad cov(>racio of Lho UG and rr. populations 
.»t M'lmity Colloqo to (.'nable us to como to some Ifntativc de- 
serif'tions rocjardind lancjuaqo loarninq ox[)erionce and to form 
r.omo qonora 1 liypothu?Sf^i3 roqardinq lanquaqe noodr. . Tablo III 
shows thf <iq»-' distribution of tbe two .sampJo-s. More than 80% of 
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UG subjects were aqed botwcep. 18 prd 21 years, while very nearly 
75% of PG subiects were aged between 22 and 35 years. 



TABLE I ruviriion by '.mx .H-n faculty of (a) 
all PC students in -rinity Colleao 
at tho time of the- .T.urvey and (b) 
PG sample 



Ma I e 

Fenia Ic 

No response 

Arts (Humanities ) 
Arts (Letters) 
Economic and Social 

Studies 
Ma ths/Enqi nee ring 
Science 

Medici/e/Dent is try 
No response 



All PG PG sample 



(845 ) 


( 207 ) 


61.1% 


54.9% 


38.7% 


41.3% 




3.8% 


44.7% 


24 . 2% 


7.8% 


19.3% 


11.4% 


8.7% 


9.9% 


15.0% 


18.5% 


27.1% 


7.7% 


•"2.4% 




3.4% 



TABLE II Division by sex and faculty of (a) 

all UG students in Trinity College at 

the time of the survey and (b) UG 
sample 



Male 
Female 

Arts (Humanities ) 
Arts ( Letters ) 
Economic and Social 

Studies 
Two-Subject 

Moderatorship * " 
General Studies 
Maths/Engi neeri ng 
Science 

Medici ne/Dentist ry 
No response 



All UG 


UG sample 


(4837) 


"('240) 


52.7% 


51 .9% 


47.3%- 


48.1% 


18.4% 


15.4% 


3.3% . 


2 .0% 


15 . 2% 


15.4% 


18.6% 


17.9% 


1.9% 


4.2% 


12.3% 


13.3% 


16.4% 


17.1% • 


14.0% 


8.8% 




5.8% 
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TABLE III A.qe distribution of UG and 
PG saiTiples 



UG 
(240) 



PG 
(207) 



] S-21 

22-23 
26-30 

36-40 
^.1-50 



51 ana over 
\\o response 



bDv4% 
12. 1% 
3.3% 
1.7% 
O. 8% 



1.7% 



2.9% 
37 . 7% 
22 .7% 
14 .5% 
10.6% 
6.3% 
1.0% 
4.4% 



A third ohaso of the survey was undertaken in an attempt 
checK how representative the Trinity College data were of 
Irish student population generally. In the event this aim 
not fully arhieveu and tiie data collected in the third phase 



Universities; 

National Institute for Hiaher Education; 
Reaional Technical Colleaes; . 
Colleges and Institutes of Education; 
Colleqes of Art, HUsic, etc.; 
Dublin Colleges of Technology; 
Colleaes of Caterina; 
Colleqes of Commerce. 



to take a controlled sample of these institutions a 



National College of Art and Desiqn; 

* College of Technology, Kevin Street, Dublin;. 

* St Patrick's College, Maynooth; 
St Patrick's College, Drumcondra; 

* Sion Hill College of Education (Froebel); 
Royal Irish Academy of Music; 

* College of Cpmmerce, Rathmines: 

* Regional Technical College, Waterford? 

* University Colleq-a, Cork; 

* Renional Technical College, Tralee; 

* University College, Galway; 

'* Reaional Technical College, Galway; 

* School for Hotel Management, Shannon; 

* National Institute for hiCjher Education, Limerick; 
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Roq lona 1 
.. Reg lona 1 
Req iona I 



Technical College, Athlone; 
Technical Colleqe, Dundalk; 
Technical Colleqe, Letterkenny. 



Kach inf t i tut ion i ntt?r t^reted our 
tirui ac|,-Mn w.^ f/iilcd to achitwo a 
present tables 



to th. 



nin 1 n 



['or tho third 
.straiui.s of data r»r. 



roquirementB in a different way 
randoniix.ed sainplo. Appendix A 
I )\ I a s e of t he su r ve y co r r e s po nd i no 
sonted ir Ihi? body of the report. 



0.4 Structure of the report 

The discursive part of this report focusses entirely on the 
data collected from the UG and PG samples in Trinity Colleqe and 
is divided into two parts. The first part deals with subiects' 
lanquage learnina experience up to the time of the survey. In 
several important features - especially language background and 
experience oe lanquage learning at- school - the data presented, 
-hero are likely to be typical not just of university students but 
of the population in general belonging to the aqe groups 
surveyed. Thus our descriptions and hypotheses shoulo be ot 
interest to all concerned with second/fore iqn language teaching 
and learninq in Ireland, The second pare of the report deals 
with subjects' attitudes to second/foroign languages and the 
prospect oe language learninq at the time of the survey; the data 
presented here* are less likely to be typical of the population 
beyond third-level institutions than the data presentea in the 
first part, but may nevertheless offer some insights which are 
relevant to the planning of language courses in an adult educa- 
tion context. Kach part of the report begins with a general 
chapter, which is followed by chapters on the five second/foreign 
lanquaqes of the Irish school curriculum (Irish, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian) and a chapter on other languages that. subjects 
mentioned. Although it was not possible to write up all the data 
elicited by the questionnaire, much of the information not pre- 
sented in the report was used to verify aspects of the data that 
are presented, A brief conclusion seeks to draw together the 
different strands of our data and to arrive at tentative hypo- 
theses relating to (i) general issues in lanquage teachinq/ 
"learninq and (ii) specific issues in self -instruct iona 1 language 
learning. 

As far as we are aware no survey of exactly this kind has 
been conducted previously, so that part of our survey's function 
was to identify areas of lanquaqe learning experience and issues 
in lanquaqe teach i nq/1 earni nq which might reward further and more 
intensive' research along these lines. Our interpretation of the 
data does not pretend to be exhaustive, but as far as possible we 
have presented data in such a way as to allow further and more 
detailed analysis, 

_r^hree terminoloaical matters require clarification here. 
For; ^the sake of simplicity "second language" is henceforth used 
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throughout the report for "second/foreign lanqua>je"; "learning" 
and "acquisition" are used interchangeably and without regard to 
current debates which contrast conscious learning with uncon- 
scious acquisition; and "post-primary" is usf.d to denote all 
^ovw.s of socond level education in the Republic of Ireland (where 
"soconda ry" refers to a particular kind of post--pr imary school). 

Datci are pros(^nted in percentages when the sub-group under 
tiiscuHsion numhors irnre than 50 and in proportions when the sub- 
aroufi numbers fewer than 50. In most tables which compare sub- 
nroups numbering more than 50 with sub-groups numbering fewer 
than- 50 data are presented in percentages. In every case percen- 
tages have been corrected to one decimal place and proportions to 
two decimal places. This means that all the percentages in a 
table do not necessarily add up to exactly 100-0 and all the 
proportions in a table do not necessarily add up to exactly 1.00- 
Moreover, in some tables the categories used are not mutually 
exclusive, which means that a column or horizontal line of data 
mciy add up to substantially more than 100.0% or substantially 
moire than 1.00. Wherever practicable "no response" rates are 
qiven; in some cases these are larqe enough to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of an apparent trend. 

In all, 48 languages occur in the data presented in the main 
body of the report and in Appendix A. For the sake of clarity 
and consistency languages are listed in all tables in the follow- 
ina order: English as the first language of the overwhelming 
majority of respondents; Irish as the first official language of 
the state; the four other living languages of the school curricu- 
lum in descending order of numerical prominence; classical lan- 
guages of the school curriculum (although in come cases "Greek" 
includes the modern as well as the classical language - see 
preamble to Chapters 7 and 14); thereafter in qroups according to 
broad categories of geographical distribution. "Creole" was 
mentioned by one subject; it seems likely that he/she was refer- 
ring to one of the Caribbean Creoles. The full list in order of 
presentation is as follows: 

English 

Irish 

French 

German 

Spani sh 

Italian 

Latin 

Greek 

Bre ton 

Manx . 

Scots Gaelic 
. '■ Welsh 
Dutch 

Portuguese 
Da n i 3 h 
Finnish 
Icelandic 
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Norwegian 

Swedish 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Gerbo-Croat 

Arabi c 

Hebrew 

Mai tese 

Turkish 

Afr ikaans 

Dagaare 

Efik 

Hausa 

I bo 

Kikarnbr 

Memon 

Swahili 

Zulu 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Hindi • ^ 

Kannada 

Pun-^abi 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Urdu 

Bahasa Malaysia 
Chinese 
Japanese 
"Creole." 

An earlier account of our findings relative to ^^ish^^ 
published as "Learning Irish: experience and aspirations 
Teaqasc na Gaeilge 3 (1982-3), pp. 35-65. 
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ERIC 



Part I 



Language learning experience 
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Experience of learning Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian : an overview 



■iris ,-'„u-tr.r cV.-,l.=; romp;, t i w^l y with subiects' experience 
K.nrni.u, I. i-.b, Fronch, fi-rnuin, Spa n i sh and I tal i an . Ihese 
' .n.-ua...-- ■ ivo in .-•n:v,n;on that thoy are liv'-^q lanquaqes, are 
or'-.t' 1, a'nt.r itv ot our sub-,octs necond U.nquaoes, and are 
l,, -l-Ki .,i ;n'th.- lr:;;h' i^cnool cp.rr "i cul un . Moreover, responses in 
u, n-.esc- lanqua^es account Cor the qreat bulk of our 

i.Tta. 

Uita on linqlish have sometimes been included for general 
connarat.v./contra-stive purposes in sections of the chapter con- 
cern-u with broao aspects of the lan.aaqe ""^"^..f,"^"^^,^^; 
-uch data do not, hovever , appear in sections which ^^Suuss 
Certain details of lanquaae backqround or particular linguistic 
.MIlc f,nd <,irf iculties. The reason for this is simply that the 
r,;<-u^ -r-the rhaptnr, as of the whole report, is on second lan- 
: MM. V-ir.d that for all but a handful of our subjects 



'■'.nql i.-.l. is t!ieir n i rs t Itinouaqc. 

:.annuaq.-.-s[,oeific treatir.ents of subjects' experience of 
u.-,rni„n r. suectivelv, .Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
t . ^reto b^found'ln Chapterc 2-6. A comparative treatment 
^- 'nbieets- experien.-e of learniMo ] anauages. other than English, 
Irish, trench, German, Spanish and Italian is to be found in 
Chaptt^r 7. 

1 . 1 NUMBERS 

^ince all our subi3cts were studying at. a largely 
KnoUsh-speaking university, and since the questionnaire they 
corpleted was drafted in Enqlish, it is saie to assume that 
K,C% oi- r,ur sanple knew, some English. Percentages of subjects 
with a knowledge of Irish, French, Ger-an, Spanish or Italian, are., 
shown in Table 1. 



T^^BLE 1 Percentages of subjects reportinq 
.some knowledge of Irish, "^rench, 
German, Spanish, Italian 



Irish 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Ital ian 



UG PG 

(M-240) (N=207) 

83.8% 77,8% 

92.1% 90.3% 

35.8% 35.8% . 

15.4% 19.8% 

7.9% 15.5% 
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If one ranks the languaqes spe^.-ified in Table 1 accorcinq to 
the percentages of subjects v;ho clainea knovv'ledae of thei^. , the 
result for both UG and PG is the follov;ina orde. inc (where 1 = 
reported known by the hiahest nurrber of subjects): 

1. French 

2, Irish 

■\ . S{ m n I li 



I r. i s r nap.^'' a 1 i 1 1 1 o sur or i i nc 
rathor than first position. \icw. 
explained by the fact that a nur'.l>^r 
outside Ireland (ct . 1.2,4). 



h^t Iri^^;h appoar'f . in second 
er, thi? is prr.bably ^o be 
of our rubjoets v.ore rr.ucateo 
Or.hfrv;ist' the above rankina corres- 



ponds to the relative' importance (ifi 
the specified lanauaues in the scItooI 



numor i ca 1 tt 
cur r iculum . 



'rn£] 



of each o! 



1.2 CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT WITH IRISH/ 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN WAS ESTABLISHED 



1.2.1 Home 



It is abundantly clear that Tor only a small Minority of 
subjects was there any connexion between their knowledqe and use 
of Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian and their home 
environment. Very few subjects claimed to have ^acquired one 
or these languages as a first lanauaoe Tlables 2 and 3). 



TABLE 2 Percentages of subjects who reported 
Irish, French, German, Spanish or 
Italian as their sole first language 



UG 
(N=240) 



PG 
(N=207 ) 



Irish 
French 
German 
S pa n i sh 
I tal ian 



0.4^ 
.0.4% 



1.5% 
1.0% 
1.0% 



2.0 



TABLE 3 Percentages of subjects who reported 
having acquired English together with 
-Irish , French , German, Spanish or 
Italian as joint first languages 









UG 


PG 








(N=:240) 


(N=207) 


r;nq 1 i sh 




Irish 


0.4% 


1 .0% 


Elnglish 


+ 


French 


0.4% 




V.nq 1 i sh 




German 


0.4% 




F ng 1 i 5 h 


+ 


Spani sh 




1 .0% 


English 




I tal ian 







Furthermore, only tiny minorities of subjects claimed that 
the people with whom they were mo^t intimately connected (their 
parents or - where applicable - their spouses/partners and chil- 
dren) had Irish, French, German, Spanish or Italian as a first 
language (Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7), or that any of these languages 
was in current use in their household (Table 8). 



TABLE 4 Percentages of subjects reporting that 
their mother had Irish, French, German, 
Spanish or. Italian as a first language 



UG . PG 

•'^ (N=240) (N=207) 

Irish 2.5% 2.9% 

French 0.4% 1.0% 

German 1.3% 1.0% 

Spanish 0.5% 

Italian 



TABLE 5 Percentages of subjects reporting that 
their father had Irish, French/ German, 
Spanish or Italian as a first language 



UG 
(N=240) 



PG 
(N=207) 



Irish 
French 
German 
S pa n i s h 
Ital ian 



3.3% 
0. 8% 
0.4% 



3.4% 
1.5% 
1.0% 



TABLE 6 Percentages of subjects with spouse/ 
partner reportina that their .spouse/ 
partner had Irish, French, German, 
Spanish or Italian as a first lanquac'G 



uc; with spouso/ 
partner 
(67) 



PG with spouse/ 
oar tner 



Irish 

Gorman 
Spanish 
1 tal ian 



3 . (J V- 
] . 

1 . J* 
1 . 5% 



1,2?, 



TABLE 7 Proportions of subjects v;ith children 

reporting that their children had Irish, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian as a 
first languaqe 



UG with 
ch i Idr en 
(13 ) 



PG with 
ch i Idron 
(47) 



Irish 
French 
German 
Spani sh 
I tal ian 



0.15 



O. 11 
0.02 



TABLE 8 Percentaaes of subjects living in house- 
holds reportinq that Irish, French, German, 
Spanish or Italian was in current use in 
tiieir household 

UG livinq in PG living in 
household household 
(225) (172) 

Irish 
French 
German 
Spanish 
I tal ian 



The one figure in Table 8 which rises above the negli- 
gible is that for Irish among PG subjects. About 23% of PG 
subjects living in households claimed that some Irish was 
spoken in their household. Corroborative evidence tor this 



1.3% 23.3% 

0.4% 0.6% 

1,2% 

0.6% 
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findi-ng is displayed in Table 9, which shows the percentages 
of subjects mentioning the home environment as a factor in 
learning Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian, 9""!"^ ^" 
case of Irish does this factor seem to be at all significant. 



TABLE 9 Percentages of subjects mentioning honie 

environment as a factor in learning Irish, 
French , German , Spanish and Italian 



UG 
(N=240) 



PG 
{N=207 ) 



Irish 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Ita lian 



20.0% 
3.3% 
1. 7% 

0.4% 



15. 5% 
2.4% 
1.5% 
1.0% 



The data presented in Tables 8 and 9, taken together 
with tho$e presented in Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7, appear to 
indicate that for a small but not insignificant proportion of 
subjects Iri sh was in some sense and in some measure a 
language of the home despite the fact that no one in the 
household was actually a native speaker of the language. 



1.2.2 Age 

" Table 10 shows the ages at which subjects started 
learning particular languages. The figures in this table 
reflect (a) the fact that the vast majority of our subjects 
were native speakers of English and therefore, began learning 
English in their first three years of life; and (b) the fact 
that most of our subjects went through the Irish School 
system, where most pupils begin learning Irish in their 
primary school years (4-10) and French in their post-primary 
school years {11-17).- 

As far as German, Spanish and Italian are concerned, in our 
subjects' experience they seem hardly to feature at all before 
the age of eleven." Their showing in respect of the 11-17 age 
period reflects the fact that although they feature in the post- 
primary curriculum, these languages are taken by only a minority 
of pupils. 

Not a single subject reported having started learning 
English or Irish after the normal school years - presumably 
"because most subjects had begun learning these languages 
previously. The same kind of argument would explain the 
relatively low figures for Frehch= in the "After 17" column, 
especially among UG. Italian and German are revealed as having 
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been very often taken up beyond the normal school' years. As many 
■■ T .. i_i t-ir^^^ miiii-iw ur, T-onr»rhp>fi havina started 



UG and 
1 1 cXl i a n 
per iod ; 
subjects 
reported 
in this 
rate ). 
corned , 



nearly three times as many PG reported haying started 
after 1^7 as reported having started it in the 11-17 
and nearly as many PG and more than half as many UG 
as reported having begun German in- the 11-17 period 
having begun it after 17. Spanish seems less prominent 
roqard (which may be related to the high non-response 
Nevert^ .-less, at least as far as PG subjects are con-, 
Spari'i was reported as havinq been taken after 17 by 

iubj(H:t.s as reported havinq taken 



rather u\arr U.-.i) half as many 
\ t lit. dux i [hi t h'.-; 11-17 period , 



TABLE 10 A(jes at which subjects started learninq Irish, 

French, Gernuin, Spanish and Italian. Percentages 
:-.>late to total numDers oC subjects who claimed a 

,1 knowledge of each language 



UG 



Before 4 



4-10 



11-17 



After 17 



No 

response 



English (240) 
Irish (201) 
French (221 ) 
German ( 86 ) 
Spanish ( 37 ) 
Italian (19) 



92.5% 
4.5% 

4.7% 



5.8% 
87. 1% 
21 . 3% 
2.3% 
5.4% 
5.3% 



0.4% 
1.5% 
69 .7%., 
44.2% 
43.2% 
36 .8% 



1.8% 
24.4% 

2.7% 
36.8% 



1.3% 
7.0% 
7.2% 
24.4% 
48.7% 
21. 1%^ 



PG 



Before 4 



4-10 



11-17 



After 17 No 

response 



English (207 ) 
Irish (161) 
French (187) 
German (74) 
Spanish ( 41 ) 
Italian (32) 



82 .6% 
9.9% 
1.6% 
2.7% 
2.4% 



8.7% 
77.6% 
13.4% 



4.8% 
3\1% 
58.3% 
35 .1% 
36.6% 
21.9% 



6.4% 
32.4% 
22 .0% 
5 3 . r % 



3.9% 
9.3% 
20. 3% 
29. 7% 
30.0% 
25.0% 



1.2.3 Speech community 

The data on places where our subjects learned particular 
languages they knew (Table 11) can most easily be summarized if 
one divides the languages in question into two groups: those 
known by a majority of subjects (i.e. English, Irish and French) 
and the rest. J.n respect of the former group our subjects 
learning experience appears more usually to have taken place 
exclusively in their own country, but ^occasionally to have occur- 
red in a country/region where their target language was native as 
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well as in their own country. It was apparently relatively rare 
for Irish or French to be learned exclusively in an environment 
where the language was native and it was also rare for any of the 
"major" languages to be learned elsewhere than in the subjects' 
own countries or in countr ies/regions where thecrj languages are 
na t i vo . 



TABLE 11 Whoro subjects learned Engl i sh , I r i sh , French, German, 
Span i sh and I ta 1 i cTn . Percentages relate to total num- 
bers of i:ubj(^cts who claimed a knowledge of each lan- 



1 



UG 



Enqlish (240) 


87 . 5% 


1. 


, 3% 


0. 


, 4% 


6. 


,7% 






Irish (201) 


77 .6% 


0. 


,5% 






14. 


,9% 


0. 


,5% 


F.rench (221) 


67 .4% 


4. 


, 5% 


1 . 


.4% 


18. 


.1% 


1. 


.8% 


German (86) 


39^-6% 


20. 


.9% 


1. 


.2% 


15. 


.1% 






Spanish ( 37 ) 


43.2% 


. 8. 


.1% 






2. 


. 7% 






Italian (19 ) 


36.8% 


26. 


.3% 


5, 


.3% 


10. 


.5% 


5. 


.3% 



4.2% 
6.5% 
6.8% 
23.3% 
46.0% 
15.8% 



PG 



English (207) 
Irish (161) 
French (1^7) 
German ( 74 ) 
Spanish (41) 
Italian (32) 



77 .3% 


1,0% 


1 . 


, 5% 


13,0% 


1. 


,5% 


5. 


.8% 


72 . 7% 


1.2% 






.16.8% 


0. 


,6% 


8, 


.7% 


44 .4% 


1,6% 


2. 


.7% 


26.7% 


3. 


.7% 


20. 


.9% 


39.2% 


12.2% 


2. 


.7% 


18.9% * 


i 1. 


.4% 


25. 


.7% 


22'.0% 


9.8% 


2. 


.4% 


29. 3% 


4. 


.9% 


31. 


.7% 


18 .8% 


25.0% 


6. 


.3% 


28.1% 


3, 


.1% 


18, 


.8% 



Key: 1 =*'In own country 

2 = In country/region where language is native 

3 = In other place 

4 = In own country and in country/region where 

language is native 

5 =; Other combi natio,ns 

6 = No response 

As far as the other languages are concerned, most or the 
above trends do not necessarily apply. Thus a higher percentage 
of UG subjects reported that their experience of learning German 
took place exclusively in a German-speaking co.untry than reported 
that this experience occurred partly in a German-speaking country 
and partly in their own country; a higher percentage of PG sub- 
jects reported having learned Spanish partly in a Spanish- 
speaking country than reported having learned it exclusively 
in their own country? a higher percentage of PG subjects re- 
ported, having learned Italian either partly or exclusively 
in an Italian-speaking country than reported having learned it 
exclusively in their own country. The only entirely con- 
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sistent trend with reaard'to this group was for places other than 
subjects* own countries or countr ies/reqions where particular 
target lanquaqns are native to be rarely mentioned. 



TABLE 12 Time spent by UG in countr ies/ regions where Irish, 
Krench , German , Span i sh or Italian is na t i ve 











(N-240 ) 










1 r i 






K-ll 0 


< ■rni,-t n 


.Span I .'Ui 




oni^ week 
















or 1 o .s 


7 . 




7 , 


. i f 


I . 7 f , 


1 .7'i^ 


■ ■ 0 . b * 


i week - 
















1 month 




.bt 


19 , 


. 2^. 


9 . 2 ^ 


lu. 4 ^ 


').0% 


1-3 n^onths 


11 . 


,3^ 


15 


.4% 


13.3% 


3.8% 


1.7% 


3-6 months 


3 . 


,3% 


6 


. 3% 


.3.8% ■ 


1 . 3* 


0.4% 


6-9 months 


0. 


,4% 


1 


.7% 








9 months - 
















1 year 
1-2 years 


u. 


, 4% 


0 


.8% 


0.4%. 


0.4% 




0. 




0 


. 4% 


0.4% 


U. 4% 


0.4% 


2-3 years 
















More than 
















3 years 


o, 


.8% 













TABLE 13 Time spent by . in countries/regions where Irish, 
French, Germrn, Spanish or Italian is native 



(N=207 ) 





Ir 


s 


"rench 


German 


Span isY 


One wee^k 














or less 


1. 


.0% 




3. 


.9% 


4.8% 


1 week- 












10.1% 


1 month 


7, 


.2% 


20. 3% 


12, 


, 6% 


1-3 months 


9, 


. 7% 


18.8% 


5. 


.8% 


6-:i/3% 


3-6 rponths 


3 


.9% 


5.8% 


2. 


.4% 


2.9% 


Sr9 months 


1, 


.0% 


1.5% 


3, 


.9% 


1.0% 


9 mo,nths- 














1 year 


0, 


.5% 


2.9% 


1 , 


.5% 


1.5% 


l-S^ 'years 


1 


.0% 


1.9% 


1, 


.0% 




>2-3 years 






i.o% 


1. 


. 5% 




Ove^r 3 years 


1 


.0% 


0.5% 


•0, 


.5% 





Itali^'n 



3.9% 

14.0% 
4.8% 
l.'5% 
0. 5% 



1.5%. 
— — — ^ 

i.o% 



More generally, quite substantial percentages of subjects 
reported having spent some time in various countries/regions 
where Irish, French, German, Spanish or Italian was' native 
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(Tables 12 and 13). The typical amount of time spent in such a 
country/reqion seems to have been between one week and one month. 



The communicative experience of subjects who reported having 
visited Irish-, French-, German-, Spanish- or Italian-speaking 
countries/regions is summed up in Tables 14-19. Only in the case 
of subjects who had visited Irish-speaking areas did a majority 
claim to have' spqken only the language native to the country/ 
reqion (although the figures for attempts to speak nothing but 
French in Francophone countries do not fall far short of 50%). 
In relation to the experience of being addressed only in the 
language native to the country/region visited, the figures are 
somewhat higher generally, thoucih Irish and French still have 
the edge over the other languages. However, a clear majority of 
subjects who had visited ouch countr ies/regions reported having 
had only Irish, French, German or Italian respectively spoken in 
their company. If "one adds in the figures for subjects who 
reported having used or been exposed to a mixture of their native 
language and the language of the country/region , one finds that 
Irish and French a^ain (proportionally) lead the field, though 
less markedly so in respect of languages spoken in subjects' 
company . ^ 

This pattern causes no .surprise. There must clearly be some 
relationship- between whether or not one knows a. language and 
whether or not orte attempts, to speak it. It is also true that 
the extent to which one is addressed in a particular language 
will depend in some measure on the impression one gives of One's 
ability to understand it . In other words, trying to- speak a 



TABLE 14 Language (s) spoken by UG when visiting Irish-, French-, 
German-, Spanish- and Italian-speaking countries/ 
regions 



Own language 

Language of 
country/region 

Other language 

Own language 
+ language of 
country/region 

'Own language 
+ other language 

Language of 
cour^ry/ region 
4; other language 

Own language + 
language of 
country/ region 
+ other language 



I r ish 
(78) 

v. 


French 
(122) 


German 
(69 ) 


Spanish 
(43) 


Ital ian 
(20) 


11 .5% 


13.9% 


34.8% 


39.5% 


50.0% 


57.7% 


45.1% 


27.5% 


18.6% 
2.3% 


» 30.0% 


29.5%/ 


37 .7% 


36.2% 


20.9% 


25.0% 




0.8% 


1.5% 


* .4.6% 






1.6% 








V 


2.5% • 


1.4% 




5.0% 
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language and beinq addressed in a lanquaqe must correlate at 
least in crude terms with one • s ■ knowledqe of that language. It 
is not surprising, then, that the most widely known languages - 
Irish and French - receive the highest scores in respect of 



TABLE 15 



Languaqe(s) spoken by PG when visiting Irish-, French- 
German-, Spanish- and Italian-speaking countries/ 
regions 



Own language 

Language of 
country/region 

Other la nguage 

Own language 
+ language of 
country/region 

Own language 
+ other language 

Language of 
country/region + 
other language 

Own language + 
language of 
country/region 
+ other language 



Irish 


French 


Germa n 


Spani sh 


I tal ian 


(52 ) 


(118) 


(68) 


(55 ) 


(56 )' 


5.8% 


13 . 


,6% 


25. 


,0% 


32. 


, 7% 


37.5% 


61.5% 


48. 




26. 


,5% 


21. 


,8% 


16.1% 




0. 


,9% 


1. 


,5% 


3. 


.6% 


7.1% 


30.8% 


34 . 


.8% 


26. 


.5% 


21. 


, 8% 


21 .4% 




0. 


.9% 


5, 


.9% 


5, 


. 5% 


7.1% 




1 , 


.7% 


2 


.9% 


1, 


. 8% 


3.6% 




3. 


.4% 


4 


.4% 


1, 


.8% 


5.4% 



TABLE 16 Language(s) spoken to UG visiting Irish-,' French-, 

■German-, Spanish- and Italian-speaking countries/regions 



Irish ' French German. Spanish Italian 
(78) . (122 ) • (69 ) (43) » (20) 

own language 3.9% 7.4% 26.'l%^ ' r'7.9%, 25.0% 

Language of ■ x r- n 

country/region 71.8% 58.2,%. " 30.4% 30.2% 45.0% 

Other language 0.8% 

Own language * " . . 

+ language of ^ . ' . ' ^ 

country/region 21.8% 30.3% 40.6% 23.3% , 35.0% 

Own language + ; . '> 

other language ^ 0. 8% 2.3% , 

Language of . 

' cQuntry/region + . # . 

other language ' 2.3% 

Own language + 

language of 

country/region + 

other language 0.8% 4.4% 2.3% 5.0% 
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at-.t»Mi.j.>ts .-it 1 ticM'-tti-fcH't' croi'inmnicntion. On the other hand, since 
Uiif> (!lol)nl linuuiiitic environment ir, riot usually under the con- 
ti-nl of any one .speaker, it is equally unsurprising that the 
ficiuii'.s TLvlatina to the deoree to which the lanquaaes of non- 
.iruil«)phr:ru' count rioii/ rciqions were u£50d in subjects' com- 
]\\ny .11- cu-'ner.n 1 ly liifjh . 



TABLE 17 Lancuaqe(^) i.poken to PG visiti^na Irish-, French-, 

(^.rTi'ian-, Spanish- arid 1 tal i a n-speaki nq countries/regions 





1 r i i:>h 


Fre neb. 


Gerina n 


Spani rih' 


Italian 




(52 ) 


(118) 


(68 ) 


(55) 


(56 ) 


i.>\;n lanqurui"' 


5.81^ 


6.8% 


25 .0% 


27.3% 


23. 2% 


ljar:i'iUcUJO of 












country / reoic-n 


61 .5% 


54 . 2% 


33.6% 


i27 .3% 


41.1% 


L'tljer lojuiuaqe 








1.8% 


3.6% 


Owt> lanouaqo + 












lancTuane of 












cou ntr y/rc^f'ion 


26.9% 


38.1% 


26. 5% 


21.8% 


14. 3% 


own 1 rtncjuaoc + 












otiiiT lancuaoe 




0. 9 'ft 


1 .5% 


3.6% 


3.6% 


i..aru.«uacH' oH 












count ry/ rt 'CT i{jn -^ 










3.6% 


othr-r lari(niac:«' 




0. 9% 


2.9% 


1. . 


(nvn Ic'-nquaqe + 












lannuaqe of 












ccunt ry/reoion + 










5,4% 


other loiiquaqc 






5.9% 




TABLE 18 Lanauaoe { 


s ) spoken 


in the.i 


company of 


UG visiting 


Irish-, r 


rench-, German-, ; 


Spanish- and Italian 


-speaki ng 


coilntries/reaions 












Irish 


Fre nch 


German 


Sparri sh 


I tal ian 




(78 ) 


{ 122 ) 


(69 ) 


(43 ) 


(20) 


Own lanquaqe 


1.3% 


2.5% 


5.8% 


2.3% 


10.0% 


i_,anquaqe of 










70.0% 


. country/recion 


83 . 3% 


84.4% 


76.8% 


72.1% 


Other lanquaae 












Ov;n lanquaae + 












lanauaqe of 












country/reaion 


14 .1% 


13.1% 


15.9% . 


9.3% 


20,0% 


Own lanquaae + 












other language 












Lanquaae of 












country/reaion "+ 




0.8% 








other lanauage 










Own lanauage + 












language of 












country/ region 












+ other language 
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TABLE 19 l.nnquncio ( s ) i^riokf^n in tlu^ ccMitfviny of VC visit.ino 

Irii.;li-, f-roiicli-, Oerric'in-, .Sfianish- and T ta 1 i»<n-5^poak i nq 
CO u n t riv s / r o qi o n 



r r ish 






tr'f ian i sh 


1 ta 1 ian 


{'j2 ) 


( IIB ) 


( r>8 ) 


(^'3 ) 




1,9* 


2 . % 


10. 3% 


10.9'?^ 


3.6% 


71 .2*^. 


78. BV. 


61. yv. 


52 . 7% 


76.0% 




0 . ^) V, 


1 


1.8% 




^1. .>'^ 


14.4% 


13.2% 


16.4% 


10.7% 



Own lanquaqo 
hanquaqe of 

coun t rv/ reti Ion 
Othrr lanquaa»:^ 
Own Uiiuuiaqo ^ 

lanquacjje of 

country/ roqlon 
Own lanquacji^ f- 

othcr lanquaqc ~" 

i.annuaae of 

coun try/ req Ion • 

+ other lanquaqo 4.4% 1.8% 3.6% 

Own lannuaqe + 
Taiiqunoe of . 
country/ region 

+ other lanquacic 0.8% 1.5% — - I.d% 



1.2.4 Factors in the learning 

Tables '20 and 21 show 
mentioned various factors as 



experience 

the porcentaaes ot subiects who 
havina played a role in their 



TABLE 20 Percentaqes of UG subjects with a knowlcdqe of Enqlish, 
Irish r French, German, Spanish and Italian who men- 
tioned various factors as havina playeri a role in 
their experience of learnina these lanquaqes 





Eiial i 


sh 


Iri 


sh 


French 


German 


Span i 


Ph 


Itn 


1 ian 




(240) 


(201 ) 


(221) 


(86 


.) 


(37 


) 


(19 ) 


Home 


94 . 


,2% 


23. 


9% 


3. 


.6% 


4. 


7% 






5 


.3% 


School 


2. 


,9% 


72. 


1% 


88. 


.2% 


45. 


4% 


48. 


7* 


42 


.1% 


Pr ie nds/acaua i n- 
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tances 


0. 


,4% 


13. 


4% 


17. 


. 2% 


15. 


1% 


IG. 


2% 


. 3% 


University/lan- 


























guage course/ 




















7% 


15 


.0% 


study 


0. 


,4% 






1. 


.8% 


10. 


5% 


. 2. 


Visi t s/res idence 
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.1% 


abroad 


0. 


.4% 


14. 


9% 


17. 


.7% 


20. 


9% 


13 . 


.5% 


Books , . f i 1ms 
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meaia , music 


0. 


.4% 


22. 


9% 


33. 


.0% 


23. 


3% 


16. 


,2% 


."3% 




TABLE 21 P"rri->nt-aqos of PG subjoct.a with a knowledqe of Enolish, 

Iri^-h, Kronch , (.If^rrnan, Spanish and Italian who me n- 

t. iorn'il various factors aE liavinq played a role in 
\:) .'ir rxporionce of learninq these languages 





r';nq I isli 


Iri 


sh 


French 


German 


Spani sh 


Ital ian 




(207 ) 


(161 ) 


{ 187^) 


(74 ) 


(41 ) 


(32 ) 




h7 .0'^ 


19. 


9% 


2. 


,7% 


4.1% 


4, 


.9% 




l-clio<i 1 






5% 


72. 


,7% 


40.5% 


36 


.6% 


18,8% 


Vi: ituuij./ n cd ihi i n- 






















. 9 ■* 


17 . 


4% 


16. 


.2% 


18.9% 


24 


.4% 


31.3% 


Un i vpi.'ii 1 ty/ lan- 




















ouach- couyy^i?/ 




















stud y 


:^ .9^ 


8. 


1% 


25. 


.1% 


36.5% 


24 


.4% 


43.8% 


\/isi ts/r-^^f; 1 ot.Mice 




















abroad 


1.5^ 


10. 


e% 


23. 


,5% 


21.6% 


22 


.0% 


37,5% 


Rook*.; , films, 




















p.od i a , PUIS i c 


?7.5% 


23. 


0% 


23.0*i 


18.9% 


29 


.3% 


25,0% 



TABLE 22 hunhors oL* ret'erpnces subjects made to personal con- 
nects atui forma] educationa 1/cultural factors in their 
(-xpor ionco ot lc>arni nq Knal isK , I r ish , French , German , 
r na 1 1 i jr; h and Italian 









UG 


PG 


rr-.GLisH 


Personal contacts 

Formal educational/cultural 


factors 


228 
9 


189 
82 


IRIfiH 


Persona 1 contacts 

Forma 1 educational/cultural 


factors 


105 
191 


77 
186 


FRENCH 


Persona 1 contacts 

Forma 1 educa t iona 1/cultural 


factors 


85 
272 


83 
226 


GERMAN 


Personal c-.-jn tacts 

Formal educat ional/cultura 1 


factors 


35 
68 


33 
71 


SPANISH 


Personal contacts 

Formal educationa 1/cultural 


factors 


11 

25 


21 
37 


ITALIAN 


Personal cjntacts 

Forma 1 educat iona 1/cultural 


factors 


10 
16 


22 
28 



experience of learninq Enqlish, Irish, French, German, Spanish 
and Italian. Table 22 restates the same information using just 
two categories - "personal contacts" (a conflation of "home", 
"friends/acquaintances" and "visits/residence abroad") and "for- 
mal educat iona 1/cultural factors" (a conflation of "school " , 




"univprsity/laruiuaoM cunirs.^" orui "Lv-oks, 1" i 1 inn , nKMlia, niusir"). 

If is int-otesl: iiiq tn not.- which ot th(--o snts of I'nctor'^^ 
•Hn„.cirs to h.?vo prodonunatod - and tn what, '-xtfnt - in our 
luhio-ts' ..xf)or iiMU.-o of Ir-arnino individual 1 n n(]un«J' -^i • , Siiu:c> 
Kntilish is tho mothor tonuuo of nioiit ol our nubiects it is 
natural onounh that "porsonal contnrtr^" should i- this caso 
havo boon uuuition.-d markodly moro froquontly than tnrinal 
oducational/cultura, factorr.". ConvorcMvly, it ir. 

urrronarkablo that this lattor ratodorv should havp shown a 
pr^Hloiiu rianop in r."^-|t-ion to lancuau.^s which aro not native to 
most ^>ul^it-cts and whirh liqur.- in thf school curriculum (i.o. 
lr,iHh, French, uorman, Spanish and Italian). 

Om^ notos t!iat this last-inont ioncd nrodorni nance is dis- 
tinctly mon« pronounced in the case of Krench. It is not ^if'i- 
cult to lino a olausible (-Xj.lanat ion Cor this state of attairs. 
Krenph is taken routinely by the maiority of second- love I 
pupils, most of v/hom are unlikely to have ready opportunities 
for extra-mural contact with French-speakers or the motivation 
to cr^Mte such opportunities. Irish is also taken routinely by 
most pupils, but- in this case opportunities to interact v/ith 
speakers of the Innqnane (native ana other) are somewhat 
easier to cone by. As for the "minority" lanouanes - Cerman, 
Spanish an(i Italian - there Pay be an element of choi-e, and 
therefore personal interest, in many suibiects' experience ol 
learninu these lanciuaqes. M'hus, amonqst learners of tnese lan- 
Muaqes one would expect motivation actively to seek encounters, 
for example, with native speakers (whether in Ireland or abroad) 
to be qenerally hiqher. 

This last point is especially relevaht in the case of 
German and Italian. A fair number of subjects started 
learnina German and/or Italian relatively late ".i.e. .^^^^^^f,^*^ 
ane of seventeen (see Table 10) - to do which would presum- 
ably be vory largely if not entirely a matter of personal choice. 

As far as factors other than personal contacts are, con- 
cerned, it is evident from Tables 20 and 21 that the elements 
which loom larnest- for Irish, French, German, fipapish and Italian 
have to do with lanquaqe learning in a formal ;ense - i.e. at 
school, at university or in the context of othei: courses invol- 
vinq some kird^nd deqree of structuring and p^re-pla nni nq . It 
should be noted ^at a comparison of the number of references to 
school in these data with the numbers of subjects reporting 
havina taken these lanauages at primary and post-primary school 
(see Tables 23 and 24 and information in 2.2.4, 3.2.4, 
5 2 4 and 6.2.4) indicates that many subjects who had- in tact 
taken a particular lanauaae at school neglected to include school 
in their itemization of factors in their experience of learning 
that languaoe. In relation to Irish, French; German and Spanish, 
school was" nevertheless mentioned more often than any other 
single factor. In the case of Italian, the category "university/ 
language course" 'was referred to more often" than any other. 
This category was also referred tosecond most often m respect 
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li.-iic'' ,in<( i;.'tiii,m. (In iiioirf^ r.isrr. tli** l.HUfinqc C()urs(M^ othor 
t luui univ'tMsity cout^'M;; sikhmIuS! in conru^x ioti with t.hir. caVociory 
vv. • i ' « I lU' t r J M,. ■ r t h.in s« M f - i ii:; t r ucV i ( win 1 . ) 

'I'h' ■ (Mil- 1 ,1 timi.nn ' fb- r' llui II l-:tuj 1 i wh i ch a ma jnr i L y of our 
I . !;i H - n.i. ■ n! ;. I . MH)! I . Hi lui V 1 MM t aki^ii at i )r iina ry ju^hoo I is I r ish 
Cl'.il'l.- n - w»iii*h is nrcri.H'ly what on-^ woultl px[)pcL, (jivon 
I'hf t.icl that liunU n\' our sul) jctM.;-, wtMit Lhftnujh t:ho Iriah 
i-rhno) r.Vf.tfi'i (c-t . l./.'J). Ilowiwri', it: is aotoworthy that, a 
i '<'.f • lb !• ■ iitiiii.tity ol both Uc; ami VC suj->if'cV.s claiinod to hav(^ 
tak<wi l'r-.'ta:h at t ti i l.-Vfl, oroport i (jna 1 ! y more UG Uhan PG making 
t hf^ claiin. 'I'l, is ji-tMit^; to surnifst t.hat. Lhoro is a continuing 
.ind piT hapji i nor»MS i iia t t end towards tho introduot. ion of French 
o IT in.ifv liM-..] (o! . 'I'ahl.' 



TABLE 23 I^f^rct^ntaqfS of subjocty who reported 
having taken Knql i sh , I r ish , French , 
c;erman, Spanish and Italian at primary 

so hoc I 

PG 

(N-2^tO) (N=207) 

i:turl ish 97. ?i 91.3% 

[ri-.h 75.4% 

Ki-.Mieh ^3 . 3% 18 .4% 

(;.>nivin 1 .7%. 1 .0% 

Spanish 1.7% 1.5% 

Italian 



Both Irish and French were reported as having been taken at 
post-primary school by a large majority of subjects (Table 24). 
The fact that the numbers for French in this context outstrip 
those tor Irish probably relates to subjects' place of educa- 
tion. Some subjects rece i ved thei r second- level education in 
countri(-*j like Britain and the United States, where French 
but not Irish' is on the school curriculum (cf, 1,1). One 
notices that in the case of each of these languages more 
UG than PC reported having taken it as a subject at post- 
primary level. As tar as Irish is concerned this may reflect 
the make-up .of the two samples in terms of Irish-educated 
versus foreign-educated subjects. With regard to French, on 
the other hand, this variation is probably at least partly 
bound up with the fact that i ncreasing proportions of Irish 
pupils have been taking French at second level in recent 
ye a r s . 

Of the "minority" languages German was most often reported 
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.us iKivinc) iH-rn tak^Mi as n sub jcuM nl S(.c()ncl h>v<^i. ilur. 
nc'cord". with fvid^-ncr from thr ofl'icMnl statistics nn socorul- 
!Uibi'n:t popularity, as Uol^!' th»> indication m tli.; dil- 
f,.rtMirc> iH'tw.MMi tlH' and PC ric)uros that the proration of 

(MM-man in post -pr i mary schools was s* ro nciV honi n(| somewhat in the 
]<)70s Thi' rrlativo position^', of Spaiiish and Italian m Table 
al«-n' 'rot rt>sponcl to the i r order i nd in tin' oll'icMal statisties 
sliovinu the numbers ot pUfuls takinci ^he diftt^rent lanuuaqe;; at 
pos t -pr i i.,' ry b.-' V*' I . 



TABhR 24 p*>r('enta(i-'S ol suIv/'mMs wh(i reported 
havinn taken I'lnqii:!!/ Irish, l*rench, 
German, Spanish and Ualian at t^ost- 
pr imnry schoo I 



\ rench 
'.erma n 
•n i sh 



(N=240) (N=207) 

,,f,al isli 100.0% B7,4^. 

risb 82.5'^ 74.4% 

91.3% 80.2% 

21.7% i"».ri% 

11.7% 12.6% 

I- .lian 2.1% 1.9* 



22 5% of UG (54/240) and 37.7% of PG subioct£; ( 78/207) 
roi. )rted th<it tl.jy liad studied " or were studyinq one or more 
lanquaqes -t dcqroc course level. These relatively hiqh percen- 
tages are ■ -n indication of the loss of randomization referred to 
in the i n t l oduiT ^. i o n . 

Table 25 shows the oercentaqes of subjects whcJ reported 
havinq taken Enqlish, Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian at deqree course level. As far as the PG data are 
ccr-erned th«> rankinq of Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian accvrdino to percentages of ^^ubjects who took these 
lanquaqes r. : this level corresponds to their ranking (a) 
according overall numbers of subjects who claimed to know 

them (Tab:.:^ 1) and (b) according to numbers ol subjects who 
reported -avina taken them at post-primary school (Table ^2 4 i . 
The UG daua presented in Table 25 'do not correlate quite so 
neatjv with other data, insofar as more UG sab:iect|s reported 
t'lat ' they had -studiec^ Irish-, at col leqe/ ini ver si ty than 
-i-Dort'-d that they had studied' French. Moreover, UG suonects 
rof,.ired to German, Spanish and Italian in this context in equal 
n n 'H However, there is a qross correspondence to the extent 
t' at " as one would expect, here as elsewhere higher figures are 
assce^::.ced with Irish and French than with German, Spanish and 
Ita) .an. '34 

^" ' . . . Z8 ^ 



TAIUiK 25 |NM (N'nt <wm ;; ot lUihiofMr; who r^M^t^'** ^^^^ 
h.»'M (ut t .'knn Duct) ii-;h , 1 1- i rA\ , !""r«^nrh , 
* aM 111,111 , I'.p.iru aiul M - i 1 i nn .it- druirt'p 
( •» MtI"S< • 1 <n''^ 1 



I'Irur 1 i 
1 V I :'.h 

;w.,ui i 
I t .1 1 i rin 



1 I . 
U). 



7?, 
7% 



1 . ') ^ 



T.il.U' Xf> r.hows thn percentaq* of UG and PG subjects who 
rr|.ort.iH» iKwint; takori (:ourt-..^s in L'rK.-.ish, Irish, French, German, 
Spnni;-.h nnd Jttilinn tifinrt: L'rorn at school or as major coniponents 
i.n (IpoTlm' courses. 'I'ho much hiaher percentaqes for subjects 
in respect ot I-'roncli and Gorman is to be expla i ned f*ht least 
parMv bv thr* tact: tlial they would have had more time and 
opport.unitv to t.nkc Hucfi courses: than UG subjects. 

'i*hc Inruiuaqes most often mentioned by UG subjects in this 
context were (>erman and French, in that order. Tlie PG data con- 
cur, oxcnnt in the detail that French was mentioned by PG more 
(^fton than German. Jn tlie PG column one notes the fact tiiat 
Italian was morn popular than Irish and Spanish combined. 



TABLE 26 pprcentaqes of subjects who reported 

havina taken courses in English, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian apart 
from at school or as major components of 
deqree courses 



UG 
{N=240) 



PG 

(N=207 ; 



E:nql ish 
Ir i sh 
Fre nch 
German 
Span ish 
Ital ian 



0.4% 
2.5% 



2% 
4% 
3% 
1% 



3.4% 

21.3% 
18. 4% 



.9% 
► 3% 



29 
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\,\ l.KAKNINt; lUISlI,' IMMNCll, ('.HUMAN, JiPANIiiU AND ITALIAN AT 



'I'll. ■ . 1,1 1 .1 I n ■:.( 'ii t • mI in 1 . ;* . 

lotilll 1 ,1 t .|.' ,1"; ,1 I .I'M iM 1 II Mill 

I I I , !• t t'lu'h , (.t-r iM.u), S|'.m i r.li 
Wi • I I h > x ,1111 1 11 I h< I ill : ;i mu ' i!« M .1 i 1 
.il.oui t I I .'Xi losiir • > 111 1 >i ii<ni,ic(( 



I h p >, t s • - 'X I nM i I 'lUN ' (1 1 1 < Ni r n i iif| 

jiul I t ,1 1 I .III . M i !•. t iicr .» t ovr 

Wl^^^ .'lllh jr<-t \).\(\ t n May 
,1 1 schi Ml I . 



I . .K 1 l.anquncicr, u!>fK) a:; mfniiuni of in:;truction 

,s,,,.;t Mil) )( '('I ..xfM'i M>iu"'Mi Iri.'iii, l'r(«ni*h, C'l'tium, :;|).mish .ukI 
It.tli.n It ;.rh<>(il '( )l lii n-t to in^ I .ui'i'i t / 1 < '<n ii. mI tathi'i tli.iii .is 
t h«Mu:-.. • 1 \'' V(>h Lr 1 1 oi" t i Mt-li i ii« i/ I ' m r iii im ptcici'SJ'.cs (T.ihl cs ;>7 

and .'M). I'd .>x.iiiipl •> r tfn' piTciMit .hi<'S til tmlj )f'ct.:i r(>p(irt iiMi thcit 
t|i,.y ii.ui I 'Xp.'i' i 'Micrd Misli .i.s a iiK-diuin (^t i ii;'.t ruct inn nt firr^- 
.,1,1 1 : .M-niKi iov. '1 .ir.> coiisi r.l .'iit-l y wcU below hnlf thoJJc oT 
suti |''''t i.'poi tirnf that tdu'V Iwul taken Iristi at tlu^sn levels 



TAFU.K 21 



I, a iKiuacicv'; uiumJ a s nn^d i a (if 

i n:;trUfM i(Tii by r-ul))eetr.' teachors 

,d primary ^^(*luHll , , 











(N-Mn ) 


(N-^07 ) 


iMlM 1 1 


^) B . i 'f. 


88.9% 


1 r I 


;i . a 


. 3% 


Ki.Mieh 


1 . 7 >. 


2.9% 


t'teriiian 


1.7?. 


1 .0% , 


F.pa n i sli 


f) . 4 % 


1.0% 


Ital lan 







t l(j re.sponf:;e 


1.7% 


1.0% 



TABLE 28 Lnnquaqes used as media oC 

instruction by subjects' toachorr 
at post-pr imary school 



Enql i sh 

I r ish 

French 

German 

Spani sh 

Italian 

No response 
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UG 


PG 


(N = 240 ) 


(N=207) 


97.5% > 


87 . 4% 


36 . 3% 


28.5% 


21 . 3% 


14 .0% 


3.8% 


2^4% 


r.3% 


2v9% 


0.8% 


0.5% 


0.4% 


1,0% 
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i 1 , ' ( ,wi. 1 '.l ) . If : \ '.III . M 't ;, • < ■>.[ ' I I i-hc. • , I Ic-n , t .■,)('}! i rid 

l,.,,!'in.' ,( .Mi'hM fiiichu'iiu I .| I : ;ui;m l> h-' Ml-- t i'iK')) i nd vUul 
, i, 1 ii, , t i I I • .! I ) w. ■ n{ I ai I Im ( iiKih t h' • in< «il t ui'i n\ I'lriM 1 i 'ill . A 
(l,t •■■■lilt .'.".tl( ii,n''> vii ! i,M).u.i t n I'T.MU'h, fH'rrnan, 

I , , I ,1 M ■ I ' ■ I i )1 . 



\.\.'/ Activiticn and Iccirninq inal.cr ia I.Ji in t!u» 
I anc;iuu}(^ c iasfirooin 

■! , i I I' ll, i i Tfh, i;.'rpi.ni, ^i|^lrlll,h .itui Itr^i.-jri at prinmrv 
, , .. i . I . ' I M - i n , I ■ / J M'' f ( t I - M I'll 'U 1 i < ui;-, J' irn':" I ) f f ^foiiuct' i V 

,,MMM'i'' Ji cnufsnti V/ 1 t h |i'.Miun.( t lit- 'l .Mi'iu.itrt s piiui.iry 

i". .-,111,1 1 , I : r't the;'..' U.Tt.i (Tahld in Irrin^; ot tlie 

M r ( t t < ' I . < f . riri t cif 1 .kM i vi V u^s { ropc^t i t ion of i rui i v icUin 1 
,,,n. t't.'titp)!. ot wluWo n^ra^^>^• or ;:o n t.onct^s , ornl cjrnmnnr 

,.>;, t .'i ' r . .. (-(inV'Tsat ion, d-^batt-s) as oopOHod to written 

,,,M M- 1 t I . .. il t .-ii iiraiiiuar » xi'rc-i iu^fi , (-yFui yr; , translations, 

.ir- i , rit.Kv't \,/otk) reveals tlu^ [■oUowinq tre^KlH..- In tho 
,,i .n<'li:li, ref ererires ro written acti^Mtit:^ pro(3om i n^i to , 
../, !,.>. i- i.ai ul'. ■■.Ml fu- rui, rjivcii that: most ol our siiblocts are 
J,,,t IV.' .sp.-ak, r-^ i;p(»]i:;lt arid that the fr-stu-'r i na of mothcr- 

trf-ai-' litorjcv IS n»Mi. rally renn <\r. a major tiinction of tho 
t 1 1 , ■,■ ^ ('l.(H)l . in t fie f\u.e ol 1 r i 'Oi aiut (particularly) Pronch, 
t f) <w \] activiti'V preilotn i na t e . In the cm:i(^ ot^ tho 
,M- laii«:ua("'s i^ial mkI written a.e t i v i t i e;; were nu^ntioned in 
t-( iii< 1 \- . tp.'a 1 ] r(MH)C t i^ons . 

I t f-in .1 :itrtlier r-^-ana 1 ys i s (Table jl ) of these same data in 
nti-i.^: . I tJie nur'ih..r nt references to more so 1 1 -express i vo or 
"cr-^ai 1 v^^ " activities {essays, summaries, proiect work, free 
c'Mv/-n-sat ion , cV-l)at.os) as onposed to More "mechanical" activities 
( r-iM-t 1 1 ion of inaividual. sounds, repetition of whole plirases or 
>;-nt.-nees, oral aranimar .?xercisos, written qrammar exorcises, 
translations), v;ii.--re the score for self -expression is more 
linutf-ri the follnv'ino trendr- emorof^. As far as Fnalish is 
eoncernrnj refer«^nces to "croatiuo" activities predominate in 
thf ik; data (in the ratio of approximately 7 : ) , and refer- 
.'n(-'>s to "pH^chani ca 1" act i^'i ties predominate in tho PG data ('in 
roiKililv the saiTir' ratio). In^the case of tho other lanquaqes 
th'-rr. is a riiore narked r>ro(-)oni nance of references to "mechani- 
cal" ac^tivities over references to "creative" activities '(the 
ratio in most cases ' apnroa eh i nq or oxcoedinq 2:1). Tlie expla- 
nation lor the v/a'' in' which Rnalish stands ar>art here again 
r>rol)ably relates to the fact that it is the mother tongue 
OL nost ot our subjects: Primarv school teachers presumably feel 
that their fjupils are more likely to be able to be "creative" 
in a lanquaqe with wliich they are already very familiar than 
in lanquaqes the rudiments of which they are still in the 
process of learninq. The difference between the UG and PG 
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TAhl-K 2«) rn».lu. 

I 1 ,it 
' ti M n i 



1'. 'I < M t ill" 
Mill I \' i i!u,i I 
' M 1 1 1 1 i • ; 
,-.■1 ,Ml in. 
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( M . I 1 « 1 1 . iiiii i.> I 
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I, I I ( t ' n "1 . .'1 

vwi I x. I <• 1 ' 

T t . Ill;-' I .1 1 I ( ill'i 
''UI!1!.M I t ' 

I'l . . 



i nd i \' I ciiin 1 

Hof ).\jt i ivt 
whci 

M[U"rir,(>.-./ 

or.'il ar:Hiiniar 

V'jr i t ^-on d rapi- 
ng r « >X{ re i stt 

Trcins In t ions 

project work 
Vro o 

convor - 

sat ion 
Detaa tcs 



1 1 \'i > M 't 


1 V 1 ' i < ' ' 1 


1 .M I 


•t 1 1 ' 


(1 to hy ; 




-.■t :; 


1 11 


Ml 1 (' I" 


,11 HI III' 1' 


MM 1 




I t i , 1 


'? .'iich , f 




' It 


.\\ i.ih 


ni 










1 . 1 . ■ : ; ■ i • 1 1 


, Hi 1 >. <| > 


lit H 
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1 ■■ o 


1 Mil 




■ ic) 
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, 1 


1 1 I 


1 
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1 If 












IMI] 1 


1 li '.1. 1 


1 « li 




' 'i 't II). 1 |i 


;.I15 i : 


II < 1 1 i 1 1 M 


( .M 'i } 


{ 


(M. ) 


(4 ) 


(4 ) 




. V > 




r ; . 




U in . ( ^ 


'\ ( > . 


(Vf 




')( ' . .1 ' 


') ^ . t\ 


m7 . 




' , M . ( t V 


' ( » . 


{ )Y, 




^7 . 1 > 


\ . [ 


f . 


1 >, 


^0 .nv 


7'> . 






/'S . 


<i r. . '1 V, 


7h . 


h'f 


7''j ,OY, 


7S . 


o% 








■<3. 


9S 


^ . M y. 


7'> . 


1 1 * 






7H . S", 


^>7 . 


1 V> 


'>(!.()% 


7^ . 




- 


^ > r . 1 ' 'i 


. ^' '* 




fi% 




SO. 


ov 




. c>". 


1? .'' ^ 


1 . 




'lO .t 1% 






- 


'>'■ . (. 


Sf. . 4 < 


1 .'; . 


I ^^ 




SO . 






.11.'-' 






A 














vr. 












■iKil isli 


I r i ^-li 








1 t a 1 i a n 


( IH') ) 


( r.f^ ) 


( U< ) 


( 2 ) 


' ( ^) 


( - ) 


47. 1 


r,7 . 3% 


7.1 , 


. 1 % 


SO .0%' 


66 


.7% 


- 


. 


H5 . 3'^. 


81 


. r>% 


^)0.n% 


66 


.7% 




7S. 1 'A 




r>8 


.4% 


100. n% 


66 


.7% 






9 3.0% 


7fi 


. 3% 


100.0% 


66 


. 7% 




H9 . 


BH . 5% 


3F. 


.8% 


50.0% 


66 


.7% 




24 . 9% 


71 .6% 


47 


.4% 




66 


.7% 




5 7.7% 


44 .9% 


13 


. 2% 


50.0% 


■ 66 


.7% 




25 .9% 


4.5% 


13 


. 2% 




33 


. 3% 




49 .2% 


53 .2% 


31 


. 6% 




66 


. 7% 




39 . 2% 


23.7% 


2 


.6% 




33 


.3% 
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, to pMH'hnni ca 1 
ric-t i vi t i c'f; 



LNluniluT of IJumbor of 

r o f (? r o n c s r e f r o n ce-* s 

to cro<itive to mechanical 

activities activities 



.nn 1 1 ' 
'I ly-]' 
f. tie! 
' ^ 1 ni.i 1 
;-e ei i :• 
It 1 1 i r 



M6 

2 on 

] 3 

1 ^ 



49^> 

37 
2 
8 



5fi2 
630 
131 
6 
lO 



T.ibJf 32 sbowp the percfntaaos of * fjub jectr, who took English, 
Irish, KrtMieh, (;ernan, Spanisli and Italian at post-primary level 
r*'pertine that they had performed vat ious ^ki nds * at productive 
net 1 vH i'"-^^ m connexion with lear ninq'" these languages at post- 
prirary level,., 



i. ,11 

It,! 



.1 ( 



• h , lit '.I' , 
I I'll 1 111 I ' 

1. ■ • (0 nnm I • 
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Tal U's :u niu'i 34 r-i.-prr'scnt m-nnalyses oi th.ese data in 
♦ .'Mir/ r 'V'- 1 M'(-t- i 1 \' , oi roft^roncf's to or^iL rj.s o.py)Osed to 
■,.■! i r t . r. ,. ,-(-Mv't^ i '^n nnci "r t. i vt^ " opposod to "mechanical" 

r i V I ' : . r- . '''.il-il.- 'M fhows Lr.nt vrit.t.on activities v/ere con- 
.•J.-'. ::! i \' r, iiiioMfc: raoif :' r* -li u-mi 1 1 \' r.ban oral activities iti res- 
p .. (•• • ,'1! t 1:- li'.'inc ciirriculnr lanqunnes at sr^cond level. The 
: ,1 . .jM, Mil I.'. -.^ ■■-)[ r- : r-r-,>n(N 'h to v/ritt-^-n activities over references 
{ . . , <■ 1 1 \- 1 L i s in 1 n q no r n I re I V: L i ve I y s 1 i qh t , be i ng 

i-or-i P Air.-:A' in ^ l".' ('nr-r- of rncli.^ii, wh.erc- the ratio is around 3:2 
ir. Lii.^ ra:.( oi Mr; anti 4:3 i.. tlw: case of PG subjects. /\ likely 



TABLE 3 3 Sub ioct s ' ex p( >r ie-" nco nf or a 1 anJ wr i tten product i ve 
' la nauacK^ 1 ear n i no activities iti respect of Engl ish , 
i r i sh , ■ ronch , Ccrniari, Spanish and Italian at second 
Ik-v.'1 _^ 



UG 



PG 



fainber nt Tjuinber of 

T" t i>r 0 ni:?es references 

t^t ov^l to writt(3n 

acM ivit if^A activities 



Number of Number of 
references references 
to oral to v/ritten 
acti^vitiers activities 



I'-. nc-j I i 
tr ish 
rronrli 
c -or man 
.'-r-an i 
1 1 a liar. 



4 38 
17 



676 
726 
721 
165 
108 
19 



436 

498 
533 

:io7 

71 
7 



588 

5 50 
58S 
115 
H4 



TABLE 34 Subjects' experience of "crevitive" and "mechanical" 

rroduct i vo larjnuage lear,n5.nq acti vit ies in respect of 
V nai is^h , Irish , French, Germanr Spanish and Italian at 
s» (^f nd level * 



UC 



PG 



^'u^;U^er of ^ Number of 
lef 'Tences references 
to creative, to mechanical 
actix'ities activities 



Mumber of Number of 

references references 

to creatiye to mechanical 

activities activities « 



Enq] ish • • 


761 ■ 


35.3 


611 


Irish 


591 


701 


448 


French 


550 


836 


372 


Co r mart 


90 


226 


69 


Spam sh" 


79 


114 


59 


Italian 


14 


22 


4 



413 
600 
746 
153 
96 
12 
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oxnlanation for the Pof^itinn oi Knqlisl^ in thi;- context has 
aUoadv boon advanced in connexion with l:nnlir,h written act - 
v-iti.s at „rin,arv level: i.iost or our subiocts are native speaker.,, 
of Kn.lish, and the rraditicna\ rnlo of schen 

acciuii^ition -"elateLi to tlie de ve loereo n t of leaaiiu, ,.nd 



tonqui- 



i^ritinii skil!?>. 

v-.ith reqard to Table 34, the only lannuaoe in respect of 
which references to irore "creative" learnina- acfivities 
nredoninate over references to wore "mechanical. actiyitir.. i.. 
[neUsh Aqcan thir. oPobably reflect-^ teacherB' assump- 

tions about what .are appropriate or possible as "^"ther- 
tonque learnina . activities-, as opposea to second languaqe 
learninc acfivities. '"he fact that "creat i " . act i v i t les 
^ere ment oned pmeortional ly nore frequently by UG than oy^ pG 
subiect« nav, a^-, in the case oi F.nqlish at Primary . level , 
relate to recent trends in the teachino of fnalish. As far ■ 
as lanquaqes other than Knqlish are concerned, '"ef o^ences_ , 
to "mechanical" activities consistently predominate, J;'' f ^^'^ ' 
dominance beino least marked in the case of Irish 
with rccard fo Irish may he related to second-level teachers 
nllowinq for moie. "creative" possibilities m Irish on toe has-is 
'hat s nee Irish, unlike the' conti nental lancuaoeH i. routine- 
ly taken at priirary school, pupils ViU bo more familiar vith it 
and therefore will be able to .do r.iore in it. 

Table shows the percentaqes ol; sub-iects who had taken 

Fnalish, Irish, I'rench, German, Spanish ana Italian at primary, 
school i-oportino that they liad been exposed to various kinds of 
learninc, materials at that level. 

In Table 16 this information is re-analyseo in terms of the 
numb.-rs of references to textual as oonoseu to non- 
textual ./a nd io-visua 1 learnina materials. '^-t---- ^^o textual 
mateeiali^ clearlv nredoninate except in tlie UO data for > ^' 
and. German and in the PG uata for Spanish. As Ear as French ana 
Carman arc concerned, the equal numbers of referonces to 
textual and non-textual materials in the UG data as opposed to 
a preponderance of references to textual i.-.atGrials in ..he PG 
data may reflect a trend towards a qrcater oiversitv ^^"9- 
uaoe learninq "materials. ActuaLly, the UG data for Vlnc^lir^K ano 
Uish also show pronortionnlly qreater numbers; of. roleronce.s 
; non-textual materials than the K; data ^^^^''^^^^ J^^^, 

to a similar treno. The data- exhibitina a ■ more marker. 
over.U oredominance of. reference, to textual n,aterials are 
those for Emlish. What has already been s.aid abo lu the tradi- 
tional role of school in mother-tonoue acquisition ProbaMv 
applies here too. 
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TABLE 36 Suhioctr' oxperioncc: of textual nrui non-tcxV ua 1/ 

aiu-iio--v.i-.ual lancuaan lonrninc natoriaU; in rospoct of 
r;nnMsh, Irish, Fronch, Gorman, Spanish ariH Italian 
a*^ rr inary lovo] 



!io, ol 
rol's to 
text ua 1 
ma tt"' r ia Ir^ 



r r f y, t o 
non-tioxt ua 1 
i.iater la U; 



m f ,s t o 
textual 
na t o r i a 1 R 



No. of 

rofsj to 
non~ textual 
materials 



Mnql i sh 
I r i h 
Frenrl^ 
Gernan 
Spa n ish 
Ita 1 ian 



316 
411 
92 
8 
3 



116 

193 

3 



401 
310 
h5 
4 
6 



r)3 
29 
33 
1 

10 



Tab1»- '^7 shows t.he of-rcentaqes of subiects who had • taken 
l-nnli-.h Irish, frc-nch, '"German, ^Spanish ano Italian at r'OSt- 
prir.arv -(^hool reporting that they had been exposed to various 
kinds oL lanauaqe learnina materials at that level. 

In Tablo 38 these aata are re-analysed in- ' terms of the 
frenuf^ncy with which su-biects mentioned experience ot textual as . 
opposed to non-textual/aadio-visual lanoiiaqe Icarnino materials 
in the context of post-primary education. It is noticeable that, 
with ^hn sinalo exception of the UG data for Spanish, refer- 
ences "to. textual natnrials cons istently predomi nate . However, 
it is also the case that in the UG data the preponderance 
o£ references to textual materials over references to non- 
textual, ma ter ia Is is consistently less marked than in the ?G data 
(actually beinq reversed in the ca-e ct Spanish ) . This nay 
reflpct a trend towards less reliance on textual materials in 
lanouaqo teachina qennrally. The lanquaces in- respect ot which 
tho preponderance of references to textual materials is heaviest 
are llnqlish and Irish, ^he explanation for the fact that Enqli^^ 
foaturps liere in the' way it does presumably relates to what has, 
alreadv boon said about it in connexion with written learning 
activities at second level. ^.s far as Irish is concerned, one 
mig^t speculate that the teachinq of this language has been 
less influenced than the * teachinq of the continental lan- 
quaqes by the audio-visual "revolution" and/or that the ^boye-, 
postulated assumption that second-level pupils are ^^^^^^V^^^"^^ ' 
iar with the lanquaqe leads teachers to turn more read ly than in 
the case of the continental languages to the study of literature. 
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TABLE 38 Subiocts' oxpcrinncp of textual and non-tcxtunl/ 

aucio-vir.ual l^'.r.nunno loarn i nn ma tor la l;- in rospoct 
KiiqlinK, Irish, Kronch, Gc>rman, donnish .-inu TtriUan 



t-Jnql ish 
Irish 
Froncli 
Gorma r. 
Snap Isli 
Italian 



:nc.. of 
r*^fs to 
toxt ua I 
ma tor ia 1 r> 



545 
502 

U3 
54 
. 14 



ic; r. to 
non-toxLua I 
natpr ials 

91 
142 

68 
10 



t'-^xtvial 
rv-!t<^r id Is 

393 

65 
^9 



?o. of 
rei'.'^ to " 
nor.- tc xt ual 
mator ia Ir 

ri4 

25 



1,3.3 Enjoyment 

/• laroo' r-.ajoritv oi our Rubiect? seem to bave recarc^ed 
lannuaoo loarnine as in principle onioyable (Table 39). 



TABLE 39 Subjects' expressed opinion on the 

quertion: "Do you think lanauaqe learnina 
• i? enioyable?" 



VG 

(ri=240) . .(N=?07 ) 



70.4% 70.1% 
20.4% 22.2% 



Anbi ouous or 

qualitied answer 7.1% 4.H% 



N'o response 



2.i% 2,^^ 



In relation to particular languaqe learnina experiences, 
however, subjects' perspectives were rather more ^'^I'^^f' 
Tables 40 ana 41 sumnarize subjects' responses in relation to 
the livino curricular lanauaoes to questions about the languages 
they had most and least enjoyed learnina at -^P^^-^^V: 
primary and post-primary school. As far as most of these Ian 



40 - 



quages are concerned, the balance tends to be tipped on the 
"onjoyed most" side. This is consistently true in the case of 
Knqlish, French, Spanish, and Italian, In the case of German 
it is t ruc^ oi the data for primary level but not of the data for 
s.'C'of-m 1«>\<'1, v/hich show a slight preponderance of replies 
-,tai. iii'i t. hc\t (^^ri'Kin was tho lanquaqo least enjoyed. In 
T[i,' il.jt I i'.>r Iri^:^i tli.>r..» i :-i a >ir; i s t nt majority of responses in 
Uu' "»Mvir)y-.>d l^>ast. " cat'Hjory. This profiom i nance is consis- 
tent. Iv rl-aar, bur is soiiu/what h.^avif^r in the data conerning 
primary school ..'Xp»>r i»;-noos . 



TABLE 40 Subjects' expressed enjoyment of 
learning L^nglish, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian at 
primary level ( percentages refer to 
total numbers of subjects who had 
taken each language at primary level) 



"Enjoyed most" 



UG 



PG 



Enql ish 
Irish 
French 
German 
S pa n i s h 
I ta 1 ian 



53.4% (125/234: 
26.7% (52/195; 



39 .3% 
75 .0% 
25 .0% 



(22/56; 
(3/4 ) 
(1/4 ) 
(0/0) 



56.1% (106/189 ) 
26.9% (42/156) 
64.2% (13/38) 

0.0% (0/2) 
66.7% (2/3) 
(0/0) 



"Enjoyed least" 



UG 



PG 



Engl ish 
Irish, 
French 
German 
S pa n i s h 
I ta 1 ian 



13.7% 
54 .4% 
33.9% 

0.0% 
•0.0% 



(32/234 ) 
(106/195 ) 

(19/56) 
(0/4 ) 
(0/4 ) 
(0/0) 



10.6% 
50.0% 
18.4% 
0.0% 
0.0%. 



(20/189 ) 
(78/156 ) 

(7/38) 

(0/2) 

(0/3) 

(0/0) 
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TA^LE 41 Sobiects' oxpresFed pnioyment of learnina 

Knqiisb, Irish, French, German, Rr^anish and 
Italian at pos t-r>r imary level (percentaoe^^ 
to total, numbers of subjects v/ho had 
oach lariquaae at r>o::-t -f^^^ i'^'*^^V l<'ve] ) 



Kni.il inh 
I r ish 
I-'rencb 
Herrran 

pa n i s h 
Itti I ian 



rel\ 
takf 



30, 

21 

35 

?3 

28 



7% 
2% 
, 1% 
, 6% 
,0% 



"I'^n joyoc^ nest ' 



{74/240) 
(43/iyB) 
(77/219) 
(12/52 ) 

( B/28 ) 

(3/5) 



40 
23 
30 
71 
30 
2S 



"Enioyec least 



PG 



9*. 
, a% 
,7% 
.9% 
.5% 
.0* 



(74/1 81 ) 
(36/154 ) 
(^1/106 ) 

(7/32 ) 
(1()/2C ) 

(1/-^) 



PC 



h.nq 1 i sh 
Irish 
Pronch 
German 
Spa ni ijh 
rtal ian 



14 . 
32. 
21 . 
23. 

O. 



2% 
8% 
5% 
1% 
0% 
0% 



(34/2^^0) 
(G5/19B) 
(47/239 ) 
(12/52 ) 

(7/28) 

(0/5) 



10. 

33. 

22 . 

11 . 

O. 



5% 
b% 
9% 

0% 



(19/iei ) 

(52/15^ ) 
( 38/166 ) 
(8/32'^) 
(3/26) 
(0/4 ) 



14 LEARNERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PROFICIENCY IN IRISH, . 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN 

1.4.1 The "four skills 

In response to questions about their skills in ^risb. 
French German, Spanish and Italian, subjects in general more 
t-reoue^tircTa^ in the recepti ski Ms ( understanding 

Sech and readinq) than in the productive skills (speakinq and 
writinq) (Table 42). 
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TABLE 42' IHt cc>ntaqos of subjects' claiminq 
.\ ability in the four language skills 

in Irish, French, German, Spanish 
and Italian 



(JG 
(N=2 4n) 



PG 

(N-207) 



Undor r: tanc] i s pooch 



Go rnia fi 
S pa n i h 
Italian 



77.5% 
82.9% 
25.4% 
10.8% 
"6.3% 



66.7% 
65 .2% 
19.3% 
13.5% 
14 .0% 



Speaki ng 



I r ish 
French 
Germa n 
Sf^an i sh 
Italian 



73.8% 
74 .2% 
22.9% 
8.3% 
5.8% 



61.4% 
58.9% 
16.9% 
11.1% 
8.7% 



Readi ng 



I r ish 
French 
Gernia n 
Spanish 
Italian 



78.8% 
87.5% 
23.3% 
9;6% 
6.7% 



66.7% 
•67. 6% 
23.7% 
15.5% 
14.0% 



Wr i t ing 



I r ish 
French 
German 
Span i sh 
Italian 



75.0% 
79. 2% 
17.5%' 
8.3% 
5.0% 



51.7% 
49. 3% 
11.6% 
9.7% 
4.4% 



Our data on how subjects , according to themselves , 
actually make use of two of these skills - reading and 
writinq - are summarized in Tables 43-46. Consistently among the 
most frequently mentioned reading matter are newspapers and 
magazines. One noticeable difference between the UG and the PG 
data on what subjects normally read in particular lan- 
guages ' is the way in which academic articles figure more 
prominently in the latter than in the former as far as French and 
German are concerned. As for subjects* reports on what they 
usually write in Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian, 
letters are consistently most frequently mentioned in this 
context. , 




TABLE 43 What [K', sub irct.s wl^o rltiir,\oo to be able? to roaci 

1 r ish , l-'rciKjh , Gerrriaii , Snnn i stj and I tcj 1 i riii refjor tcd 
thoy usually road in thoso lanquaaos 





Irish 


FrcMich 


TTerma n 


Spani i:h 


1 tal ian 




{ ] H9 ) 


( 210) 


(r>r> ) 


' (>'3 ) 


(16 ) 








'U^ . 








ir. . 4 >, 




. 'Wsp.i P' 'I ;• 




, '1 ' 


AO, 




'\i 


. j ^ 




:^ . ^' 


Ci}].- in' 


H . 




1 ^ , 


, 


8 




H . 7 


1 H . P % 




•5 2 . 


. H • 


. 


, 2 ■^ 


') 3 




■^■4 . .r?. 


7S .o'^ 


LiaUt lit. 


■^7 . 




2h . 




20 




17,4% 


50, 0% 


SiM" 1 (^LIS lit. 


17. 


. 3 f 


H . 


.'61 


H> 


, I*. 


26. L9« 


31 . 3% 


iHis i nrs.s 


















letters 


XL'. 


. 1 


7 . 


. 1'^^ 


8 






b . 3% 


Ft^r sona I 


















U•ttt.■r^•- 


IS, 


. ;^ V, 


31). 


. ""J 


37 




26 . 1% 


■ 31,3% 


/^cadom i c* 


















art i rlos 


22 




17 , 


.1% c;^> 




.6% 


13 .('% 


25 .0% 


Conf errMico 


















rial <ors 


4 


.8% 


2. 


. 4% 


b 


. 4% 






f'cH'try 


48 


.7% 


27 , 


.I'f. 


10 


.6% 


21 . 7% 


.50.0% 


'rol tM trains? 


4 


.2% 


3 


. 2% 




.4% 


'4.4% 


12.5% 




11 


. 1% 


10 


.0% 


17 


.9% 




^. 3% 



TABLE 44 What PG subjects who claimofj to be ablo to read 

Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian reported 
'they usually read in those lanouaqes 



T3ooks 

Newspapers 
C.on fc^> 
^la<1azi nes 
Liqht lit. 
ber ious lit . 
Run i ness 

letters 
Persona 1 

letters 
Academic 

articles 
Con r ere nee 

panf?r s 
Poe t ry 
Tel ec; rams 
Other 



Irish 


Kr*-' neb 


German 


Span i sh 


' I ta lian 


(138) 


(140) 


(49) 


(32) 


(29 ) 


42.0% 


42 . 


,9% 


32. 


.7% 


40. 


,6% 


31 .0% 


53.6% 


49. 


,3% 


44 . 


.9% 


53. 


.1% 


41.4% 


2.9% 


15. 


,7% 


10. 


.'>% 


9, 


. a% 


■ iO.3% 


27.5% 


52. 


,9% 


40. 


.8% 


50, 


.0% 


44 ,e% 


27. 5% 


26. 


4% 


20. 


.4"% 


25 . 


.0% 


-^13.8% 


20. 3% 


30, 


,0% 


24, 


.5% 


2B. 


.1% 


24 .1% 


2 3.9% 


26. 


.4% 


22, 


.5% 


6. 


.3% 


3.5% 


16.7% 


36, 


.4% 


34 , 


.7% 


25 


.0% 


24 .1% 


14.5% 


44, 


. 3% 


51 , 


.0% 


9, 


. 4% . 


24 .1% 


8.7% 


24 


.3% 


26, 


.6% 


6 


.3% 


13.8% 


37.0% 


30, 


.7% 


22 


.5% 


18 


. b% 


17 .2% 


4.4% 


lO 


.o% 


10, 


.2% 


12 


.'^% 


3.5% 


12.3% 


14, 


.3% 


12, 


.2% 


9 


*4% 


6.9% 
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TABLE 45 V.'luit r-ubjects wtio claino(i to be ^.blc- write 
I r i^.!-. , 1- rpiich , Gormnri , Spani sh an<i Lt.-il ian report 



t-!i 


,-y usurilly wroL 


i n thosi 


Ian ..ar.e^ 






■ p. r .' 


iM;-li i 
( 1 ) 


( ! 'H. ) 
1 ^ , .. 


f .in J- 
-ly ) 

X r> . 7 ^ 


{20) 


F tal J <'jn 


< r r n * I ' ■ s 
'i'.^ 1 i (• rai'\^^ 
Po.'tr V 


^ . ) 
. ^> ft 

. ( ' ^ 


1 . 6 

1. u 


9 . ^5 

7.1% 
2.4% 


' .5 .O'is 


16. 7% 
25.0% 


St or l^'r 




7. 4 


4.8% 
2.4% 




25.0% 
8.3% 


lu>t .-s 


? ? . 9 f 


8.4% 
21.1% 
11. 6% 


1 6 . 7 
21.4% 
9.5% 


20.0% 
15 .0% 
-5 .0% 


33.3% 
41.7% 
33.3% 
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Wliat PC; subjects who claiined to be able to write 
Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian reported 
'hoy usually wrot:o in those lahquaqes 



Letters \ 
Acadomic \ 

articles 
Newspaper/ 

rnacia z i ne 

a r t i c* h ^ s 
To I en rams 
Poetry 
Short 

stor ios 
Books 
Lecture 

notes 
^iessaqes 
Other 



1 r i sh 
(107 ) 



Fre nch 
(102) 



German 
(24 ) 



Spani sh 
(20) 



Italian 
(9) 



43. 


0% 


70. 


6% 


75.0% 


85 .0% 


88.9% 


12. 


,2% 


9 . 


8% 


4.2% 


10.0% 


11.1.% 


7. 
8. 


.5% 
.4% 


2. 
10, 


.0% 
.8% 


12.5% 


15.0% 


11.1% 


7. 


.5% 


4. 


.9% 








3. 


.7% 


2. 


.0% 




• 5.0% 




2 


.8% 












18 
29 
23 


.7% 
.0% 

.4% ^ 


16 
29 
15- 


.7% 
.4% 
.6% 


16.7% 
25.0% 
25\0% 


15.0% 
35 .0% 
15.0% 


22.2% 
55 .6% 
33.3% 



\ ,c ■ In 1 



Soiiio tMorr ooneral i rj I'ormn t i on op. tho :<jnfi:i; of uso subiocts 
rl .'V liHd nuKi:' o( their lanniuiqo .'^kills iii lannuanos other 
th.ui tl.oir r i r::t (i.v-. icr r,ost of tl^en, in lanquaq^s ot.no^r than 
Kn(^ish) iy. t : ."nt < -fl in Table 47. It. will \}v not."r; that, hy ancJ 
];.r<!.>, t 1 .)!,(!'i-ui.' ;u't- i\'i t i- v.lMch v>-'r" rt'i.f^r f^ni to i«v t h.c 

filch, I !« )i ( 1 r- ! i ' v;--, u I 'i < r ■ t .if r < ■ f > i 1 \'< • ( I 1 5^ t. ( - ru ru< , 

Wit^-di- , !■■ .!'! 1 n<- ) r-!!!^''! ^'i.ir, r f t k j i k • M f ^-f • n\'. ■ r 1 H'-? , rirvnria, 
i '. I y ■:• , I ; ^,J ; t ! • ■ ^ >rh i . - M -.' i ' ■ v i f'- ! ■ 'W' 'T t" m.i m '* o! 



TABLE 47 l^j ro '..i-ich siil^-^orrs ror^ort^^o 
V i rid ruit" r • i r 1 a nnvia n.-^ s k i 1 I r 
la iKiuaci. <^t.t.«M- tha n t h.o i r f i rst 



1. 1 t n.-^'j t c Sf;;K'<>ciT 

: iir Tuor* * t h an. " i<'^j 

;• i nut <"^!^ J 
i. 1 t'-UK-ci to radio 

fit r)f ' rai'iinos 
U'a r rli' (I f i J I 'S wi t tiout 
' -UilA i t LPS 
iiistoHPC' to :-:orK'S 
P f ^a(i n'-n-zs rja f;o r s/ 

r-atia'z i n'^i; 
t'onvo rsoci with a 

Lor'-iqrior in own 

count rv 
Sanq ^?onqs 
V < r o t to pe n - j_>a 1 
W.^r chf t^ ^ V 1 s io n 

fron rain mop 



.0* 



92 .5> 



9 0.()?, 



6 5.4% 

45 .0% 

80.8% 



92.3?^ 
F 6 . 0 

93.2*. 



7 3 . 4 % 
64 .7% 
39.1% 

78 . 3% 



•Tables 48-35 summarize responsps to a question which 
asked subjects to indicate on a five-point scale liow 
difficult t.hoy found r^adinq, writinq, spoakina and 
understand i nc; sp.oech with respect to Janquages other than 
tho i r 



57 ,ar 
uaq'^H 
cu 1 1 y . 
wh i ch 
accounted 
cati?qorios 



first. Abstractpo from* this i*n for mat ion in Tables 56 and 
• tho numbers of times specific skills and specific la^iq- 
nojit olton elicited narticular catoqories of diffi- 
Sonio i Lirther rp-ana lysis is represented in Table 58, 
f>cts out the percentaqes of subjects' resnonse-s 
for by the use . of the "very hard" 
with respect to particular skills 



and "hard"- 
in particular 



languaoes. It emerqes from Tables '48-56 and from Table 58 

that on the whole the productive skills (speakinq and 

writinq) are more qenerally perceived as difficult than the 

receptive skills ( unders tandi na speech and readinq). It is 

also clear- from Tables 48-55 and from Tables 57-58 that of the 
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livi.M rurrirul.u i.wunicM.-s y^r^^^if iocl Irish is proportionally 
l.»a-.t v'ic%>lv porcoivHci as ditl icuU to operate in and German, by 
and laroo, is proportionally nopt widely norcr-ivf-d asdiffi- 
cMlt tro opprpt>- in. 



TABI.K 



' P i t" ! i i-ii 1 t i.itincj for t n' i. • r s t a nd i nci 



1 ar.ipjaoo ) 
hard nori'^a 1 



(.■•>nr.ui (tif. ) 17. 26 . 7 6 26 . 7% 

^p.ar.i-f. (T/) U^.B';, 29.7% 32. 
Ital la:. (IM 21,1% 52.6% 



17. G*?, 
11 .BV. 
9.3% 

2.7a. 
10, 5% 



very 
o a s V 



Ko 

response 



10.5% 7.0*^ 

3.6% 4.1% 

4.7% 15.1% 

8.1% 16.2% 

15.8% 



TABLE 49 



FG subjects' difficulty re.tina lor understanding 
sf)et^cli m Irish, French, German Spanish and Italian 
^'(percentages re-late to number ot" PG subjects who ^ 
knevv each lanquaoe) . 



Iris:h (161) 
l-reuch (187) 
German ( 74 ) 
^"ipan i ^ih ( 41 ) 
Italian (32) 



very 
b.ard 

7 .5% 
17 .1% 
23 .0% 
19 .5% 

3.1% 



hard 



13 . 7%- 
25,1% 
27 .0% 
22 .0% 
2fc^.l% 



normal 



34.8% 
21,9% 
18.9% 
26.8% 
34.4% 



easy 



17 .4% 
17 .6% 
12.2% 
9.8% 
6.3% 



very No 

easy response 



15.5% 
8.0% 
5.4% 

12.2% 
9.4% 



11 .2% 
10.2% . 
13.5% 
9.8% 
18.8% 



TABLEr50 UG nubjects' dif t iculty 'ratinq for speaking in 

Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian (per- 
rentaces relate to number of- V3G subjects who knew 
each lanauaqe ) - 



very 
hard 



hat d 



normal 



easy 



very 
easy 



No 

response 



IrifJh ( 201 ) 
I'rench (221 ) 
German ( 86 ) 
S:' pa n i s h (37) 
Italian (19) 



7 . 
17 . 
20. 
18. 

5. 



5% 
6% 
9% 
9% 
3% 



25 .4% 
38.9% 
32 .6% 
37.8% 
42.1% 



34.8% 
29.4% 
19.8% 
18.9% 
31.6% 



16.9% 
^ 6.8% 
7.0% 

21.1% 



8.5% ■ 7.0% 
3.2% 4.1% 
4.7% . 15.1% 
8.1% 16.2% 



\ 

\ 
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TABLE 51 PG subjects' difticultv ratinrj for speak inq in 

Irish, trench, German, Spanish and Italian (por- 
centaaes relate to niinber ot PG subjectp v;ho knew 
each, lanciuaae >• 







very , 




ner I' 


• a 1 


1 ' a s 




v^rv 








h-i r<i 












a 0 y 


r^^^Hf )on: 




( 1 ) 


1 2 . 4 • 




U> . 


4 >. 


1 . 


4 >, 




<■) ^ (J 'J 


h r»Muii 


[Urj ] 


21.4?. 


27 . 3^ 


27 . 




(t 


1 'j 


';, . V, 


'J.J \ 


GiTpiar^ 


( 74 ) 


2 3 .0^ 


3 2.4V 


I i . 


'J 


1 2 ! 


2 




] 3 . S ^. 


Snnn i s 


!■ (41 ) 


2 2.0 X 


2'^ . 4^^ 






12. 


2>. 


12.2 t 




1 t.i 1 la 


n ( 32 } 


G . 3 s 


43. Bv 


21 . 




3. 


1 







TABLE 52 subiects' difficulty ratine for rcadina i ri 

Irish, f' re rich , German , Span i s'l ana Ital i an ( ner- 
c^'ntaMOS relate to number ot' liC subiect? who knr 
t-aeh 1 a nuuaqe ) 



ver V 
harrl 



hard 



normal 



easv 



verv 
easy 



r.o 

response 



iris^. (201) 
French (221) 
German (86) 
Spanish (37) 
Italian (19) 



3.fj.% 
24.4% 
B.1% 



22.4% 
24 .0% 
30. 2% 
2Q.7'*> 
36. B% 



39. 3% 
48.4% 
Ifc 

29 . 7% 
36. y% 



IS. 4% 
17.7% 
il.6% 
13.5% 
21 .1% 



10.4% 
2.3% 

2.7% 
5.3% 



7.0% 
4.1% 
15.1% 
16.2% 



TABLE 53 PG Pub^ects' difficulty ratinq for readina in 

t risa , French , German, Snanish.anci Italian (percen- 
taqes in] ate to number of PG subaects who knew each 
lanauaqe) 





ve ry 


hard 


norma 1 


easy 


very 


No 




ha rci 










ea.'^y 


response 


Irish (161) 


•5.0% 


19.9% - 


29 .8% 


20, 


.5% • 


14.9% 


9.9% 


French (lb7) 


8.0% 


21.9'-^ 


31 .0% 


1?, 


.3% 


11.2% 


8.6% 


Germa n ( 74 ) 


17.6% 


32.4% 


18.9% 


10. 


.8% 


6.8% 


13.5% 


Spanish ( 41 ) 


7.3% 


1S).S% 


31 .7% 


14 , 


.6% 


14.6% 


12.2% • 


Ifealiari (32 ) 




2 8.1% 


37.5% 


15. 


,6% 


3.1% 


15.6'% 




TABLE 5 4 M' 



,M-tr. ' liiMiciillv i.itiiKj tof wj;it:inq in Irish, 
iKTinci n , I'l-aii i .^nrl U iaii { per cent a no s^' 

In 1) U!' i ' r el 1' 



Vi\ r,nhi(^ct. s wh(3 knvw e ach 1 anquaar 



I 



) 

' 1. ) 



I 1 ' 

1 ( M ) 
M 1 i -T, ( 



TABLE 55 mi 
I'.-iu' 

1 imui.uv^ ) 







1 1 


iH> fina 1 


n a H V 


Vf 7 r y 


flu 


U: \ ]' i 












response^ 


I' 


^ ] . 


.] f. 


iO. ir^, 


11,9'^ 


7.0% 


7 .0% 


H ' . 9 


:r. . 


3 i- 


39. 'I % 


y , 5 V. 


0.9% 


4.1% 




2G . 


7 7, 


11, .0% 


7 .0?. 




15.1 % 






M% 


1 3 . "3 


18.9%, 




1 . 2% 


1 r. . 'i 


.17. 


^ % 


'J r. . 3 % 


15.8% 








' di t 


r icul t.v rat". inc7 


t or wr i t i no in 


Ir i sh , 



i:., rma n , ^;^>an i ;3h and Ita 1 ian ( pcrcenUaqor, 
tn nuifiLor of P(\ ^-.ubiocts who knew Ccich 





\'t ■ V 


V.' 


hard 


norma 1 


easy 


very 


No 




luir 


a 








easy 


response 


[ r-ir'i ( iKl ) 


J 3 . 


7^^ 


23. f^* 


32.3% 


11 .8% 


8.1% 


10,6% ' 


I- I-.Ml.'^' { lb7 ) 


2 . 


^j% 


2H .9% 


24.6^. 


9 . 6% 


4.3% 


10,2% 


I ■.■rinar ( ^^4 ) 


44 . 


6% 


2 3 . 0 % 


f>.8% 


6.8% 


5.4% 


13.5% 


Sp.in i ^:^ (41) 


26. 


H% 


26. 8% 


19.3% 


4.9% 


9,8% 


12.2% 


I 1,1 1 ( y.' ) 


.)4 . 


4 % 


21 . 


21.9% 




3.1% 


18.8% 



fli ff icu ] ty 
four 



TABLE 5 6 ^^unbers of times particular c.-vteqor if\s 

woro most often used in respoct of ■ I'-h of 
skills in the data relating to 'rish. Itonch, German, 
Spa n i sh ana I tal ian 



very hard 



hard 



ncrma 1 



-nsy 



\'ery easy 



unci'-^r? tand i nn 

s pooch 
Speak i nq 
Head i nq 
V-;r i t i nn 



llncior standi^ (in 

s pooch \ 
Speak i no \ 
Vieadinq 
\r i t i na ■ 



0 


1.5 


3. 




0 


o 


0 


4 


1 




0 


0 


0 


2 


3 




0 


0 


1 


3 


1 




O 


o 








PC 






0 


2 • 


3 




0 


o 


0 


3.5 


1 


.5 


0 


o 


0 


1 


4 




0 




2.5 


1.5 


.1 




0 


o 
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TABLE 57 rJumlxTs ol* tiiM'^-'S pcirticular cdtpqories ol difficulty 
wi-^ii- v\n^\- ni'\r\^ U:U(i in ro:^nrict of thf^ four sVilU^ 
in r.^h.tioM to Irinii, fr.T.ch, c;-rnK-in, Spanish anrl 



1 t :i 1 1 n n 



1 r isii 
K rt'ncii 

Si.'ati i ^.h 
L ta \ inn 



vory nar<^ harti normal easy v-ry easy 

UG 

O i 3 ' 0 0 

O . 2 2 0 0 

X 2 . ^ O . S 0 0 

0 2.^ 1.5 O O 

O ,2.5 ,1.5 . 0 0 

PG 



4 0 '0 



2.5 1.5 0 . O 

OTinan I ^ ^ S 

Spani-h 0.5 1.5 2 O O 
1 tn I inn 



1 ' 1 2 0 O 



KOTI-: Whorp 'two cateqories wero equally often applied to a parti- 
cular r.kill in a particular languaqe and were opt^ed for more 
frequontly than other categories, each has been assigned the 
value 0.5 in Tables 5G and 57. 



5.6 . 
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TADiiK !)8 P*;rronV.uu<.s ot .••■ub ioft 
^ s I u > L- 1 L C) I jci r t i cu I a r 



; • r r s fx:) n s » ? s a ccou n t ixi T cj r by 
nnci "luird" Ccitt:>norios with 
i 1 I f, in J ri Bh , French , Gorman , 



Sp^mV i i\<i 



ivr 1 L i n<! 







PG 


I r ir.h 


31 . 


. 3'^ 


21. U 




^>3 




42.3% 




. 




50,0% 


S[jari i ?h 


40 


.5% 


41 ,5% 


I t:il ian 


21 


. 1% 


31.3% 


[ri^ih 


32 


,b% 


32 .3% 




?6 


. 6% 


48 .7% 




S3 


. S% 


55 .4% 


Tia n i r.h 


56 


.8% 


46 . 3% 


rtdl ian 


47 


.4% 


50.0% 


Irish 


27 


.9% 


24.9% 


French 


27 


. 6% 


30.0% 


f.W-'rmati 


54 


.7% 


5O.0% 


SpariitJih 


37 


.8% 


26.8% 


1 1 a 1 ian 


36 


. bl 


28.1% 


I r ish 


43 


, 3% 


37 .3% 


I'* ro nch 


46 


. 2% 


51 .3% 


German 


66 


. 3% 


67.6% 


S Dfi n i s h 


51 


.4% 


53.7% 


I tal ian 


57 


.9% 


56.3% 



1.4.2 Particular productive difficulties 

More aetaiRid information on the perceived difficulty of 
proouciria utterances in Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Itr.lian is aivcn in Tables 59-70, v;hich summarize subjects' 
difficulty-rating ot six aspects of productive language use: 

1. "qettinq the exact form right" 

2. "findino the right word for a particular thing, idea, 

etc. " ' . 

3. "gottii.q the word order right" 
a. "oronouncinc the words properly" 

5. "findinq the right turn of phrase for exactly what 

you want to say" 

6. "aettinq the right intonation". 

Tables 71 and 72 c-bstract from this information the numbers 
of tinos specific aspects of productive use and specific lan- 
guages nost often elicited particular categories of difficulty. 
Table 7 3 represents a further re-processing of the information 
contained in Tables 59-70; it displays the percentages of sub- 



51' 



57 



•ircts* ivr.f>onsrs in which tlir r.U...,oi-v "v-v hard" or the 
oqoi-V "Iwud" war, optod tor in r.^spert ot pait iculnr ns|H.>ct^ 
i>rodurt. ion in pni tirulnr la n(|Ut-iqpf, . 



cat- 
of 



I t 

" t i nn i [u: 
^■.av in a 
di ft ic'U It 
lanmiaqi'- 
complex i t 
dinio ns ion 
t^xact ly 
phratic") 
that tin 
Icar.t of 
f !i rou(}h 
ontly UL 
( "qct t i nu 
tor a pnr 
ot t.ht.^Ho 
a bo lit a li 



:■, L*l oar t I'ori 'l abli 
t ho ri»iht t ui-n ot phi-. 

part: irula r s i tuat ion" - 
ainontist our nub ioct s , 



50-7.1 anci Table 73 that it.-in ''^ - 
(or oxaotly what you want to 
i^i most qonorally porci-ivod as 
nrul that tins oorcoption in 
indoiM.n<iont. Tliis in porhaps oxpl icnblo in tonus of the 
V of tho it.^m, v/hich explicitly incorporates a praqmatic 
("in a particular situnl'on") as wo 1 1 r,oniantic ( lor 
what you want toswiy") and syntactic ('turn ot 
dimenyion^. A more possimistic i u tcrprotct t ion would bo 
> second Icinquaqe traininq recoivori. by our subiocts wab 
iPc't iv.- in the preparation for actual communication 
whatever Second lanquaqe(s) was/were ] ea r noa . Appa r - 
• xt moL^t oeuorally perceived as diliicuU are i tons 1 
the exact form riqht") and 2 (nindmn the riqht word 
ticular thina, idea, etc."), which in respect of most 
lanquaaos were rated difficult by about a tliird to 
lit of the subiocts who had taken those lannuacios. 



TABLE 59 



for 



lie; subi<^ctn' difficulty ratina 

oxact forn riqht in IriPh, Frencli, German, Spanish 
and t tali an ( per centaqoif relate to 
subi'::cts who kn^ 



net t i uo the 
Spc 

tho nunber of; 



lie* 



each lanqunqe ) 



Irish (201 ) 
French {221) 
Gerrna n ( 86 ) 
Spanish ( ) 
I ta I ian 



{19 ) 



ve r y 
hard 

12.4?^ 
9 . ^) ^ 

27.9% 

lb . 
5 . 



1 1 a r ci 



noma » 



oasv 



very 
easy 



3:^ . 


.8% 


30. 


M% 


12 . 


.9% 


4 . 


.0% 




.1% 


40. 


.7% 


18. 


, 1% 


2, 


.7% 


27 , 


.9% 


IB . 




3. 


.bl 


1 


.2% 


27 


.0% 


18. 


.9% 


10. 


.HI 


2 


.1% 


31 


.6% 


42. 


. n 


10. 


. 5?. 


5 


.3% 



No 

response 

6 .O'^ 

2.3* 
20.9^. 
21.6% 

f). 3% 



TABLE 60 PG subjects' difficulty rating for qottinq the exact 
form riqht in Irish-., French, German, Spanish and 
Italian (percentages relate to the number of PG 
subiccts who knew each lanqiiaae) 



vo rv 



hard normal easy very No 



hara ^^^P^"^^ 



52 



TAUI.F 61 I'O .sut.-ir.Ms' i : ! i c u 1 1. y r.»lii,.. lor tUKlmn ihr ri*)lit- 
vn.M \u irisb, li.ncb, Cnnnan, iM^'^ush ,incl rtalinn 
(p..,-.-, ht:ui.\s v lnl.^ to tlio tflnl tiunibor nf UG sub'joctri 

\.;h( Nli'VC' .'.K'b l<^n<|U.l{1t' ) 

iiornvil o.u;v vr-ry No 



1 t 1 1 



^,rll^•.h (V/) 
1 t al i.in (MM ^ ^ 2*^' 



21. .6% 5.4^ 5.4'?. 21.6% 
3 7 . 11 -it. S . 3 * • 3 % 



TABLE 62 IM' sul-VM'ts' MitCiculty ratinq for findinq the riqht 
word in iris^h, French, Gormctn, Spanish and Italian 
(r^rrc. nU.ici.'S rolate to total number of PG subject^s 
wlib knt'w eacli Lnnquaqc) . 



very 
b.n rtl 



hard 



1 r ish ( 161 ) . 
V vouch (1B7) 
Germa n ( 7^ ) 
Pnaru F^h (41) 
Ital ian \ { }2 ) 



Iti 
14 

2 
3 



,2^ 



36. 

34, 

24. 
34, 



6 t 

2% 
4 "ft 
4*?. 



norma 1 



26.7% 

20. 3% 
29 .3% 
31 . 3% 



easy 



.M . 3?. 

7 .0% 
.4% 
22 .0% 

6 . 3% 



very 
easy 

4.4% 
2. 7% 
2.7% 
2.4% 



No 

re'sponse 

11.8% 
10.7% 
17.6% 
19.5% 
25. 0% 



TABLE 63 VG subjects' difficulty 'ating for aettir^ the word 
order riqht in I r i sh French , C.r^^.n, Spanish 
Italian (percentaqes relate to the total num^r of 
UG Ljubjocts who know eacr:^ lanouaqe) 



Irish (201) 
French (221) 
German ( 86 ) 
Spanish ( 37 ) 
Italian (19) 



very 
hard 



haro 



easy 



0% 


12. 


4% 


39. 


,8% 


30 


.3% 


3% 


21. 


3% 


^0. 


,7% 


18 


.•1% 


: % 


29. 


1% 


20. 


.9% 


4 


.7% 


5% 


18. 


9% 


35. 


.1% 


5 


.4% 




21. 


1% 


57, 


.9% 


15 


.8% 



59 



very 

ensy 

6.5% 
3.6% 
2.3% 
5.4% 



No 

response 

6.0% 
1.8% 
20.9% 
21.6% 
5. "3% 



TAniiE 6^ I'l; :;ul ii'ct.s • ilil liciiUy i Mt inq {'ov cipttiiiui tlii^ word 
(inior ri<iht, in Iri^h, Fronch, C.nrmnn, Spanish c\nd 
U..ilian (|..-rcontnqrB rrVatc to toLal n\imbf-ir of. PH 



li.u'cl normal <\'i:'.y vorv No 



iKird "-^'i-^lV rosponso 

I rish (If,l ) 3.7V. ^r^An 21.7* 18.0% 10,6?. 

Krrnch (1H7) 4.8'^ 10. ^ if^.')^ 21.4V 7.0% 10.7% 

(^Ninan (74) r<.^>. 35 . U 2C)..)% y.5% 4.1% 17,6% 

Spani.^h (41) 12.2% 24.4% 2^.4% 19.5% 17.1% 

lt.ili.in iW) 3.1% 21.^)% 46,9% 3.1% 3.1% 21,9% 



TABLE 65 UC, JuihioctH' difficulty ratinq for pronouncinq the 

words r^roporly in Irish, Krencb, German, Spanish and 
Italian ( porci^ntacios relate to number ot UG subjects 
who. kn«-^w each lanquaqo) 



rv 



liard normal easy very No 



1^,-1 rci ^^isy resfions 

Irish CO]) 4.0% 10,5% 34.8% 34.3% 10,9% 5,5% 

French (221) 13.1% 27.2% 33.5%- 18,1% 5,9% 2,3% 

Cerman (86) S.8% 16.3% 27.9% 25,6% 3.5% 20,9% 

Spanish (37) 10.8% 10.8% 29.7% 18,9% 8,1% 21.6% 

Ttalinn (19) 5,3% 21.1% 26.3% 26.3% 15,8% 5.3% 



TABLE 66 Pd subjects' difficulty rating for pronouncing the 

words properly in Irish, French, Herman, Spanish and 
Italian (percentages relate to number of PG subjects 
who knew each language) 



very 



hard normal easy very No 



hard easy response 

^ii:.n v.u./ 3.7% 6,8% 31.7% 29,2% .15,5% 13,,0% 

French (187) 17.1% 20,3% 31.0% 14.4% 6,4% 10,7% 

German (74) 6,8%" 6,8% 29.7% 24,3% 14,9% 17,6% 

Spanish (41) 7.3% 4,9% 24,4% 22,0% 26,8% 14,6% 



Irish (161 



Italian (32 



6,3% 34,4% 21.9% 12,5% 25,0% 
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TAlil.K (>7 U(". :ul' i-'ct • .iilli.'uMy r.itirni lor tindirui the riqht 
turn <>l pfir.W"' i i) Irisls iTcncli, cW'rin.irw :;p.irush and 
) I. ill. Ml (iMM t <'nl .vi'':-' r»''l.)l(' to luiinlxM' ol UC .".ulnccls 
wh< > kru'v; ivich 1 ini<iu<uti> } 



{ 't'l } 11. '1''. 2. 

tM.-iu-'. ( '.'1 ) H..7V, ',.1. i^, :n. iv. 2m o.^v, 2.3v 

("...nii.in (Hf, ) I'A M. /y. 1^). Lf, ~-- 20.9% 

.';i,.uu:.l< ( r/ ) lK.t>v, .)'- .t)'^ LO.H'^ 21.6% 

H. ill, in (pi) .17. 0. 30. tr^ 5.3% 







d i f r i t'u 1 1 V rat i nq 


for r i nd i nq the 


riqht 


t. Lir 1 


[-, tjii'as 


o in I r i 


Fh , I- rencli, Gorman, 


Spanisli and 


1 t Cx 


1 i.ari { pf re 


tintano.s 


I'oiatG to 


number of 


PO subjects 




k nt.'W each 


lanauaao ) 










V ■ r V 


hard 


norma 1 


easy 


very . 


No 




hard 








oasy 


response 


irisli (If. 1) 




33.5% 


26.1 'A 


12.4% 


3.7% 


11.8% 


Fr-Mic/l. { 1^7 ) 


2 2 . 


40. 


19 . 3% 


5.9% 


1.1% 


10.7% 


(V-riiiar> ( 1<] ) 


2r> .7?. 


3 3.8% 


17 . 6% 


4.1% 


1.4% 


17.6% 


S[»nn i i' U (-11) 


12.2^ 


3 1 . 7 


26 . 8% 


12 .2% 




17.1% 


Italiati (32) 


. 3 V> 


46.9 'A 


21 .9% 






25.0% 



TABLE 69 UC 5:ubjocts' difficulty rating for qetting the right 
intonation iri Irish, Frencli, German, Spanish and 
Ltalirtn (percentages relate to number of UG subjects 
who knov/ each lanquaqe ) 





vory 


hard 


normal 


easy 


very 


No 




hard 








easy 


response 


Irish ( 201 ) 


6.5% 


19.9% 


39.3% 


21 .4% . 


7.0% 


6.0% 


rronch { 221 ) 


13.1% 


35.8% 


31 . 7% 


12 7% 


4.5% 


2.3% 


German ( 86 ) 


15.1% 


18.6% 


31.4% 


12 .8% 


1.2% 


20.9% 


Span i sh ( 37 ) 


10. 8% 


27.0% 


21 6% 


13.5% 


5.4% 


21 .6% 


Italian (19) 


5.3% 


26.3% 


36 . 8% 


21,1% 


5.3% 


5.3% 
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TAHLK 70 P': >Hib s • diMifiilty rat inn lor () 
i lit oiuit ion in Irir.h, l-'i ciicli {M^rnuit', 
I t .1 1 ( pcrciMilatiot; fi^lal i 



t t. i nci t tv 1* i qht: 
Span i :;ti and 
t a nuinU^f of PC. sub j«.«cM r. 



1 fish { 10 1 ) 
l'r(Mi(;li ( 1H7 ) 
Gtuniaii ('/•!) ' 
r^paniiUi (41) 
Ita 1 ian ( "32 ) 



V( ^ r y 
liai il 

U). ir'. 
7 . i 

3. n 



hard 



14 . 

2'J , 

1 

7, 
12, 



3'^. 
3'^ 



iiorinn I 



3 ;^ . V, 
;> 1 . 4 y. 
. 7 'A 

2B. 1 * 



af;y 



:^ I . 7 V, 
I S .0^ 

17. U 



vrry 
oa>'.y 



1 n , 

H 

22 



3y. 

1 * 

4% 



pons* 



17.6* 
1 7 , U 
25,0* 



TABLE 71 MunibtMi', of tiu\r 
wi:ro most, often 
Cr^rman , Span i^jh 
of <- — ---^ 



f)iirt: icLilar ca t etior i es of diffit^ult^y 
Liiiod in rol at ion to I r ish , I'^rciich , 
and Italian (cumulatively) in respect 
pecif'ic aispects of production 



vt?ry hard 



hard 



norma 1 



easy very easy 



;.^ttinq exact 




forin riqlit 




Fi nd I nq r iqh t 




wo r d 


0 


Gottint] word 




order riqht 


0 


pronounc i nq 




words properly 


0 


Finding riqht 




turn of phrase 


0 


Gettinq riqht 




intonation 


0 



2.5 

2 

1 

0 

5 

2 



2 
3 
4 

4.5 

0 

3 

PG 



0 
O 

o 

0.5 

0 

0 



o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

0 



Gettinq exact 

form riqht 
Findinq riqht 

word 
Gettinq word 

order riqht 
Pronounci nq 

words prof>Grly 
Findinq right 

turn of phrase 
Getting right 

i ntonation 



0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3.5 


0,5 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 



fi2 
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TAHIiK 12 r)uinl).'r \^\ t iph;. [^.nMcMiKu r-.»t nioi i of il i f f i cu 1 t.y 

wiT*' ru>;.» («! t iMJ u.-hmI i ii I'j -Sfx 'cM: oT f;|i(»c'i I ic <ir.f)i»ct,s of 
priMiuct i>>n ( cuniul .1 1- i v't-M y ) ^iii 1 nt. i on to Irish, I'*ronch , 
(M^i ni.in / r'p.in i sh .iiui I t n 1 inn 





vrry It.ird 




iioriiwi I 


cony 


very 








\\(\ 






1 1 I -.1. 


O 


2 


4 


0 


0 


t ' r'' ■ !u 'li 


O 


2 


4 


0 


0 


( ;« >i in. in 








0 


0 


Sfi.m i !.h 


() 


4 




0 


0 


I t .1 1 


(1 


1. 


4.5 


0. 5 


.0 








PG 






! ri;>h 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 




11 


2 


4 


0 


0 


Gin' man 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


r-pnn i 


0 


.1 


3,5 


0.5 


1 


I In 1 ian 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 



NOTI': VJliorc^ two catonorics were equally of ton applied to a 

.particular skill in a particular lanquaqe and were opted 
tor morn frequently than othnr categories each has been 
assiqrunJ the value 0.5 in Tables 80 and 81. 
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TAIU.H 7 '^ ISM i'.-rJt .lit.-; ot sub jc«rt ' \ i^',\\^o\\'M*'.\ .u'count <'f! 

I oi l)y ii:.'- (il " v<My hiUtl " .ind "h.i i <l" 

iMt *M|()i with r.'iWXM-i \n p,! r t i ou I .i r ,'\f',|H.'rt :■• _ 

Ml 1 ? i slw I'liMii'h, {;*>rni.ui, I'p.inir.li .uic) ll.ili.ui 



I ' 1 till i lui 1 1 nh t uord 



(h'I t i nu w« >i il oi (liM I iuht 



TrdiK itinr i ri(| words fn'opr^rly 



I'' i lul i nu r i qht I ui n ol 
phr.iia' 1 tir t'X/u't ly 
wh.it \'(>u w.'int to j'>oy 
ifi a p.irl irular r. i t: ua t. i on 

G»:ttinn riciht intonation 



1 r i sh 


4 6. 




\ H 


'I 


!■' ItMlch 


U) . 




3f> . 


«) A 


(Irr man 


'i5 . 




')•> . 


4% 


Sf 'an i 'th 


4 6 , 


in 


c. n > 


8 ^ 


I l.a 1 i a n 


, 


in 


3 4 . 


4 ^ 




V) , 


3^1^ 


4 2 . 


9 % 






44 , 




('■<>! man 




(n 


S4 . 


in 


;'pan i sh 




OA 


^'G . 




I l a 1 i an 


31 , 


, 


37 , 


, 51^ 


1 risli 


17, 


, 4* 


1 3 , 


, 7A 


Kro nch 


25 . 


, H% 


24 , 


. n 


c; or man 


''U . 


. 2% 


48. 




I^T^an i sii 


32 , 


. 4V. 


14 . 


. 6* 


r ta I ian 


21 , 


. n 


25. 


.0% 


Irish 


1,4 


.4% 


10, 


.6^ 


I'reiuTh 


40, 


. 3*^ 


37 , 


.4% 


Germari 


22 


. n 


13 


. 5'^^ 


5^ pa n i nil 


21 


. 6^ 


12 


. 2% 


1 t a 1 ian 


26 


. 3'^ 


6 


. 3% 


I r i ^;h 


51 


. 


46 




I'ronch 


71 


.OA 


6 3 


. n 


Gorman 


(^2 


. tl% 


5 9 


. 5% 


Spa n i sh 


64 


. 9^ 


43 


.9% 


Ital ian 


57 


. 9'A 


53 


. U 


Irish 


26 


, 4% 


18 


.6% 


Fro ncli 


48 




47 


. 6% 


Gorman 


33 


.7% 


23 


.0% 


Spa nish 


37 


.8% 


14 


. 6% 


I ta 1 ian 


31 


, 6% 


15 


.6% 



At tho other ond of the scale, items 3 ("qottina the 
word order riqht'M and 4 ("pronouncing the words properly") 
were, as far as most of these lanquaqes were concerned, charac- 
terized as difficult by around or less than a quarter of the 
subiccts who had taken the languages in question. Notable ex- 
ceptions are, in the case of item 3, German and, in the case of 
item 4, French. Both these exceptions are probably explicable 
in roughly similar terms: German word order and French 
pronunciation are both widely thought of as ' particularly 
divergent from corresponding aspects ^ of Enalish, and have 



1 i 

n >9 



1 1 1 I . ,11,1 1 1 ' 

., , ■ t 1 V. ■ I 

II). I >}. . . 



I ii 't 111. I n 
li. 'lire 
I I t S' 



> !l'.. ' . . I .1 1 I I 1 > 

t I,. It , ii.-h n.i! .1 
I , ,11 " ) , ,111 I f ■ 'III I .1 1 

M . ,| ■ t t t ■ . « ' t ■ , III M. ■ 

M I I . ■ h. ■! I . 



M,| . I III', ,tM(i ■ IMH'C i II I hi' t iMCll i MM <>! t 

ih,i \ I .'tK'h 1 li.iii ID I Ik' t t'.irh i n«i ol n\ h^r 

|,l ,.;Mim,a«l V , tin I > V''' 1 V li" ' i *'ljl<MM'(l 

/ '.iiui l.ii l.init (ti .ir < luiii. ■ lit iM.iy Im- i<>)<'V.int 

;,i 1 I M.i I I , til ^^ ( "(h ■ M i ti<i t hi' I i nt oihi - 

,1 , ( : I 1 I M 'U I t in < I. .|1. ' I .1 I I i\' I OW to IIKuliMMt (' 

l>y , I I vu \'.;\ "i( >y of ) )riM !. Ill ?■l•^Sp»uM 



.ill 1 M M 1 I I < 



t h . • 

(T.il 

(-..'.■ I . -1 . I 
, •( -M'. r . I • nM V ! " ■ I I 

. >V> I , IK Oil" ' I 
■ t it ,1 .1 

» I V. 1 ■•■ . 



lu , 1 , . , I h» • 1 I II, )i).M|, > • ;,j ,1 M I I < • il.l t .1 Mil p? < xhict , V<» 

1,>.; SM •/() ,hmI 'I'.ihl* : 7*!-/n t.wul to conlinii wh.it 
v II, 1 ,1 ii<in>M|< '-:',!"'(' i I i (' 'i.it.i on th,i' loui' r.kill:] 
,'), luini'ly th.it ('.MiiiMii i:; proi lo r t i on.i 1 1 y ttior*^ 
,.i\'.'ii .1:. (illttiMill t li.in ol hr't I n nc|U,-|qo fj . l!oW- 
ii.iu.i ip (' 1 ( '.u 1 y ' 'ini ' t (j« I' rom t.lioj'o prirt icula r 
l-.i'-.t wkIoIv |>o!c'.' i Vfd .i:-' (lilticiilt \o U5io jirorluc- 
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lixpcriciico of learning Irish 



2. 1 NUMHKK,'; (el . 1,1.1) 



2,2 ClUCUMSTANCKi; AND SITUATIONS IN WH U'H CONTACT WITH lUTSU 
WAS KSTAIU.TSHKP 



2,2.1 llonu? (cf. Tabloii 2-9, 1.2.1; Tnble 10, 1.2.2) 

V.'i V r.^w of on?- ;;hI)).mM!^ ii^porlorJ i h,H- Irii^h was their firnV. 
l.if^,,iK,,p., tluit th.'V h.i.i .ir(iui r»>(i I r i !;h dt: t.h.' r,nrm^ t mu' nr, 
l.;,u,U';)i, or tli.it t.iu'ir p.u-(Mit..-. , part n^n-.M or chil(ir(>n wt-ro t^tivcj 
■;piMk.M'-. t>l Ih.' l.m(|i.ia()r. (Ui l.hr ot:hor hand, nUlmuqh no UG 
.;ub)(u-tr. and otilv Vhr..M^ PC .subi(M?t:i ntntod that Irinh was tho 
solo larKiuacjn oT thoir rein>cctivo households, 3 nn Gubjocti^ and 
M ro -.ubi.'i'ts reported that it v/au usod in thoir homes nlonq- 
side K'Hil I'.h, .'ind only in rospoct oC Irish is the home onviron- 
mnnt mentioned as n factor in the lanquaqe loarninq experioncG by 
more than a handful of subiocts. Moreover, 4.5% of the UG who 
had learned Irish (9/201) and 9.9% of the PG who had learned 
Irish (ir./16l) rei)orttHl that they bad becfun learninq the Inn- 
quaqc^ beforr^ school aqe, and it is por.sible that exposure to 
Irish in the honit^ was a factor in some of those cases. 



2.2.2 Aqo (Cf. Table 10, 1.2.2) 

V\fhilst it was not rare Cor subjects to claim to have started 
learninn Irisli before the aqe of four {see 2.2.1 above), tho 
overwhelminq . majority of subjects who had learned Irish re- 
ported havinq had their first encounter with the lanquaqe between 
the aqos of four and ten - in other words, ^urinq the normal 
primary school yearst UG 87.1% (175/201 ), PG 77.6% (12^161). A 
small minority of subjects who had learned Irish reported havinq 
bequn between the aqos of eleven and seventeen - UG 1.5% 
(3/201), PG 3.1% (5/161); but none reported havinq bequn atter 
the aqe of seventeen. 



2.2.3 Speech community (cf. Table 



19, 1.2.3) 



Most- subjects who had learn<M lu-n specified that this 
learnina experience had taken plac^' u their "own country": UG 
77 6% (156/201), PG 72.7% (117/161). However, a sizeable minor- 
ity of both groups ( UG 14.9% - 30/201, PG 16.8% - 27/161) repor- 
ted that they had learned it in a "country where the language is 
native'^ as well as. in their "own country" - which probably 
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, , . ! I , M ■! Ml.' I h •! I III I I li' V 'i| '"11 1 mil - I in I Cie I ( .K'lit . 

l,H I 11,'^ [Ml .•.'hi , I.; t '.111. i-'.'i ■' v/lin h.Ml mI Ii i'ih (lu; n.',>. •• 

] .'oi, !■(■, \ , f : |»,|) 111." "(Miiiii I V wli.-ie (lit l.nMjU.Mii- is nativ«'" 
.ii.l n.'i, .U'pii '-lit h.', .'Mfr,! 1 t ut < ■ til. 'It "mwii eotltitiy", .Mid :»iliii~ 

l,,lv Mii\ p. M'. •Ill .Ml-; (I'Cn.',^, ■ l .'ul, \r, ■ lepor- 

I . 1 1 t fi.H^'i I M ■ \ I i,M I I ' 1 1 11' ■! I I 1 I ,| I in ■ ;( nil. ■ < 'ni:ii 1 1 ii. 1 1 i < m ( »I i t n,i t. i < mii 

V , t 1«. ( I ||. ^1 til.' < .III • til 1 ( '111 M I , I I It '^'l ■ . 



T,iM /'I , 



1 1 ,'( ' 


' 1 1 1 h:. 


1)1 iw: • 


,ul. leel 


.; who 


h,l(i 1 .MI lU'd 


// /I'i 


} .Ulil IM'.I 


illli h ' 1 


.1 t h t 1 


il .it hi 


i; Mill lei't win 




1 , ; ' M 


hi} 1 . 


.pol 1 .'.I 


h.iV' I IP 


,| VI I ed t he 




1 h' ' .' ■ :.ul> 


,i;:L., 1, 


pi )l 1 ^1 i 


.1 h( ml 


their 1 -xpe r i ei 


1 ll''.ll 


I 1 1 . 1 I 1 1 I h 


III t hi ' 

J 


r.,1,' 1 1 


.icht 


i .'lumin.ir i '/tn 


TAIU.K 


7 4 I 't >iunnni i (m t i v« 


' i'Xp»*f 


i (M)C"(^ 


in tlu' 




Ci.' 1 t , 




; ; u 1 1 ) ( M • 


l.M who 


h.Kl 1 (Mr lied 




1 1 I sh 


'>vj,| 


.eil .IS 


p.M eent .iq.^S nl <l I 1 




:,ul' I". 


L-t S V/lH) 


h.ui Ir 


(11 IUhI 


1 r 1 :»h .nut 




V I S I t 1 


I'd 1.1)1' C.ii- 1 t .i(;lit 












i>c; 








(77 ) 


(51 ) 


1 r i : ;h' 


!;p(>k*'ii l)y 


t hern 


SB. 




f>2.7% 


I r i 


SpfikJMl t.{~> 


t.liom 


72. 


7V. 


62.7% 


Irish 


spoktMi i n 


t lu^i r 














H4. 


4V. 


7 2.5?. 


1 1 1 '/h 


nnd iMKj 1 i 


sh 










i-n by tilt '1 


ill 


2y . 




M . 4% 


I r isl, 


imd I'lnu 1 i- 


!-.h 










cn Lo th.- 


11' 


22 . 


I'r 


27. S% 


1 I- i 


.\nci I-.iK) 1 i 


:-.h spoki 


! • n 






in t he i f coinp 


.m y 


1 n . 




21 .TiV. 



2.2.4 Factors in the learning experience 
(cf. Tables 20-26, 1.2.4) 

Fubi(^c:t.s' reports on the factors which played a role in 
their W^nrninq of Irish suqqest that formal educational and 
culturil facLoL:> rather than personal contacts and relationships 
v/erc protlorninant. This predominance, which recurs in the data for 
all lanqihTqos other than Knqlish, is in the case of Irish rathe: 
less marked than in the case of French, ra^ther more marked than 
in tlu^ .case of Italian, and of roughly similar dimensions to what 
was founci in respect of German and Spa'^ish. 

Of all the various factors specified, the most often men- 
tioned individual factor in relation to the learning of Irish (as 
of French, German and Spanish,) was school. As Table 75 illus- 
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, , ,,| ! 1 w.r, in. -Hi ln(i...l .ihuiit ,r, n\ I .Ml J I 1 -'I Im'I 

riu.ilii Ml lilt'. 1 1 I . 



VM t h .ill <>t Ih'i I ,i('t nr !. i n 

rXfM •( 1 . lUN ' 1 IM Ml 1 IH| I I i 



n 1 1 > j < 

'.h 



Mm' 



tJliml I. M n [ M UK Mi'Ih h> | 

Ml t i nl K M I 
fjlllllhiM '<t I illlcM! (»t 1»<M 
I .n*t oi lilrMt i oih '(I 



1 '1' 
1.S I 



1 )(> 



iMviH, tMk.Mi It .11 |M illun y srhnol : nc'i/.oy, (I'^S/.'^l), ma 
( ir.(,/l(,l ) . .,nu -.ijail.u- p.M CMut ,1(1.-:; nl :iurli lUihicrt:; lopoitod 
h.,vinM tMkrn lilr.h .,t. ,.ost "i,r i nMr y :;rluM>l: Uc; ')d.<>^ (lMH/i>(>l), 
n', Vy, About .wi ruihlli ol. r-ubiocts who h.ul loariuul 

Irish r.MuMt Ml h.ivinq tak.Mi Irish .k, o (h-iron r.ubjccl.: Uc; i:^.^^ 
(;!S/>C)1), in; 11. but (Mily tiny pnrci-nt .iq.- s rl.unpcl to 
havi^' l.^irriod or r.t ufliod I r i r.h i)y rn*,'an.s of courrn-j ot-.h.T Uian 
Mch(H.l or (l.'uroo couMU-s: W :\ An (6/?0l), \H) 4.0 (7/ir>l). 



2.3 hKARNlNG lUISII AT SCHOOh 

2.3.1 Irish as a medium of instruction 
(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1) 

()V(-r half thofin .subjects who had Icnrnpd Irish had appar- 
ently experienced the lanqunqo at school as one school ^ub].;ct 
amonq many. Only one UG and seven PG reported hnvinq had Irish 
as thPir sole medium of instruction at pr una r y le ve I ; eiqht UG 
and eleven PG r.-ported havinq had Irish ^s their ^^^^ ^^^^'''f) . 
instruction at post-primary level. 44.1% of UG subiects (R6/195) 
and 45.-=^% of PG subjects (71/156) who had taken Irish nt primnry 
school reported liavinq been exposed to some teachinq throuqh the 
medium of Irish at that level; while 43.9% of UG subjects 
(87/198) and 3B.U of PG subjects (59/154) who had taken Irish at 
post-primary school reported having had this experience at that 
leve 1 . 
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2.3.2 Activities and learning mater ials ^ i n the Irish class 
(cf. Tables 29-38, 1.3.2) 

In cinswpr to ouos t ions ' about the kinds of productive activi- 
. iuKi In^.'n nskt.'d to porforrn as part of the process . of 

.,.,1, • ir>i^-h .U- :w^ool , both UO and PC subjectF; mentioned ^ral 

.' .i I , ,-r.. n\\:,\\ ih.\n writ1..-n v;ork in resf)fct primary 

, ; 'a: I. it !'•;■. ;^ t t . Ml ' 1 ! i ,i n v,' f ii" 1--. » n v'Drk in respect of 

;. i--,'m---. ;.-'irK)l. ''i'h<> riiiMin^,-, I nt Irish in this r(>c?arc: were 

J,,.,,;.':-, ti,,.-..' j.w M'tTiefi. Th."^ Irish data cor.cur with 

t .li: a :(^'- a]] V'u^ Iiviiiq ciirricul.u lanquaaes apart from 

!;,,,;] 1-:, ir, :-,run.-uuT ,i ni-irkod prdoininance of references to more 
1 ,-^.-1 1 1 »ar ni no act ivi ties over references to activities 
. ,r A-.wni: - f-f«xpr..^sr.i ■a-' or "croative" .kind in res[^ect. of both 
prinary anti S"ceind 1'-'Vp1. 

As far as l.-arninq materials are concerned, references to 
r-vrual as ojn)Ose(i to non- tt?xt ua 1/a ud io~ vi sua 1 materials are 
(-.->rL/i stent ly pr^^pondera nt . in respect of Irish at both primary 
iiui s.'con-i U-vel. Such consistency is not. evident in the data 
I . |-t ..iK.-h , (--rr.an and Spanish.' Moreover, the preponderance of 
I .! , >r-:ie- to textual materials is aenoraUy more marked in 

cM.>' oi iri.sli than in the case of French, German, Spanish 
.1 rjd I r .-1 1 1 a n , 



2.3.3 J, Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

In tesr>ect both of primary and post-primary school, 
mc';rKedlv nore VG and PG subjects said that Irit=h v;as the 
lanc-uaae they had least enjoyed learning than said that it was, 
t h^- 'lannuaae' thov bad most enjoyed learning. This trend con- 
trasts vith what was found for English, French, Soanish and 
Italian, and in its consistency and degree with what ^3^as found 
: or G»:*rnian. 



2,4 LEARNERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PROFICIENCY IN IRISH 

2.4.1 -The four skills' (cf. Tables 42-58, 1.4.1) 

Abi lity in " the receptive skills, i.e. understanding 
sr>.n-cl: and readinq, in Irish (as in French, German, Spanish and 
Italian) was more frequently claimed by both l)G and PG subjects 
than lability in the productive skills, i.e. speaking and writing 
(Table- 76). Interest i nql y , proportionally more UG than PG 
"clain-.e.d ability in each of the four skills. 
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TABLE 76 Ability in the four skills in Irish 
claimed by subjects who had learned 
Ir ish 

UG PG 

(?0l) (161) 

Un(u> r St a ndi no speech 9 2.5% 85.7% 

Speak inq 8 8.1% 78.9% 

Koadinq 9 4.0% 8 5.7% 

Writ inq 8 9.6?i 6 6.S'is 



As tar as our subjects' reported difficulties with the four 
skills' in Irish are concerned, writing was most often categorized 
by both UG and PG subjects as "very hard" or "hard" and least 
often as "easy" or "very eaoy" (Table 77). Moreover, of the four 
skills this was the only one .to be placed more frequently in the 
"very hard"/"hard" category than in either the "normal" or the 
"easy "/"very easy" category (Table 78)., Speaking was consis- 
tently next most often placed in the "very hQrd"/"hard" category 
and next least often in the "easy"/"very easy" category (Table 
77). Hovvever, both UG and p.G subjects classed speaking more 
often OS "normal" than as "very hard"/ "hard!' (Table 78). 



TABLE 77 Subjects' difficulty rating for tiie four skills in 
Ir ish 

UG 
(201)' ■ 

very hard/ normal pasy/ no response 

hard < very easy 



Understand i ng 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Read i ng 
"Writ i ng 



31. 3% 

32. 8% 
27 . 9% 
43.3% 



33. 
34. 
39. 
30. 



3% 
8% 
3% 
9% 



28, 
25. 
25. 
18, 



4% 
4% 
9% 
9% 



7cO% 
7.0% 
7.0% 
7.0% 



del) 



very hard/ normal 
hard 



par.y/ 

\very easy 



no response 



Under stand i ng 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Readi ng 
Wr iti ng 



21. 1% 
32. 3% 
24.8% 
37.3% 



34.8% 
35.4% 
29.8% 
32. 3% 



\32.9% 
\22.4% 
^5.4% 
l\9.9% 



11.2% 
9.9% 
9 . 9% 

10.6% 
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verv hard/ nornml easy/ 

hard ^^^^y ^^^y 

UG 

* 



UncU:«r.stan<Ji nc| r^p<.>pch ^ 
i'poaki[K' ^ 

Wr i t i n-.} 

PG 

Under.staricii no spoecli * 
,^pcakina 

Kcadiiu; ^ 
\ 



In othe.r words, the data for Irish, like the f for most' 
of the otHer livinq curricular languages, corroborate the widely 
or cne oi-nci m . receotive skills outstrip productive 

skills in Irish to be more generally perceived as difficult than 
receptive skills is clear and consistent. 

' It is noteworthy that, in ^o'-P^'^i^"" "i^^,^':^ "1]°^^ ^fsited 
<;nhnpr^tq who had leMned Irish, those subjects who had v^s^tea 
the' cieltac^t ten^Pd^to report di f f icult ies . wi th the four skills 
in Irish les^ frequently (Table 79). 
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TABLE 79 r co nt anos of nil subjc^ct-s 
rt-"! 'Dr t i nci d i 1 f i cu 1 V iv>r; v;it:!i 
witii porc'-MU.ncjos ol .subject- 
t arht rt^por t i no ell i' I Icul t. b^ 



v/!io luid 1 earned I r i sl^ 
\:Uo four skills, comparod 
5 v.'ho had visited the Oael- 
^ v/it.h with four skills 



I 



UG who had Mo 

a r nod resimnse 
Irish 



(201 ) 



UG who had 
learned 
Irish and 
vi s i ted 
Gael tach t 
(77) 



No 

response 



Under sta ndi nq 

Sp'^ak i nq 
Headi nq 
Vvr i t i nq 



31.3^ 
32.8?, 
27.9% 
43.3% 



7.0% 
7.0% 
7.0% 
7 . 0% 



PG who had fio 

lear ncd response 

Irish 



( 161 > 



13.0% 
14. 3% 
16.9% 
31. 2% 

PG who had 
learned 
Irish and 
visited 
Gaeltacht 
(51) 



5.2% 
5.2% 
5.2% 
5.2% 

Mo . 

response 



Understand i nq 

speech ' 
Speaki nq 
Read i nq 
\-lr i t i nq 



,21.1% 
32.3% 
24.8% 
37.3% 



11.2% 
9.9% 
9.9% 

10.6% 



11.8% 
27.5% 
13.7% 
33. 3% 



A similar though not quite so consistent trend is revealed 
if one compares the di f f i-.-ul t ies reported by . the whole set of 
subjects who" had learned Irish with the difficulties reported by 
tho.se subjects who had experienced Irish as a medium of instruc- 
tion at second level. In qeneral, difficulties with the four 
skills in Irish wore reported proportionally less frequently by 
the latter qroup (Table 80). 
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TABLE 80 P'-rct.-nt.aqes ot all s^ibjects wlio had learned Xjish 

r-portinn d i f f i r.-u 1 f. ief with the four skills, compare'j 
v.-ith. ixTc^.MUao. s of subio'Jt^^ who had experienced Irish 

a,s n i:n~"Jiu!m ot: i: rA.fuct/i'.>n at ^w>coMd level repnrMnq 
: t ', ■ M n ■ o'jv skills 



1 1 ' 



1 ^^.^ r ni rospon^^t^ c-xper ic-nced response 

I,- i -ti Irish as a 

medium of 

instruction 

at second 

leve 1 

(201) (87) 



rnd^n stand i n(T 

sp...r;h 
:•■ 1 u M k i 11" 
kf.^ad I tiq 
Wr i t i no 



31.3% 
32.8'^ 
2 7 . 9 3, 
^{3.3% 



7 .0% 
7 .0% 
7 .0% 
7 .0% 



PG who had No 
learned response 
Ir i sh 



(161) 



21.8% 
23.0% 
12.6% 
39.1% 

PG who had 
exper ienced 
Irish as a 
medium of 
i nstr uct ion 
at second 
level 
(59) 



2,3% 
2^3.% 
2,3% 
2.3% 

No 

response 



Understandinq 

.speech 21.1% 

Sf>eakinn 32.3% 

Head inn 2 4.8% 

Writ, i no 31^.3% 



11.2% 
9.9% 
9.9% 

10,6% 



22.0% 
32.2% 
17.0% 
25,4% 



13.6% 
13,6% 
13.6% 
13.6% 



Finally on this point, relative to the whole set of subjects 
who had learned Irish, those who at second level had been exposed 
to a variety of learninq materials - including non-textua 1/audio- 
visual materials - reported difficulties with the four skills 
proportionally less frequently, whereas those who had used only 
or mainly textual materials at second level reported such difti- 
culties proportionally more frequently (Tables 81 and 82). 
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TABLE 81 



P.u- iitaQos of all ?5ubi.'ets.who had learned Irish 
roportincT difficultioH with thv four ski 11?^ compared 
with perccruaqcs of subiects whose learninq materials 
at second level had included non- tex t ua 1/audio-vi ,sual 
materials reporting difficulties with the four skills 



UG who had 
learned 
Ir ish 



(?0l ; 



No 

response 



ilG whose 
learni ng 
materials 
i nfcluded 
a/visual 
mater ials 
(77 ) 



No 

response 



Understandi ng 

speech 
Speak inq 
Readi nq 
Wr i t i nq 



31.3% 

32.8% 
27. P% 
43.3% 

PG who had 

learned 

Irish 



(161 ) 



7.0% 
7.0% 
7.0% 
7 .0% 

No 

response 



24. 7% 
29.9% 
26. 0% 
39.0% 

PG whose 
learning 
ma terals 
i ncluded. 
a/visual 
mater ials 
(37) 



6.5% 
6.5% 
6.5% 
6.5% 

Mo 

response 



Understandi nc 

speech 
Speak i ng 
R^adi nq 
Wr i t i n a 



21. 1% 
32. 3% 
2.4. 8% 
37. 3% 



11.2% 
9.9% 
9.9% 

10.6% 



18.9% 
27.0% 
18.9% 
29.7% 



8.1% 
8.1% 
8.1% 
8.1% 
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1 1 



I 1 n I \' 



o 1 . 
di i f i' 



ill suli-i.^M.s v/ho hrul lonrnoa Irish 
niltu-o Willi four skills,, compared 

; :3ubiv"Ct.s \.'ho had u^w■'d ^ nly or 
I -arni nq mater ials at socond. h 



]■( 'T iO r t i no dill 



icultii-'S with, ttu.^ four skills 



l.^ai" nod 
Tr ish 



(201) 



No 

rc'Sponso 



IIG who had 
used only/ 
ma inly, 
textual 
learni ng 
materials 
(120) 



No 

response 



fiiivl. - rs t andi nu 

s tu?cch 
Stjoaki nq 
Read i nq 
Ivi^itinq 



31. 3% 
32.8* 
27.9% 
4 3.3% 

PG who had 
learned 
■ Ir i sh 



(161') 



■ 7.0% 
7.0% 
7.0% 
7 .0% 

V,o 

response 



35.8% 
35.0% 
30.8% 
45.8% 

PG who had 
used only/ 
mainly 
textua 1 
lr..arninq 
materials 
(121) 



6.7% 
6.7% 
6 . 7% 
6.7?v 

No 

response 



llndorstandi nq 

speech 
Sueaki ng 
Readi nq 
Writ i nq 



21.1% 
32.3% 
2^.8%- 
37 3% 



11. 2% 
9.9% 
9 .9% 

10. 6% 



22.3% 
34.7% 
26.4% 
39.7% 



10.7% 
10.7% 
10.7% 
10.7% 
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2.4.2 Particular productive difficulties 
(cf . Tables 59-73, 1.4.2) 



Of tlio i^i'A aspects of producing Irish which subjects wer 
:jsk.>(l to raii (or dilTicultv, "findinn the riaht turn of phrase 

t or rxcict ly whnt you 



inos t 



1 1 1 



t. n . ■ 



d 



want to jiny in n particular situation" was 
"v,M-v fiard^V "hard" and lonst often deemed 
,.i-v {Tnblo H :U and v/a.s markedly rr.ort? 

. ,(1 ' .1;; " y li.ir d".-^ "ba rd " t !ian " tiornia I " or 
asy" Cl'abl'' H4 ) . A^: 
n- v.'as i--.;.)st: vvic^ely rnti-^(i 
a ii{:uai:>.-r, niont lon^d by subircts, 
h a V I ^ air'',' a ci \' bo (? n ci i s c * u s ^.^ d . 



v.'as stal t.'d oarl i' 
\'-o ry bard •'/"hard" in 
and po^ 



of te n 
asy'V 
r ( 1 . 4 , : ) 

r r?spect of 
.s i ble rr-'av^ons 



TABLE Subit^ct^i' difficulty rating of 

spcakina and writing Irish 



different aspects of 



I-,\act torn. 
Riqht. word 
Word order 
Pro nuTrc<a t ion 
Right turWof 

ph r a s o 
Int ona t io n 




Kxact form 
Piqht word 
Word order 
Pronuncia t ion 
Right turn of 

ph ra so 
I ntona t i on 



vory hard/ 
tiard 

46. 3^^ 
3 9.3^. 
17.4% 
14. 4% 

51.2'?, 
26.4% 



vnry hard/ 
hard 

38.5% 
42.9% 
13.7% 
10. 6% 



(201 ) 



norma I 



30 . 8 % 
33.8% 
3 9 . B % 
34.8% 

30. 3% 
39. 3% 



easy/ 
very easy 

■ 16.9% 
21.4% 
36.8% 
45.3% 

12.4% 
2 8.4% 



PG 
(161 ) 



4 6.0% 
18.6% 



norma 1 



27 . j% 
26.7% 
3 6.0% 
31.7% 

26.1% 
32 .9% 



easy/ 
very easy 

22.4% 
18.6% 
39.8% 
44.7% 

16.1% 
36.0% 



no 

response 

6.0% 
5.5%- 
6.0% 
5.5% 

6.0% 
6.0% 



no 

response 

11.8% 
11.8% 
10.6% 
13.0% 

11.8% 
12.4% 



The next most difficult aspects of speaking and writing 
Irish accordinq to our subjects appear to be "getting the 
exact form right" and- "finding the right word". Again this is 
in line with the trend which emerges from the data for- other 
languages (cf. 1.4.2). UG and PG concurred in that more of 
them placed these items in the "very hard"/ "hard" category 
than in either of the other cat-gories (Table" 84 r; theT'-d^^^ 
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in that, whert^ns thr tJO* catcqorized the former more often than 
the latter as "very hard"/ "hard" and less oft,en than the latter 
as "nornal" or "easy'V'very easy", the PG did the reverse (Table 
S3). 



TABLE 8 4 



C.i 1 1 'qf)r i xr'i t" i on ol 
wr 1 1 i IK? 1 f i sh acc 
sub ioL-t.s ' i-ospiins 



(iiff^-r»^nt asr:>GCts of spcakinq and 
■)i-ci i nc; to tlv^ h i cjIk^s t numbers of 



. hard"/ "hnrd" "normal" "easy "/"v. easy " 



UG 



l^lxrict form 

Riqht word 

iN'ord order 

Pronunciat Ion 

kiaht turn oi t>b»rasc 

I ntonat ion 



Exact form 

Piaht word 

Wore? order 

Pronunciat ion 

Kiqht turn of phrase 

Intonat ion 



PG 



At the other end of the scale, the item which in respect of 
Iri<^h was characterized least often as "very hard"/"hard" and 
most often as "easy"/"very easy" was "pronouncing the words 
properly" (Table 83). Amonq both UG and PG subjects this item 
was found "easv"/"very easy" more often than it was found, either 
"normal" or ^ "very hard"/"hard" (Table .84). After pronun- 
ciation the item in Irish which most often cropped up in 
the "easy"/"very easy" and "normal" cat^ories and next least 
often' in the "very hard"/ "hard" category was "getting the word 
order right". More UG subjects found this item "normal" than 
found it either "very hard"/^'hard" or "easy"/"very easy"; 
while more PG subjects found it "easy "/"very easy" than 
found it either "very hard"/"ha::d" or "normal" (Tables 83 and 
84). 

Finally, "getting the riqht i.^tonation" appears in the Irish 
data consistently fourth from the top in the "very hard"/"hard" 
section of. Table 83 and third from the top in the "easyV'very 
easy" section. UG subjects classified Irish intonation as "nor- 
mal" more often than either "very hard"/ "hard" or "easy"/"very 
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oasy"/ whoroas PG subiect.^ rlassified i V more otton as ^^^V / 
"very .>asv" than as c^ithor "very hard'V'hard" or as "normal" 
(TabU- 84)1 Once again those findinqs by and large echo the 
findinqs for other - lanauages (cf.. 1.4.2). 

rt- one cc.paros the proportion of all subjects who had 
learnod Irish r.^n^rting particular productive . ^| ^ 
Irish with th.> proportion of Fuibjocts who had vifutod the Gael- 
tarht r.M.c)rtnu, ^uu-h uitflculti-^s (Tablr^ one f i nas a consis- 

l;it t.>r" .-at-ooi-.' l-.ii > .-.Mitrary tr-nd, on t.!i>^ wholo, a- far as PC. 

,U'.' (-. VK*- M' 11' •(! . 



TABLE 85 P-roMUaqos of all subivu-ts who had learned Irish, 

r^^^uortinq particular productive difficulties, compared 
with percentaaes of subiocts who had learned Irish and 
visitpd the Gaeltncht reportma such difficulties 



Kxact fori:i 
Riqht word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Riqht turn of 

phrase 
Intonat ion 



F.xact form 
H iabt word 
Word order 
Pronunciat ion 
Kiqht turn of 

phrase 
I ntona t ion 



{\r, who had 
1 ca rned 
Irish 



(201 ) 

46.3% 
39. 3^ 
17.4?, 
14.4% 

51.2% 
26.4% 

PG who had 
lea r ne-i 
, I r i sh 



f 161 ) 

38.5% 
42.9% 
13.7?, 
10.6% 

46.0% 
18.6% 



No 

respo nse 



6.0% 
5.5% 
6.0% 
5.5% 

6.0% 
6.0% 

No 

response 



11.8% 
11.8% 
10.6% 
13 .0% 

11.8% 
12.4% 



PG who liad 
learned 
Irish and 
vis i ted 
Gae Itacht 
(77 ) 

35. 1% 
29 .9% 
5 .1% 
6.5% 

39.0% 
18.2% 

PG who had 
learned 
Irish and 
vis ited 
Gae Itacht 
(51 ) 

41.2% 
51.0% 
11.8% 
•13.7% 

54.9% 
11.8% 



No 

response 



3.9% 
3.9% 
3.9% 
3.9% 

3.9% 
3.9% 

No 

response 



A similar 



result is arrived at if 



compares 



the 



7«" 



particular productivo difficulties reported by all ^I^^^sh 

"loarners with those reported by subjects who had experienced 

Irish as a medium of instruction at second level. However, in 

this casQ the PG data diverge rather less from the UG data (Table 



TABLE 86 Porr^^ntaqpn of all subjcctr^ who had Learned Irish 

1 .'jx^rt, i iKi j.artifnjlar productive difficulties compared 
\;itli i-^r^rcent.iqns of <3ubitH"ts who had experienced Irish 

it second level reporting 



3 m.:>dium of instruction 
r.uch d I f i cult i es . 



Kxnct foriTi 
Right vyord 
Word ordtT 
Pro nunc i at ion 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonation^ 



F-'xact form 
Riaht word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonat ion 



I'G who had 
It-'ar nod 
Irish 



(201) 

46.3%. 
39. 3% 
17.4% 
14.4% 

51.2% 
26.4% 

PG who had 

learned 

Irish 



(161) 

38.5% 
42.9% 
13.7% 
10.6% 

46.0% 
18.6% 



No 

rosponse 



6.0% 
5.5% 
6.0% 
5.5% 

6.0% 
6.0% 

No 

response 



1 J .8% 
li.8% 
10,6% 
13.0% 

11.8% 
12.4% 



UG who had 
Irish as 
medium of 
i n L r u c t i p n 
at second 
level 

(87 ) 

37.9% 
37.9% 
14.9% 
12.6% 

46.0% 
" 21.8% 

PG who had 
Irish as 
medium of 
i nstruction 
at second 
level 

(59) 

32.2% 
35.6% 

5.1% 

8-. 5% 

5 7.6% 
20.3% 



No 

response 



,3% 
3% 
.3% 
,3% 

.3% 
.3% 



No 

response 



10.2% 
10.2% 
10.2% 
10.2% 

10.2% 
10.2% 



A neater pattern emerges from a comparison of the particular 
productive difficulties of the entire set of subjects who had 
Learned Irish with the productive difficulties of subjects whose 
Trish - learning materals had included— non-textual/a udio-visua-1- 
materials. The trend for proportionally fewer such difficulties 
to be reported by the latter group was completely consistent 
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amonqst UG subjects and disturbed by only a very sliaht counter- 
trend In just one category amonqst PG subjects (Table 87}. Nor^e- 
ovor, UG and PG subjects who had used only or mainly textual 
learninq materials consistently reported slightly more such di f - 
ficulties than the qonorality of subjects who had learned Irish 
(Table 88 ) . 



TABU-: 87 r.-rconv.uJ.'^> .^,11 5U,lb^ec-t^^ who ha(] loarn-d Irish 

report- iiu; particular productivi.^ difficulties comnarr 
with inn-rt^ntaqos of subjocts whose Irish loarninn 
matrrials at s.-cond l.-vol had included non-textual/ 
audio- visual materials r.-f^.ort inq such - d i t' f i cul t ies 



UG who had 
lea r nod 
fr ish 



(201) 



No ■ 

re.sponse 



'UG who had 
used a/\r 
materials 
at .second 
level 
(77 ) 



No 

response 



Exact form 
Riqht word 
Word order 
Pronunc iat ion 
Riaht turn of 

ph rase 
Intona t ion 



46.3% 
39 . 3* 

14.4% 

51.2% 
26.4% 

PG who had 

learned 

Irish 



(161) 



Exact form 38.5% 

Right word 42.9% 

Word order 13.7% 

Pronunciation 10.6% 
Riaht turn of 

phrase ' 46.0% 

Intonation 18.6% 



6.n'^ 
5. 

6.0?. 
5.5% 

6.0%." 
6.0% 

No 

response 



1 I .8% 
11.8% 
10. 6% 
13.0% 

11.8% 
12.4% 



37.7% 
28.6% 
11.7% 
7.8% 

44.2% 
16.9% 

PG who had 
used a/v 
materials 
at second 
leve 1 
(37) 

32.4% 
43.2% 
10.8% 
2.7% 

40.5% 
. 13.^% 



5% 
5% 
5% 
5^ 



. 6.5% 
6.5% 

No 

response 



^8.1% 
8.1% 
.8.1% 
B.1% 

8.1% 
8.1% 
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TABL?: 8 8 re 'r»l aov'S of .i 1 1 ^;llbi('Cl s who had 1 ea r ned Irish 

report in« J p<i r 1. 1 c-u 1 n r f-roduct-ivo difficulties comparod 
with i>t>rc'Mit no.-', of sub1f"'Ct:s who had used only or 
i.u-iiiilv ti'Xlual Irish matt?rials at second lovel 
r^'U'ort iv,a such di f f icultioa 



I'C who had 
1 ,^ar nod 
Irish 



201 ) 



No 



UG who had 
used only/ 
mai nly 
textua 1 
materials 
at second 
1 e ve 1 . 
(120) 



No 

response 



i:xact form 46.3% 

Riaht word 39.3% 

Word orclt^r 17.4% 

Pronunciation 14.4% 
Riqht turn of 

phrase 51.2% 

I ntona t ion 2 6.4% 



0% 
5% 
0% 
5% 

0% 
0% 



50.8% 
45.0% 
20.8% 
16.7% 

55.0% 
29.2% 



7% 
7% 
7% 
7% 

7% 
7% 



PG who had 
learned 
Ir ish 



(161 ) 



No 

response 



PG ,who had 
iised only/ 
mai nly 
textual 
materials 
at second 
1 e ve 1 

(121) 



No 

response 



Exact form 3b . 5% 

Riqht word 42.9% 

Word order 13.7% 

Pronunciation 10.6% 
Riqht turn of 

phrase 46.0% 

Intonation 18 . 6% 



11.8% 
11.8% 
10.6% 
13.0% 

11.8% 
i:?.4% 



39.7% 
4 3.0% 
14.0% 
i3.2% 

48. 8\ 
20.7%^ 



12.4% 
12.4% 
'12-4% 
12.4% 

12.4% 
12.4% 
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Chapter 3 



Experience of learning French 



3.1 NUMBERS (cC. Table 1, 1.1) 

92. of DC ;uihioct.s (2:n/?4() ) nnd 90. 3% of PG subiocts 
(187/2(^7) hnrl l.^Jrn.■ti f'T'-nch ar St. a nr.. 



].2 CIKCUMSTANCKS AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT 
WAS ESTABLISHED 



3.2.1 Home (cf. Tables 2-9, 1.2.1; Table 10, 1.2.2) 

Only tiny minorities of the subjects who had learned French 
iO{K)r-t.^(i it'a^i their native languaqe, or as the native ldnqua(?e 
ot their parents or partners. No UG and only one PG reported 
Krench as the native language of his/her children. Similarly, 
only tiny proportions claimed that French was used in their 
households c^r that their homo environment was a factor in their 
experience ot learning >^rench. No UG and only 3 PG claimed to 
hnvf^ start»-nl learn inq Fre^ncli before normal school aqe. 

3.2.2 Age (cf. Table 10, 1.2.2) 

A majority of subjects. who had learned French reported that 
they liad started learnino French between the aqes of eleven and 
seventeen, that is to say, during the years normally associated 
with second-level educa.tion: UG 69.7% (154/221 ),. PG 58.3% 
(109/187). However, quite- a substantial minority of subjects who 
had learned French reported having begun learning. It in what 
would normally have been their primary school years (4-10): UG 
21 3% (47/221), PG 13.4% (25/187). It has already been men- 
tioned (3.2.1) that only a handful of subjects who had learned 
French (UG 0.0% - 0/221, PG 1.6% - 3/187X placed their first 
learning encounter with the lanquage in whftt arc nocnially the 
pre-school vears. Rather more ( UG 1.8% ^4/221, PG 6.4% - 
12/187) claimed to have started learning the language^ a ft;er the 

age of seventeen. y ,t . ' ' 

i 

3.2.3 Speech community ('cf . Tables 11-19,1.2.3) ^ 

A majority of UG subjects who had learned French (67.4% - 
1 49/221 ) and just under half of PG sub jects >*whQ had lea>rned 
French (44.4% - 8 3/ 187 ).- reported ^hat they had. learned it in 
their "own country", "•• which for most of thern meant 
rYeland". " ' A substantival ' minority of both samprles (UG 18vl%^ — 
40/221, PG 26.7% .--50/18/T reported that they^had learned it bdth 
in their "own - country" and i'n a "country - where the language 
is' native". However, only a few reported having learned French 
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1,, .-(ui-.tr / i!). !- It i': rvitiv. (IT. 4,5* - 10/221, 
IH'.M, Ml ,1 It'- th.\ri r>iK'h ri rniint:iy of their 

cr ; , .1 . - I . "M - '^j/lBV) c-r in combinations 

. tj.i r' f^Mn { MP ciii' ' ini'nt. icMioti .■il.)0\'<.'' ( U*".' 1.8% - 
♦ - 7 I M 7 f . 

1, 'v>i-.- th '< h.tlf ot ivjt h (1/; rind PC subjects who 

i t lu-i, rl 'iii;;- J t ^i jiind a French-speaking 

.;.hf ( » Jl .'.M ) , VC ri4.2V (irt!0/187) Data on the 

) ,Mui I'M [■ojuirr to ) r.-ncli .'iqurod in such 



'IVMU.r: .I'.K.un i ' .it i. vi* i^n i i .n;. in :-ronch- 

'>^.\r. \ r*'i foiiiu i" U'.- of riuh jocts who had 
l-\uii'(i French, r-xpriv: v/j as percenLaqes 
r>! all sub-]Oc'tM who had loai-ned French 
and visit'.'d such coLintr iPS 



iJG PG 

M 2 U ' ( i 20 ) 

Ml b\- t.hor:i 'IS . 17. 5% 

n to rh.-fr 7 . ' ^. 5.1.7% 



1 '-1 Mii>ir 



•n in h^' ; ' 



1 , ^: V, 7 A . 2 % 



J F;i.i ! I 

1-.' t .ii' > 



14.2% 



F a c tor v> 1 t. f : r -j r n .' n g e x pe i. i i o o 
ici : Tab[er> 20-2^. 1.2.4) 

^. r-, i/: th'.- var '.oun l='^ cor.s which were reported by 

havf bo-n rativc in the language 

;i ' .^.v:i>- r I E-ci^ , m re ipc'Ct <:f F'. eni'h as of all languages 
. ^ s :,h , I aosc of a formw. o.iucat ional or cultural 

jn.- r.. f r^'qucnt. ly mortriorvd than those of a more 
;>''^ 1 ly , tr.hi:^ T.,.t'.torn is more pronounced in 
:1 ^ d ,i t- n t h a :^ . n t. i da t: ;^ t; o r t h o other languages - a fact 
if; aii' .uiy b.^on not:od and discussed (cf. 1.2.4 above). 

"oriv.al r^duca t. i onal and cultural factors mentioned in 
t'v barninq French, school was predominant, being refer-, 
hv "r -ubi'Vis morto oft-on than all other factors combined 
' f c; subv-ct.^;. not very rnarkedly less often than all other 
rorbi P.s, <i ; Tablo 90 ) . , ' 
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TABLE 90 Tho importance of school as coinparod 
with all other factors in subjects' 
ox[)erionco of learning I'rench 



iNumbur of times J:ichool nen tinned 19^^ 1361 

'Number of times ol.hor factors 



ment ionod 



162 173; 



I 



A not inconsiderable minority of subjects who had .learned 
French reported having taken it as a subject at primary school: 
UG 25.3%' ( 56/221 ), PG 20.3% (38/187); and the ya.^t niaiority of 
them reported having taken it at post-primary school : UG 99 . 1% 
(210/221), PC, 88.8% (166/187 ). 7.2% of UG subjects (16/221) and 
21 4% of PC, subjects (40/187) who had learned French had studied 
itas part of a' deqree course; the PG showing in this context was 
thus markedly stronger than the UG showing. 4.5% of UG 'subjects 
(10/221) and 23. S% of PG subjects (44/187) who had learned French 
had learned or studied it by means of courses other than 
school or degi e courses; the percentage of PG subjects in this 
category was thus again markedly higher than the percentage of 
, UG subjects . 



■3.3 LEARNING FRENCH AT SCHOOL 

3,3,1 French as a medium of instruction 
(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1) 

Most subjects who had learned French at school reported 
never, having experienced it as a medium of instruction. Only 
four subjects (all PG) stated that they had been taught 
entirely through French at pr imary level, and only two (;'Oth PG) 
that t^Iey had been tau,:ht :rely through ,f P^^^" 

primary level. 7.1% of UG subjects (4/56) and > .3% of PG 
subjects (6/38) who nad taken French at primary r . )1 reported 
having had some experience of French as a medium instruction 
at that level, while 23.3% of UG subjects (51/219) and 17.5% 
of PG subjects (29/166) who had taken French at post-primary 
school reported having been exposed to some teaching through 
the medium of French at that level. 
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J. 3.2 Act t it.'ii nrui nuit(^rials in t ho Kronch 
rlnnt-,room {cf. Tnblcs 29-38, 1.3.2 ) 

V.'itp t"t. r-nr.^ \o \.\]>' kinds o! productive net i v i t. i os Lhcy 
.■M>M'i''il 1 ti w!) t 1 ;;t U><if!ii Pm.' Vrt-nch nt school , both UG. orul P(^ 
...il, 1, ,-t ;, t'-MiI'Ml to iiuTit lun (T 1 woi-k more oft. oti than writ: ton 
wt.r k m |-.>:,|MM/t cil i'l'tMuMi at jirimary hwol ntici loss ot tien than 
wi I t I m wt)r k in fo^^poct of .'n-tioh at post-pr iinary I'wol, the 
li.Mic!) (i>»ta in this totiatd l)i.«ituj lathcr similar to the I t i sh 
K,>l ii.MUN^s to activities of n inoro '•mocha n i ca 1 " nature in 
res.noot oi t ho hMrnitui ol I-'roticii at both primary and post- 
piiinatv lovel arc - as in ros[ioct of tlio loarninq of all other 
UiiMua'i'-;-. apart finin Knolish at these- lovols - very much 
in, , I . . p r . '\'a 1 < • n* t h.an rof oi . ■ noes, to act i v i t i i.^s of a ni(w e so 1 f - 
( 'X p t i-i: . I v. • or " o I ♦,M t 1 V( ■ " k i lul . 

U 1 t h I ' Mia r (I t e la nciuatje 1 e^ r n i nq ma ter i a 1 s , UG subjects 
ir<.' ■ v(Mied non-t,o>:tual/autlit.'-visua 1 materials prt^cisoly as often 
.i;, ■ in o 1 y t . t ua I ma tor i a Is in r(\spoct of T'rench at pr imar y level, 
.inii iiu»r<- than lour fifths a.s cfLen as purely textual materials in 
t,-;i,. ol !i"iioti at i)f)St-rn- imary level. In PG responses refer- 
.•noe;, t.) put. 'p.* t.-xtual materials consistently and clearly out- 
^tttip relei-nces to non-t oxtua 1/audio-visua 1 materials. 



3.3.3 Knioyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

N-a: !',- two !itths of UCi subjt-cts atid more than a third of 
j-,ul>)eet:, u'lu) had taken I'ronch at {n-imary so ^ol said that it 
wa:; the lanouaue they had most enjoyed learning at that level, 
wfiilst iust tivor a third of IK\ subjects and just under a f'''^th 
oi PG subieots who had taken French at primary school said it 
was the lanfjuaqo thoy had least enjoyed learning at that level. 
Thus: a nmch hiqher prooortion of UG than PG reported strong 
rt?act ions to French at primary schooj . 

Jr:s . over a third of UG subjects and just under a third of 
PG subjt-;.-ts who tuid taken French at post- primary school 
claimrd that it was the language they had most enjoyed learning 
at that level, whereas rather less than a quarter of each 
.;ample said that it was the language they had least enjoyed 
loarninq at that love 1 . 

In its uoneral trend this pattern of responsof-: . orresponds 
to what, was found in respect of English, Spanish and Italian. 
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1.4 l.KAKNKUS ' I'lllU'Kl'TIONS OK TIIKIK I'HOK I CI ! NfY IN FKI'-.NCH 



Th.' tour nkil!-. (ct. T.ibloi; 42-'jf., 1 . ') . 1 ) 

, ,,,liv.' '.kills (MMililiii and ii ndi ■ n, I .1 lul i ni| siH'.'C'h) w.in <■""- 
. ,--,.nt iv iiK...' I ..■.'M.^nt iv i-l.ui- .1 th..,i al.i 1 ity . i. Uw ^ pro- 
,|u.-t,v r.kilh-. (w, ,Mn., .wul .-....■akin,,) ( T,, 1, 1 . • -) 1 ) ■ Th . n . s in 
I WW Witt, th.. r.n.l.n.r'. tcr Irish, < 1. ' ■ S|Mn.r,h .-itiji ' " ' " • 

I ( 'ur i 1 1 s . 



TA1U,K 91 



;k 1 I 1 in 



!■ 1 



. I 1 IIH > 



i 1 i t \- \n t he t (uii 



^'l .'•'.1 k i nn 
!^ .Hi ; mi 



H ri . ( ) > 



( 1 H 7 ) 
72.^'?. 
7^1 ./f 



.' I i 



. rr-.;-iit <Hi in'lMl^l- "1 cM^Nm sii;iuu-t tor t^.^ 

.M, w \ iiat l..at-n.>r - ri..i to pr-rciM vc second 

^pJJurt An analvsi.'. of our suhv^ts' difMcuUy raV. f or 

r- rvu- iancuiaq.^^' ski 1 Is ( inbW' '9:^) ron'eals, how.^vpr, that 

viwr-vu/ ar.onqs*: PG :^uh1octs writing and spoaM nq Kronch wore 
.na.M-d • und as diilicuU more of>.on than understand i na spoken 
K;..,ncl' Vnu r.aclina ^-^rench, in the UG data it is sponkino 
..n, rstandinq .;rK^ken Krench tlial ap^pear at the tof of thL 
'.I- li ir-o" '"•hurd" rabl.-. Th i ^ Icir^t findino constitutes a 

.;v.'-r .-nr-^ t i mn th- Q-neral trend of rrv^ult- in t h i ^.^ context and 
"roMl-'d to th.^ oart ic-ular i-rspeotive Anqlophones ^^oem 
'b-v.. on Prvnch phonoloay and ':.onetics (ct. commerar. on 
.y,ch i ntona t u Ml and pronuneir.t ion , i . -1 . A 



1 i t" ' wu 1 r _ e,'- w 
.,n<i ^■,\.?.}. 

It 1. ,,lr,o M)' 'St inn ■ ■ note that whilst a ■ir,a)ority of 

o,jW-i,vns v.-' '.ad ..i. '^n l-r^vich fin the oane o! tlu subi'-ct.-^ a 

;...r-v 'larne "rair3ritv) o aim-c/ aljility in each of the four 

..n p-enolr' • n'ablo ^'O, m both the ur, and th.^ PC d?,ta for 

.-tr-'iVn' snr.-.r^b - w..r- rnor- olton placed in the "very hardV 
"••hard" cal'- 'uuy t l^m in eith.^/ the "nornal" -r the "casy V 
" VP r V o J? s \' " oat - qo r / ( t I ^ s a r.d ^ j) . 



8 



8'J 



TABI.H 92 Sub i<u't 



itv latino lor tho tour f'.kiHs in 



DC 
(22\) 



viM'v luiril/ 



very oa.sy 



no rosponse 



t hull' I. St and i nn 

i fl<? 



SI, . (>* 



27.2% 
29.4% 
4 H . 4 % 



15.4% 
10,0% 
19.9% 
10.4%> 



4,1% 
4,1% 
4 .1% 
4.1% 



( 187 ) 



\'or V hard/ 
h.nd 



nor inn 1 



easy/ 
very easy 



no response 



Mini* ' I' t .1 lid I M • ' 
Sf ."<i k i fui 

R< Md 1 HLl 

Wi It 1 n'l 



4 :^ . .3 % 

4 H . 7 % 
^ . ') 

5 1 , U 



21.9% 
27 .3% 
3 1,0% 
2 4 . % 



25.7% 
15.0% 
30,5% 
13,9% 



10, 2% 
9,1% 
8.6% 

10. 2% 



TABLE 9 3 C-i r • ^qor i t: ion of the four skills in French according 
t:o the hinhrc:t. n nbers of subjects' respjonses 



I : r-.do r \\ t. i\ u d i n q s ; < ch 
Si'-Mk 1 n(] 
H'VT i i nq 
W r I V 1 n q 



f ; tulf> r s f. <i n d i r q .s f . '-^ e ch 
L^penkinq 
R'^ad 1 r.q 
Wr i t i nq 



vr y hard/ normal easy/ 

;,ard very easy 
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UG 



PG 
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Ill iMnnp.ir I 
with \ t niif skill!". 



wi\h I lie wluU.' iw't 1)1 'A.\> \i <:\.i\ who had 
sulvircMS whti liad IfMin.-'l Fre nch and hcui 
Akiiu] -oiint rv t -Muh-d 1 1> rc^port. d i 1" t" i cnil t: i i^n 
1,1 IT, ;i-h h'l'.!-. froon.-m ly ('I'ablr ) . 



TABl.K l^T." .icp's (if all J.ubincts who had loarnod Kmncli 

Mil. I d]M irulti*>s with t.h.. fcnir r.killr. onif.^ar.vl 
wiih [).-/•<•.■. .M-M Mihj.MM:-. w!u-> had l.Mrn.'d Kr^Mi'-h 
and visilt'd -1 K r r ru-h- sp^M k i nq counl ry rcpnrtinc? 
[ ho;-,, -i i t t i t:u 1 t 



UCj who had 
1 (Mr \^rd 
Kr"»MU*h 



( :>:>\ 



No 

r(^sponL 



PG wlio nd 
loam- Hi 
l''r»'ncli and 
V i s i tod 
a French- 
r>pc,aki nc) 
counLr V 
(121 ) 



No 

roHponse 



Und-T.! 

Sp-^ak 
[uun\ i 
Wr i t i 



; t, ,\ rui i nq 
lu'h 

i HM 

ru) 



'> ^ . >; ■ 

S f , ♦ - 

4 . ^ * 

pf", who ha 
] ca r H'Mi 
Kr^T.ch 



(IB 



'1 . 1 y. 



44 . 6?. 

2 3.1 f^. 
4 4.6^. 

PC v;ho had 
loa r nod 
I-'rench -hnd 
vi y i tod 
. French- 
spoak i nq 
country 
(1 20) 



\ .11 
1 .7^ 
1,7?. 
I .7^ 

No 

rcNSponsG 



Rev 



42. 3* 

4 r. . 7 % 

2 . 9 

'jK 3^ 



10.2'* 
9 . U 
8.6% 

10.2% 



4 2 . t"! 1 
20.8?. 
45.8% 



5.0% 
5.0% 
5.0% 



8S 
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TAIM.M 'i<|.';-. nt .ill ■ ; u I » i < mM : wIh) had Icnrnr'd Fr.'iK'h 

lojniit. i H(i (li tf ii'uli will; t lu> lour skills c:om|.).i ri?d 

with [i.M f.Mil.ani';; ol sul):')rft :■ who hnd (^xi i onc<Mi 
l-'i(Mu*h .»!•. .1 niodiuni oi' i tv. I r uc-t ion at. post-pr nuaiy 
;,,«h* Ml 1 { ( 'pof I inn such (1 i t t i cu U. i < 



I'ndf rs 1 and i n<i 



Ui; who had No IHl who tKid No 

i , 1 rit 'ti I ( 'liixjiir.c r 'Xpcr i oncv^d rt.n;ponsR 

l'i(-ih h I'Yriich as 

n nu'diulu of 
i nsl.rucl- ion 



Utidor :;t aufl i no 

'•.t 

Wf i !. ins 



. f)V. , -1.1 1 4*).c)y. 2 .0% 



Pc; who liad ^ No PC wlio liad No 

IfNirntMl ros[ll0^^^o oxporienced res pony o 

I'ronoh French as a 

medium of 
i ns t rue t ion 
(1R7) (29) 



A2 M U).2'<1 20.7% 6.9% 

Asrn. 9.1% 31.0% 6.9% 



t^.ndmq ?'),^)^. 0.6% 17,2% 6.9% 

UritiiHi -.1.3^^, U).2% 37.^% v-.9% 



Likewise, a comparison of the difficulties with the four 
ills rr^portc^d by the whole set of subjects who had learned 
Ff'nch with those reported l^y subjects vho had exper ienred 
Frcncli as a medium of instruction at po^t-primary school 
(Table 95) reveale- that such difficulties wcje consistently 
reported prop .>rL ion- Ily more frequen^-.ly by the for.r.er than by the 
latter qroup. 

Kn very cb end ernerqes from a comparison of difficul- 

t ies ith the . . ur skills reported by subjects whose French 
loarniL.i matrrial^ at post-r.r i;.iary level had included non- 
t extua l/audio-vi^^ ' mater ials vith those reported by the gener- 
ality of subjects, -ho luad learned French (Table 96). Likewise, 
^•from a comoarison between di f f icuities - reported by subjects 
whose French learning materials at second level had been 
eyelusiv<->ly or mainly textual ..ad those reported by the whole 
s.'t of subjects who had learned French, there emerge two con- 
tradictory tr->"fs. PG subjects the former category 
reported mor^ di f f i cul t ies , ■,h'-iLd.s UG subjects in the. 
same cateqory reported slightly lower difficulties (Table 97). 
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TABLK ^if) !■ rc'.Mit -iq.'s ol .ill i'.ul)jiMMs v;lu) h.ul 1 >»rrunl Kr imh'Ii 

i,iortinq di I I icMiM ifS with t.lu^ luu, i.killj; compared 
wit h-jM'i c-iMit ni|t-; <:>t' r.ubirct ^i whciin' I n nrli l(»arriinci 
rui t VI i o 1 s nt I)o^n■.-I^1r imnry <-,rh(K^ I IukI i tu:l »rd<'d 
.uuiic^-wi iHin 1 ni.it.pr ' ,1 r. 'porting \ ' li 11 icul t. los 



lU; who Mo wlioso No 

j , ..I I 11, 'il r< ':;po[i:-o l''r'oiu:h rrr.poiu". 

Pmich lo.irni nu 

ma tor i a 1 r> 
wor(^ part: ly 
a/ vi sua 1 



Llrult^rs t a rul i i\q 

sprooh ^-'l'<^> 

Spoakirvi ')f..(Vf. 
Road i IK) 

Wr i t i ruj 4 G . 2'^ 

wlu^ had 
1 ,Mrn«'d 
I'l rich 



( I H 7 ) 



4 . i 'v, 


S 2 . 4 


4 . B % 


4.1^. 


T) , 4 I 


4 .8% 


4.1V, 




4 .B% 


4 . I I 


4 6.4* 


4 . R 


No 


VG whoKit" 


No 


r ( 'Spoivio 


i-'roncli 


re <^)on 




1 oar n i nq 






ma tor ia 1 s 






woro pn rt ly 






a/visua 1 






(107) 





Under .st and inq i 

Speak inq 4 8.7% 

Hoadinn 29.9^. 

WritiiKi 5 1. 3 i. 



10..:^. 4 3.0% 3.7% 

9.17, 5?. 1% 3«7% 

8.6% 2(;.2% 3.7% 

10.2% 45.8% 3.7% 
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,,.p,)rt.iriM ill I t i.niM with thr lour r.kiUr. compa rt'ci 
with |i.'r (M-nt nt fuibiocts whos*;^ i''nMVh lenrninq 

ii.it.-t Kil:; .»! post -primarv lovtM h,\(\ ho«Mi (^xcl u^'. i v»vl y 

nl 1M,1 I M 1 S' t ox I IM 1 



•luior t .1 lu i » iKi 



IM; who h.ui No UC. whojio No 

1 (Mr r)»Ml i-,-)pot).so l''i iMu-h ro!>pon5M^ 

i'l.Mu^h l(\iriiin(| 

mtit-.or ia 1 s 

lu'ul boon 

tox Lua 1 



\ . '1 . 1 V, . 1 

K, tHi S().h>. ^i. U 

.^7.f)f, 'I. IV, 21. 

^1 . U '11./* 

\'G wh(^ hav, Nr, PG who^K' No 

1 fMf nod rusf^onsc} KicMich response 

ir>.-nt:h learning 

niat-.cr in Is 
had been 
t-.r-xtua 1 

(1H7) (56) 



^;). 3'^ l(K.:v, 46.4% 8.9% 

,ki"ti.? 4H.7% 9'.rf. 51.8% 0.9% 

Kl..u!in(i 2'). 9% H.f)% 30.4% 8.9% 

Writiiu, 51.3% 10:2% 58.9% 8.9% 



3.4.2 Particular productive difficulties 
{cf . Tables 59-73, 1.4.2 ) 

The aspoct ol" producinq French most often characterized as 
"v.^ry luu-dV "hard" and least often as "easyV'very easy" by 
subjoctf: who had learned French was "finding the right turn of 
phraso for exactly what: you want t <^ say in a particular 
situation" (Tablo 98). which was dotjmed "very hard'V'hard by 
an absolute majority of ^iocts who had learned French (Table 
99). Tho French data )ncur here in general terms with the 
data for all other languages mentioned by sub:iocts (cf. Tables 
and discTUs^ion in 1.4.2). 

Next most difficult according to our subjects seem to be 
"getting the rig'at intonation" and "finding the right word" 
(Table 98), both of whicl* i l-.-mr* were categorized as "very 
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t, ,, "h.ti .1" i-/ Mint '.uh l.'ci {IK) .Mu! l'*! ) I |,,in r,|t .MIMI- I 
Ml. in ,ri .■ith..| "nnrni.i'" -r < a v " , i y .<.»sy" (T.U.i- '♦'M, Thy 

V. Ml fl.itM :icultv (il "tlllvlilUl *th.' liqlll wnrd ' 

.-nt I.Mily ("Mvifly to what war, tomul in nv.juH'f ol I ho 

..II,. I • l.MPPi.t^i.- (ol . i ..1..M. ;;ul.,-^'t ^'^^ -w^r.-ssmont ot 

•\,.,t M iiM t I iiht I nt (Mi.it K.ii" , on t h.' ol hanU, i 

piol.il'l'/ |.nviu,Mj.--.|M'Oi I ..lul p.-ihai':. ';h<.nl<l I t.ikoH 

ttHi.'th.T with Ih-li .r.;io:.:-.in,.Mt <.! " | . r' onnu n. ' 1 IK | t ho woril.-. 
pioi.-i Iv". rill-. l.i:;t it.'M .M'i"-'" ooi n; i ;i t o n t ly 1 oiii 1 li in t ho 
"v^.iv h,ii "h,it d" .nul ".lutiPal" sooMoris ..I Tjhl.- 'Mi, .uul ^^mnr.- 
.;iibi,MMs tioiii both I ho DC, ,it.il IM, rovi|.!i ov.ilu.itod It as voty 
tun ,i" '"h.u .1" t han ar. "rioruia 1 " <a Mi-y "/ " vory .'ai'.y" (T<ib^^; 
<n) ) What links I'r.Mu^h pitTniiiio i at i on .ind intonatum, oi 
,.,nii:;.', o, til.. la.M tliat t h.^y both t.-]ato to Ki onoh phtMiolnqy atul 
phon.'t 'i( w|jM-h /Mini o|)h«>noi; ai- OMinmnnly bold to pori^.^ivo ar, 

, .,„.a 1 t -.1., l.nal i plnMinl ..,V ■ i '! ^^"^ " ' li-i ■•1'^' " ' ' ^''^'j < 



t hci siM.oia IK v/<a i li > ; [i.-oaqi 



M \ oa 1 at t t-nt i 'Hi (f 



u:.:;i<'n Ml this point' in 1 . ) . d ;uib i» 'ot ' latiiui n\ \\u 

. .t a 1 am a 1 ;;k i I 1 i n I't « Mioh , .■).!). 



TAHI.K 98 liibi-ol;.' ditlioulty r.it i lui for -diltrM-ont a.-.pocts 
ot I'ipeak I na and wi i t i rvj I''r.'noii 



{221) 



' I" V 



Kx.'iot ; ciin 
i< 1 oht V. ; d 
Word order 

l^r(^nuno i a i i on 4(^.3'^. 
IM ' jh t. tiL. n (^t 

pbra;-.. 
1 nton 1 - on 



vory hnrd/ normal cnsy/ 



no 



J ,i V -y oarA' roHpoaj-,(> 



44. Ha 4:^. \% 2.:r^ 



33. ^^v, >!4.t^'"''. ^.^-i^ 



71 .0% 2:1.1% -KOV. 2.3^ 

4B.9'^- n.7'i. 17.:^'^. 2.3*> 

PG 
( 187) 



no 



1^ ,T r d vc r y a s y i' c s po n s c 

Exact form 36.9% 35.3% 17.1% 10.7% 

Kiqht wo:a 44.9% 34.8% 9.6% 0.7% 

W.rd ord.t M.1% 36.9% 28.3% 0.7% 

Pronunciation 37.4% 31.0% 20.9% 10.7% 
Riqht turn ot 

nhrase 63.1% 19.3% 7.0% 10.7% 

intonation 47.6% 21.4% 20.9% 10.2% 
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■I'AHI.I'; i'.it iMKU 1 Ml '.I ill I I ' I ' til ,i:-.|H't'( <it |ii nilu(MMq 

!• 1 , • nch :»(■( 'UM M lit I t 1 > I liM h i V, t I mm In > i ( >! liuljiiu-t : . ' 



1m> J 



Msy/ 

V(MV «M!iV 



1 .'ht . .r 
U't )[ li ' M < li • I 
I' n iiiu Ml ' I ,* • ion 
i< I i;h t lilt n (>l jili I .\s< ' 
I II t ( in,i t i » Ml 



Vh.I .1 ,M .I'M * 

I ' I 1 ' M M I . ' I ' i ' ' ! ■: * 
IM t ' ' 1 ' 1 .11 t .1 • * 

lilt'. MM f I ■ * 



i/nir; i -.t .-Mit 1 V tit't-h I roin tlu-M.op of tho "very hnrd'V'^i 'J" 
.,..(■ I. ion ot 'I'^, M. MH 1 ^■. "f:.Mt-incf tin'' oxnct form riqlit". This 
1 t , Mil 1 • >t ). M t . 1 o 111' TO w icK? 1 y perco i vod as difficult 

ainonu->t niit t''^ :,ul> joct-; , r.ioi.- w\\')n\ cateqorizcd it "vory 

iKud"/ "1m t i " t Ikhi as "iiorinal" or ''onoy "/"very easy", than amongst 
our lu: ;;u[r|.>ct.s , rnoro of whom piaccd it in the ".normal" 
r.if'Moi'. than in oithi^r of th(^ other two (Tabic ^9). More- 
ovt^r, in Lh-^ HH data th i r, i torn appears third in the "oaGy"/"very 
oar^v" s^'ction oi Tablo 9 8, whereas in 'the PG data it appears 
fourth in this same section. The fact that the difficulty 
rat ina of this it(M'i is relatively low in the French data 
( as con.par(Mi with its rating elsewhere is i nterpretable as a 
'-nrollary of tli'.: fact tliat pronunciation and intonation received 
,1 t , r L i cLJl.ir 1 \- high difficulty rating in tho French data in 
oonuMrison witli their rat ina in respect of other languages. 

Tho it. p >.hich is apparently Ica^ t widely perceived as 
(iiiiirult aiiKMiqrt hotit UG and PG subjects ' "getting. the word 
ord^-r. ricjht ", \\ (Consistently appears at rhe bottom of the 

"vory hard" "iiartl' ■ o* ion of Table 98, high in the "easy"/"very 
easy" section, and .it the top of the "normal" So'.;tion. An abso- 
lute majority of UG subjects - - -d this item as "normal" rather 
than "very hardV'hard" or " ' u-y easy", and more PG sub- 

jocts placed it in the "norni, or ory than in either of the 
other two {Table 99). This i .cited a similar pattern of 

responses in r:?spect ot most i r cue other languages specified by 
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Ill 1 i ■ \ 



it. 



«... I I ,•;..,) 1 -.l 



I I V t h,iii 



I ;, whM h,Ml 1 .Mt li' l''t on.'h ,»ih! Ii.id ■ n 



\ 



,..p.„ r MM p.n t .-i!... rr<Kln<M ivn .1111 M'uH i^-s -mm 
with luM rrn' Pi.-^ ol :uihi..rts who h.iC Umim-u1 !■ rnhch 
,,,ul h'ui vi n . ■! . 11 -iu*h si-Mkitid (M)unt r V i .■port nui 



l.X.li'f ! I 'Ml. 

K I'fiht wot <i 
Wot (1 ( ■ t-(i"t- 
Pr- vi^: ric Mi t 1 . 
\: [ oh t t 111 n » 
ph r ■ 
1 n t « )n.O 1 1 >u 



pv.nM t oMii 
KMil)t word 
Worrl oril'-M- 
pr onufiC'i ^ K'f^ 
Hiqht Liirn of 

plir.M I' 
I 111 oiiai i»)n 



. i 1 M t . u 1 t I , 
\H\ wlio h.ni 
I'l .'II. -li 



^1 

hM ^ 

7 1 . o ^, 
4 H.'if 



h.u 



1 . 'cO U- 'tl 



,( 1 M7 ) 

U. . • 

74.1'^ 
> 7 . -1 >, 



I o;;p 



ilO wh< ' '. kI 
h '<U III h1 

I MU'h .mkI 
^' i : ;i U ' < i . i 
I'r- 'iH-h- 

,^,pi ..ik MU! 

I " o 1. 111 1 r ' y 
( 1 1 ) 



6 .M L 'i 
4 7.6"?. 







3 H . o 


1 . 




4 Kh'A 
:> K 1 

, ^ 




i ^ 


70., 2t 






A \ . ^ 7. 






ih; w1i<^ Ii.kI 




f>un:'.o 


1 oa r mlhI 




I-'rcncli <iiKi 






V i i t o(i a 






Pronch- 






spcak i nr^ 






coLinUr y 






(1:^0) 


lo 


It 


^1 .7V 


lo 


7 ^, 


4o.(rf 


lo 


7 ^. 


1 . 7 > 


lo 






10 


.I'l 


55. B?, 


10 


. 21 


3f,.7f, 



1 . 7 

1 . 7 V, 
1.7'*, 

1 . 7 'i. 

1 . ^. 
1 . 7 V. 



rof^ponsp 



. 2% 

.?.%■ 
9.2% 
9 . 2 

9.2% 
9.2% 
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I M • I I •. ■ 11 t .I'M 



•• ol ,1 1 1 Mll^ H'tM S V 



■i| \ uni • M 1 nst I u- -t inn 
•h 1 i I t I I CM 1 t 1 > •• . 



1 1. 



',,,1 i , i\ I'r •'lu'h 

I < : I v( , 1 1 t 'd with 



1' 1 uti t woiH 

I t I M.'Hd- I .it I '>fl 

[hi .r • 
1 II ( I >ti 1 t I I m 



iM M^t wot li 
Uoi ' 1 or t i< ' I 
V\ (1IUUU* 1 ,it u^n 
1< I t turn ol 

phr.v.o 
I n t nn.i t ion 



III', w 1 1 ■ t 

1 .Ml n.'*l 
I'l ••tich 



iM'i 



U , ,.<io th\(! 
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No 




IH; who liiu 
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1 1 r nod 
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K)nso 


oKfM^r 1 vwc*. 


?d 
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nu?ci i um of 














1 n.str net i i 
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(1H7) , 






(2'^ ) 










10 


. 7 


41.4% 




7 


. 




If) 


.7% 


37.9^ 










lo 




lo. 3% 




3 */ 




V/ . 4 


U) 


. 7'^ 


1 4 . ) ^ 




" 1 




. 1 


U.) 




2 . I V, 




^ } 




47 . f)^*. * 


U) 


. 2'^ 


41.4 









A nirnilnr t.rond omerqo.s if one compares the productive 
(iif f icult los roportod by all subiects who liad learned Freneh 
with those r(M^ort,od by subjocts who had experienced Fr.Tich as a 
iTKMlium ol instruotiion jat second level. The latter group reported 
prooorl io'nal 1 V fewer difficulties in respect of most aspects ot 
produrrinq F-rcnch Crablo 101). 

No p,irt icularly clear picture emerqes from a comparison of 
product iv<- difrieulti.es repdj^ted by a 1 1 subjects who had learned 
French with those reported by learners who had been exposed to 
non-textunl/audioTvisual material-, at, post-primary 'wel. 
However, to the extent that a trend is discernible it is for 
this latter group t;o report proportionally fewer difficulties 
in respect of most ite'nis (Table 102). » 
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TABLE 103 



Porcontciqos of dll subjects who had learned French 
roportinq particular productive difficulties compared 
with percentages of subj-cts who had used exclusively 
or mainly textual French learning materials nt post- 
primary school reporting such difficulties ^ 



Hxact form 
Riqht word 
Word ordt.^r 
Pronunciation 
Hiqlit turn of 

phrase 
Intona t ion 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intona t ion 



UG who had 

learned 

French 



(221) 

36. 2% 
4 4.8 V, •* 
25.8% 
40. 3% 

71.0% 
48,.^% 

PG^who had 

learned 

French 



(187) 

36.9% 
44.9% 
24.1% 
37.4% 

63.1% 
47.6% 



Mo 

resfionat 



2.3% 
2 . 3% 
1.8% 
2 . 3% 

2 .3% 

2 . 3% 

Mo 

response 



10.7% 
10.7% 
10.7% 
10.7% 

10.7% 

10. 2% 



IIG who had 
used only 
or mainly 
text ua 1 
learning 
mater iala 
(48) 

31.3% 
41.7% 
10.4% 
41.7% 

75.0%' 
68. 

PG who had 
used only 
or mainly 
textual 
learning " 
mater ials 
(57) 

37.5% 
50.0% 
25.0% 
39.3% 

69.6% 
51.8% 



No 

response 



6. 3% 
6.3% 
6.3% 
6. 3% 

6.3% 
6. 3% 

No 

response 



12.5% 
12.5% 
12.5% 
12.5% 

12.5% 
12.5% 
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Chapter 4 



Experience of learning German 



4.1 NUMBERS (cf. Table 1, l.l) 

35.8% oC UG subjects (86/240) and 35.8% of PG subjects 
(74/207) had learned German at some staqe. 



4.2 CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT WITH GERMAN 
WAS ESTABLISHED 

4.2.1 Home (c£.. Tables 2-9, 1.2,1, Table 10, 1.2.2) 

Onlv tiny proportions oC subjects who had learned German 
claimed that it ..as their first language or the f^^^f J^"^^^^^ 
of their parents. No .PG and only one UG claimed that German was 
his/her partner's T'rst lanquaqe, and no subjects rrporUcd ['^rman 

■as their children's first language. Only two- subjects (both PG) 
r-Dorted that Germ£in was used in their household, and only hancJ- 
fuls of subjects claimed that their home. environment was a factor 

, in their experience of learning German or that they had started 
learninci German before normal school age, 

4.2.2 Age (cf. Table 10, 1.2.2) 

Consistently more subjects who had learned German reported 
having begun learning the language between the ages of eleven ann 
seventeen - that is during trie normal P°st-primary school years - 
than either earlier or later: UC, 44.2% (38/86), PG 35.1% (2^/74 • 
Onlv 4.7% of UG subjects (4/86) and 2.7% of PG subjects (2/7.5) 
who had learned German claimed to have begun learning German 
before the age of four, and only 2.3% of UG subjects (2/86) and 
no PG subjects who' had learned German claimed to have started 
learning it during the normal primary school years - i.e. ^^etween 
four and ten years. However, quite a sizeable minority of both 
groups reported that they had started learning the language after 
the age of seventeen: UG 24.4% (21/86), PG 32.4% (24/, 4). 

4.2.3 Speech community (c£. Tables 11-19, 1.2.3) 

Just under two fifths of both UG (39 5% - 34/86) and PG 
(^9 2% - 29/74) who had learned German reported having learned it 
in their "own country" - th^^ fo." the vast majority of them, 

Ireland. Quite substantial percentages claimeo to have learned 
German in a "country where the language is native (UG 20.9% 
18/86- PG 12.2% - 9/74) and in such a country as well as in tneir 
"own count';- (UG 15.1% - 13/86; PG 18.9% - 14/74). Only tiny, 
nercentages (UG 1.2% - 1/86, PG 2.7% - 2/74) reported having 
leaded German i.n a place other than 'their "own, country" or a 
"country where the language is native", and references to com- 
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binrttionj 
,T t n 1 1 
1/74 ) . 



ot places otlu^r titan the one mentioned above figure not 
in the UG drita and only barely in the PG data (1.4% - 



Moro than half of both the UG and subjects who had 
lonrned German had visited a German-speaking country at some 
stage- UG S4.7% (47/86), PG64,9% (48/74). The communicative 
experience of Gorman those subjects reported having had during 
such visits ii^ summarized in Table 104. 



TABLE 104 Communicative experience in German- 
Speaking countries of subjects who had 
learned German, expressed as proportions 
of all subjects who had learned German 
and visited such countries 



UG 
(47) 

Gt.-rman spoken by them 0.34' 
German spoken to tnerr. 0.38 
C^erman spoken in their 

company 
German and English 

spoken by them 
German and English 

snoken to them 
German rind English 

snoken in their company 0.17 



0.79 
0.47 
0.47 



PG 
(48) 

0.38 
0.44 

0.65 

0. 27 

0.29 

0.13 



4.2.4 Factors in the learning experience 
(cf. Tables 20-26, 1.2.4) 



The Gorman data, like those for all other languages apart 
from English, show a distinct and consistent ^preponderance of 
re?erenc^s to formal educational and cultural fa^ 



ices to tormai euuudu auuqj. auu ^^^^^^^^^ p^^^-^^c. 

^ncs.=. to "personal" factors in subjects' reports on the factors 
which played a role in their language learning experience. The 
degree of this preponderance in respect of German ^s roughly in 
line with what was found ii respect of Irish and Spanish. 

School was the most prominent of all the various factors 
mentioned- by both UG and PG subjects.' Although it certainly does 
not feature so strongly as a learning factor in the German data 
as in the French and Irish data, it was mentioned here more 
often than any o^her single factor - more than half as often as 
all other factors combined in the UG data and about two fifths as 
often as all other factors combined in the PG data (Table 105). 
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TABLE 105 The im[)ortanc;o oC school ai^ compared with all other 
tactort^ in subjectri^' exporionc(» of loarninq Gorman 



UG PG 

Mumbr^r ot t: imps school wns incntionod 39 30 

Numbc^r of timos other factor -S ni^^ntionrd 6 4 74 



Only tiny minoritios of subjects who had learned German (DC 
4 7% - 4/86, PG 2.7% - 2/74) reported having taken it as a 
subject at primary school. A majority of IJG subjects and more 
than two fifths of PG subjects who had learned German had 
takrn it at [>oiit-pr imary schoo I : f)G60.5"i^ (52/86), PG 43,2% 
(32/74). The percentage '' f PC subjects with a knowledqe or 
Gorman wfio had studied it at degree course Ifivel (14.9% - 11/74) 
was more than double that of the UG subjects in this category 
(7.0% - 6/86). As far as courses other than school and 
degree courses are concerned, whereas more than half the PG 
subjects who had learned German had learned or studied it by 
means of auch courses (51.4% - 38/ ) , only 15.1% (13/86) of: UG 
subjects with a knowledge of German had mado use of such courses. 



4.3 LEARNING GERMAN AT SCHOOL 



4.3.1 German as a medium of instruction 
(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1,3.1) 

Of the four UG and two PG subjects who had taken German at 
primary school, all reported having been taught through it at 
that level. On the other hand, of the n ch larger numbers 
of UG and PG subjects who had taken Germc^n at post-primary 
school, only about a sixth of each sample claimed to have ex- 
perienced German as a medium of instruction at that level; UG 
17.3% (9/52), PG 15.6% (5/32). 



4.3.2 Activities and learning materials in the German clasia 
(cf . Tables 29-38, 1 .3 .2 ) 

With regard to productive activities associated with learn- 
ing German, subjects who had taken German, at school tended tj 
mention oral work and written work in approximately equal pro- 
pc-t-ions in respect of primary level and written work some- 
what more often than oral work in respect of post-primary 
level. The results tot' German are in this respect comparable to 
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tiK.s,. I.u- S|Mni..h ,uul, wit.h rrqard to post -i>r i ma ry h-vol experi- 
,,,u-.., It,ili.,n. !n tlu. Ciorman d.ita - as in the datn for all 
oth- lanqu,-,nos apart Iron, Knglish - roforoncer, to "mechanical 
lanquau- loarninq activitios consistently and markedly outweigh 



r.-i.Tenc-or, to mo..o so 1 r-exprei5s i ve or "creative" act i v.v t.ieo , 

As l;u- a;-, learninq materials are concerned, roferonces to 
pur, ly textual .Materials here a. elsewhere qeneraUy predomnate 
wet- rolerei.eer, to ne-.-textua l/aiuUo-vi sua 1 materials. Excep- 
tional in this reqard are the tiG data in respect of primary level 
U rnuuV, wh.M-e referenees to non-textual and to textual materials 
ocrur in equal numbers. The proponderanee of references to 
purely textual materials in the PC, data is mor. consistent and 
more pronounced. 



4.3.,( Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

Three o'. the rour UG subjects who had taken German at 
primary level said that Gorman was the language they had most 
Mvioyed learninq at that level, and none of the four said it was 
t e laneuaoe he/.4e had least enjoye'd at that level. No strong 
reactions either way were reported by PC. subjects in respect of 
German at primary level. 

Reactions to German at second level were remarkably bal- 
-,. ,fi 23 1% of UG (12/52) and 21.9% of PG subjects (7/32) who 

had t;ken German at post-primary school stated that German was 
the lanquaqe they had most enjoyed at that level, and similar 

the! v. level . 

Thp German data therefore show no clear preponderance of 
••-nioyed most" responses. Thee^o data thus stand between the 
Enallsh. French, Spanish and Italian data on the one hand, with 
their more narked preponderance of "en joyed most " responses, 
nnd the Irish data on the other hand, with their preponderance 
of "enjoyed least" responses. 



4.4 LEARNERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PROFICIEI^CY IN GERMAN 

474.x The four skills (cf. Tables 42-58, 1.4.1) 

AS Table 106 indicates, subjects who had learned German 
e relatively modest in their claims as to what they could do 
the language. t^e whole PG subjects tended to make fewer 



were 
i n 
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c'laimil than IJc; r.uh V'c^t . ttt icjspj'Ct ol d'rrnuin ,im ot Irisli, 
Kr«>tJch, i'.panish and It.iii.uw tircaV-.T i)roport. ion;; f)t Uoth UC 
ami VC, r.ubi^nr^s claiincHi ability in roa^^tivi^ s'kiUs 

(i-'.^oaiiuf and utul..^ r t a nd i nq 5^p(M>ch ) than in t:lu' productive 
j-.kilUi {writitjq .\tul speak iruj). 



TADLF. 106 r.ub'n'ct.s' ciaimtnl al)ilil:y in tho 
lour skiLl.s; in Ci^rmnn 



UG PG 
(86) (74) 



Underr,tandinq s[>ooc'h 70.9% 'j^^ll 

Spc^ikinq 64.0?. 4 7.3% 

Kradinq - O^i.l* 66.?.% 

Wrilinq 4 8.8% 32.4% 



TABLE 107 Subjects' difficulty ratinq for the four skills in 
Gorman 



UG 
(H6) 



very hard/ 
hard 



normal 



easy/ 
very easy 



no 

response 



■Understanding 

speech .^'^ 
Speaking 
Read i nq 
Wr i t i nq 



44.2% 
53.5% 

54r7% 

66.3% 



26.7% 
19.8% 
18.6% 
11.6% 

PG 
(74) 



'"^14.0% 
11.6% 
11.6% 
7.0% 



15.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 



very hard/ 
hard 



normal 



easy/ 
very easy 



no 

response 



Understand! ng 

speech 
Speak i ng 
Read ing • 
Writing" 



50.0% 
55.4% 
5.0.0% 
67.6% 



18.9% 
13.5% 
18.9% 
6.8% 



17.6% 
17.6% 
17. b% 
12. 2% 



13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 
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With .<<|.nil to !iut) jrct li' ii«i)()jt(Ml (li f f iciij t with tho 

KMir r.kill:, ir. iH'rn.in (Tnbleri 107 <in(l lOH), of t:h»« four, 
writinq w.i:; most ol t .Mwat (-(lor i/.^nl a:5 "very harcrV'hard" and 
{»M.'n as ♦'iK)riiia 1 or "i «a uy "/ " ve r y fMsy'* by both UG nnd PG 
..iii) j,M-t . At t ht' ot her ond of t-ho .'u-alc, undernLandl nq iiiM-och 
consiiit.Mit ly appears at. the t.o[) ol the "oar,y V*' v^.i y oany" nnd 
"n{>rnal" iwctioiu; ot 'I'able \0l and at the bottom of the "vory 
hard'^'^hard" r.ection. UG .ind PG faa)|eet.}J dil"fer(?d in thoir 
asf;(>r,';;ir,.Mit ol r(Mclinci and ripeakinq. In the UG data roadinq and 
*'.peakiim appear r e;, | .oc t i ve 1 y second and third in tlu? "vory hard"/ 
-hard" S(M-tioii c^l Table 107, third and Jiecond In the "normnl 
'•..'{•t ion, aiifl eciual seeond in the "..visy "/ " ver y eanv" soction. In 
the PG dai J, on the other hand, the positions of these two nkills 
is reversed in the "very hard"/"hard'* nnd "normal" sections of 
•I'able 107, although ir. th(? "eai^y "/ "ve ry en-iy" nection they again 
i^am<' equal ;*.ec<ind. 



TAHLK 10» Cat cqori/.at ion of the four skills in Gorman according 
to the hiqhest numbers of subject^,' rcSfionHeii 



v/nrv hard/ normal easy/ 

hard very easy 

UG 



Understan(ii nil spc^ 'oh 
Sp<v\k i nq 
Hiv'id inq 
Wr i t i nq 



Under stanrl 1 nc| speech 
Spi^ak i nt] 
!<ead i nq 



PG 



Wr i t i nq 



In other words, whereas in the PG data the productive 
skills were moro often rated as problematic than the 
reeeptive skills, which is in line with other findings and 
accords with what one would expect (cf. 1.4.1 and discussion in 
2.4.1 and 3.4.1), in the UG data it was productive and recep- 
tive aspects of dealing with the written language which elicited 
most "very hard"/"hard" responses. Given the indications 
that UG subjects' experience of learning German was more typi- 
cally school-based than that of PG subjects (cf. 4.2.2, 4.2.4), 
one is t'^mpted to conclude that the explanation for this 
divergent crend in the UG data lj.es in a particular pedagogical 
preoccupation with tha written forms of the .language. 
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TIm' n.oiit fit r i k i ii*t l i'at ur*' »)I t h 
'I'.ibliV'. 107 .mil \0H i unc which is', 
(lat a. IK^ .uul PC. ;iuhi.u:t. w<^rt' at 
Inur :iki]l:i in (H-riiuui .1:; "v«M'y harci" 
"normal" or "iMiiy "/ " very on;v". 

In 



liiulinMM pi' 
foininon t o l)ot ii 
ono in 
/•M)<iril" 



jK-nt o(l 1 II 

\]C, anil Im; 

ca t-oqv)r i i n<i a 1 1 

mori ' of t.on i ban ais 



who 1 



c'ompar i ;'.on with tin 
(H-rinan , t ho;;»^ sub ,»'ot iv who 
c\ (M'l inan-'ijx-.ik i n»i countiry 



t: of 
iMil 1 
corui i 
and 



1 par n'Hl 
vi.^'. i Un\ 

(li t r iiHil t. i.^s wit h spoaKitiq 
(HMtnaiK nn t ho ot Ium' hand, thono la ft: or 
nu ) I ( • d i t" t' i oil 1 1. i o ji with writing Cv i: in an. I IC 
ciroup also roporttul morc^ di 1 1' icul t ii^n wit I 
lanquaqp, whf^rtNUi th 
.109 ) . ,f 



PG data show np tr< 



raib joc't ii who hail 
(•arniMl Gorman and had 
jit oni ly r»n>ortP(l lower 

uiuk^rstandi nq spokf^n 
cc)nMi;il»>ntlv r(^[)ortod 
subjects in the latter 

ronard to I'tNidinn the 
nd e i tln^r way ('rablo 



TAUbE 109 Per .-ontaiu 



f all .subiectr. who had learned CW^nnan 
'ref>ortinq d i f f i eu 1 1 i es with the four i;kill'i compared 
yrith percentaqos of subjects who had learned German 
and had visited a German-spoaki nq country 
rt^fjort i nq such di f f i cul t ics 



UG who had 
learned 
G'^^^rir in 



(H6 ) 



No 

resporrso 



UG who had 
learned 
German and 
visited a 
German- 
spoaki ng 
country 
(47) 



No 

response 



Understandi nq 

speech 
Speaki nq 
Readi nq 
Wr i t i nq 



Understandi nq 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Reading 
Writ i ng 



44.2% 
53.5% 
54.7% 
66.3% 



IS.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 



PG who had No 
learned response 
German 



(74 ) 



50.0% 
55.4% 
50.0% 
67.6% 



13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 



40.4% 
44.7% \^ 
59.6% 
70.2% 

PG who had 
learned 
German and 
visited a 
German- 
speaki ng 
country 
(48) 



47.9% 
54.2% 
50.0% 
70.8% 



6.4% 
6.4% 
6.4% 
6.4% 

No 

response' 



4.2% 
4 .2% 
4.2% 
4.2% 
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U'llli f«M(.,iil l(t llii- i vnli'f^i'i» l)i',UMi.| (u\ till* pnfuUblr i»l NM?t.M 
ni thi' i-vjiiM li'iifi- III Cf'iiii.in rt'. .1 iiii'ilimn ol i juit ruct. 1 on 
;,..,-Mt).) livrl,_ I'll who li.td had iliMiiian .ii; a iiifHiinm ol i n;; I r U(M i on at. 
^•..M'<>t^^l l.'Vi'l Vi'pmt.Ml on tht' wh(»li' i-iupniM. iona 1 1 y mort^, .uui DG 
Ml till:. can^Moiy proportionally 1 nwor di 1 f irul t. it>s with t.ln-i 
It, I, I :;kill:-. M\ ('.<.'rMi.in than t ho ([.MU'rality ol PG and UG who 
h.ui l.'ainod (l.oinan {'Pal)lo 110). Mowi-vo?-, it. would probably bo 
advir.ablf to t n-at t luvu' linuin(|M wit h caution, (?iv(^n the 
v.-ry :.i)Ki)l nninb-Ms ol :aib )o(M s who had oxpiT i<- ncod Cofinan an a 
luiMiiuiii ol inidiuotion ami Mio v«My lii«|h "no rr:i[uin:i<^" rat.':; in 
f . spocl ( >1 t h 1 ;•. o ui 'S t ion. 



TAfilil-; 111) P.M(.'ont a<fo-, ol all r.uljjoctii who had Ir^arnod Gorman 

roporl in<i d i t f i rul t iiv. with tho four skills compared 
with piM(vMjt a<iri; -o t subjoctii who had oxpori(?ncrd 
G-'iinan ar. a modiuiuOl instruction at post-primary 
;;.'li'.)ol i-'pottirni sn(,'h d i I I i c?u It i i v, 



IH; who had ^^o DG who had No 

Ir.uriod ii:iiponfu? iW^rman afj rr^iponst? 

(;,'ri;ian '"i medium of 

instr-uction 

(HC) (9) 

Undi 'rr.t a nd i in) 

::poL'ch AA.2t I ^> . U 33.3% 33.3% 



If x^a K I im 



KS'^ l^.iv. 33.3% 33.3% 



R.^,din(| '")4.7V, l/i.lV. 22.2% 33.3% 

Wt itinq r,G.3% 1"^.!% 44.4% 33.^% 

PG who had No PG who had K^j 

1 tvir niul rt'.';pon>;t^ Gorman af. rofipon-.o 

Gorman modium of 

,, instruction 

(74) (5) 

Undorstanciinc 

speech 50.0% 13.5% 60.0% 40.0% 

Spoakinq 55.4% 13.5% 60.0% 40.0% 

lU-adinq 50.0% 13.5% 60.0% 40.0% 

Writinq 67.6% >3.5% 60.0% 40.0% 



The ovidonce reqardinq German learning materials in this 
context is also contradictory (Tables 111 and 112). On the one 
hand, there is a trend eor proportionally fewer difficulties with 
readinr and writing in German to bo reported by subjects whose 
Germar^ learning materials at second level had included non- 
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l,..un.Ml Cnim.u.. on M).' .M )m ImimI, I h ni nam.. I m- ul 
t i- i-i r.v.w ) ui a ! ) torn nk^ Mn, in i.-mimmM oI 

:'lU'iivr'ly Ifxtu.il OfTiiMri l»^^rrlin<I lun- 
It nlunil(i luitcd oiicf i n t.li.'it. on*' 
ly sitMll !Mil)-t|roU|);i mu\ , in nt'vcn ol 
l.iMvt'ly hi'»h "no nMSfKiniU'" rat.«M'i, 



wli( 

WlKi iMtl U!1'mI Ml. I \ <»!• 

t i .» I M .il :m ■rout) 1 I'Vi- I . 
ii; div] I i nil h»'r.' wi I h r.'lnl 



TAlUii: 11 I 



l>,.r<'.'til.vp'n ol ,M1 Muhlrctn who had l.sunini (l.Tnun 
r,Mu)rtinq 'lilliruHirn wit.li t.h(^ Tnur nkillf^ cOmpc'i nnl 
wiLh prrriMd a<!f!; oT nubjoctM whono Gf>rman Inarnim? 
mati^rialn al nt'coiuJ 1pv«M had includod non-toxtiKil/ 
and i ()-vi sua 1 ma t cr ia 1 f» . 



Undorf.tandi ncf 

H pooch 
Sp(Mk i M(i 
Roadin(j 
Writincj 



Uriderstandi nq 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Readinq 
Wr i t i nq 



lie. who hatl 

l.-arn.Ml 

iW'!'mai\ 

{in. ) 


No 

I't-nf 'On;'.t> 


ur, whnno 
loarni nq 
matter laUi 
i nol udott 
a/visual 
inator ialn 
(29 ) 


"'No 
!<^<;p()n!'.<' 


44.2% 
53.5% 
54.7% 
6G. 3% 


15.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 
15.1% 


51.7% 
62. 1% 
44.8% 
34 .5% 


17.2% 
17.2% 
* 17.2% 
17.2% 


PC who had 
1 (^ar n«Ml 
Go rmaii 

(74 ) 


No 

r osponsiO 


PG who'jio 
lonrninq 
ma tor ialn 
included 
a/vi sua 1 
m.* Lor ia Is 
(17) 


No 

rosponso 


"^50.0% 
55.4% 
50.0% 
67.6% 


13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 
13.5% 


41.2% 
58.8% 
41.2% 
64.7% 
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J, jH)rtln.| <ii I I i cul t icfi with t Im« IOih nklllfi rroinpnr<«(l 
with piT ('♦>nt.a<i<'f» \\ub\t'Ctn wlioni' Ccrman Ifnrnlnti 
iiuitri lal.'i at fi.'coiul wor.« ««X(M iK» i vf I y or mainly 
t rxt u.i 1 



UC who had No UO wboMo No 



i]t' I Ml, HI 



matter in In 
worr only/ 
ma inly 
I ox I iia 1 
Hf,) (ly) 



..porch 44.2* 



IS.l* 36.0% 15.8% 

3.!.% 15.1% 47.4% 15.8% 



K^adinir M:7% 15.1% 3^.«* l^-B* 



V,r 1 1 1 rj<) f>f^ • 



l'>. U 4.^.1% 15.0% 



PC, who had No PC whoJiL* No 

Irarru'd rr^r.ponrio l(?arrunM toMponJio 

Crrman . materia In 

W(3rQ only/ 

mainly 

textua 1 
(7-1) (18) 



"t''^'^''"^ ^^0.0» 38. 9» 27.8% 

Spe.kinc, 55. 0 13.5* 38. 9» 2 .0% 

p.adina 50.0* 13.5% 33.3% 27.8% 

Writino 67.6* U.5* 55.6% 27.8% 



4.4.2 particular productive difficulties 
(cf. Tables 59-73, 1.4.2) 

The German data concur with datd for other languages in 
regard to the aspect of production niost often characterized by 
subie-ts as "very hardV'hard" and least often as "normfl or 
"easy '/"very easy" (Table 113). The item in. question - -find- 
ing ti.e right turn of phrase for exactly what you vtant to say 
in a particular situation" - was classed as "^ery Jiard "/"hard 
by an absolute majority of both UG and PG subjects who 
had learned German (Table 114; cf. Tables and discussion in 
1.4.2). ' • ' 
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( 'm(i , I '.t 1 V 'Im( I I . .iM I h. I < i|. Ml II).' " V/.' ( V (i.i I .1" 'Mi.u il 

•S.M't I nil Ml 'r.ll-l Mi .MmI IM'.iI Mm' .Ill mI I Im- "i .1 I " HI 

".•asy "v,.j V iM-;v" ■,.•!•! i Mti-i [-> "m-'MIu'I Ml- r'>',i*'i I miki li-tht" 
Mkr "MmiiiHi till' iiMlit I ut li ..I phr.rii'"r tlir. i i tin w.k. .•l.r.-'t 
•«v,.,y iMi •!"/■ "h.i t tl" .in ut II. 1 jMt I t V Ml I.mMi ik; ,ilul I' 

('r.,1,1,. IM). A.iiiii, ihi'. liiHhii.f I J I in wiih ,\ .i.-imi.) 
1 .1 I • I mlr|i<'inl<nl |i.itt.'in mI i . | .mh'Ii in »<■ 



■I 



'1 , ) . 



TARliK IIJ Jnih jrt'l ' dilticulty rMtiinj lor di I t f'trnt .Hipfcl; 
ol JipjMkiin) .tnd writ iini ('imi'kui 



I It ; 
(111.) 



Hiqht word 
WortJ or tier 
Pronunc* i iit: ion 
KiqlTt turn ol 

phr ci jn • 
I ntonat ion 



V " ' I V' 1 1 - n 1 1 /' 
h.n-d 

'»•> . HI 
:> 2 . 1 V. 



)| iH.t I 



1 H.f)V^ 
^4 . 4V, 

;?(). 9* 

IS. l>, 
.1 1 . ^ 



".n.y/ 
Vf'ry 



'1 . 7 'A 
4.7^ 
7 .0^ 



1 , 
1 A 



IT. 
(74 ) 



vnrv h.ird/ 
h.ird 



noniui 1 



very 



no 

r<M;ponM(^ 



Exact form 5S . 4 

Riqht word 5 4. 3 'A 

Word order 48.6^ 

Pronunciat ion 13.5"^ 

Riqht turn of 

phrase 59.5% 

Intonation 23.0* 



17.6* 
20. 3* 
20. 3% 
29.7* 

17.6* 
29.7% 



9.5% 
8 . 1% 

n.5% 

39 .2% 

5.4% 
29.7% 



17.6% 
17,6% 
1. 7 . 6 % 
17.6% 

17.6% 
17.6% 
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TABLE 114 Cateaorization of different aspects of German 

accordina to the highest numbers of subjects' 



.'soonsL'S 



>ry hard/ normal easy/ 

harci very oaB-. 



UG 



word 
\^"t<\ order 
I'ro nur.j? i a I, ion 
!Uc:ht turn of phrnse 
I nt or;a t ion 



Kxact lorn. 

U 1 1; h t wo r d 

'.sord order 

Pronunci a t ion 

i-iioht turn of phrase 

tint ona t ion 



PG 



"Findinq the right Avord" and "gettina the word order right" 
tond to anpear around the middle of the "very hard'Vhard"^ sec- 
tion, the^ "normal" section and the "easy'V'very easy" section of 
Table 113 - although it should be noted that both these 
woro' very 'niarkGaly more often categorized as "very hard"/"nai^a 
than as "normal" or "easy "/"very easy" by both UG and PG subjects 
(Tab'lo 114). The perceived difficulty of "finding the right 
word" is apparently language-independent (cf. 1.4.2). " That of 
'^oerrinq the word order right", on the other hand, can plausibly 
be attributed to the fact that German word order, is in many 
respects rather different from English word order, and that xt 
has therefore traditionally attracted a good deal of attention 
trom Anolophone teachers and learners of German (cf. discussion 
in 1.4.2) 

At the bottom of the "very har-dV"hard" section of Table 113 
wo find "qpttina the right intonation" and "pronouncing the words 
proDcrly" - in that, order. These items also appear, m reverse 
order, at the top of the "easy"/"very easy" section of the table. 
In addition, both figure at the top of the "normal" section.^ 
"Getting the right intonation" was classed more often as normal 
o^ as "easyV^very easy" than as "very iiard"/"hard" by PG, but 
?nore often as "verv hard"/"hard" by UG (Table 114). "Pronouncing 
the words properly", on the other hand, was more often^ cat- 
eqorized as "easy"/"very easy" than as "normal" or "very hard / 
"hard" bv both UG.and PG subjects (Table 114). These results are 
• in line' with the general tendency (from which only the French 
data diverge) for subjects to rate phonetic/ phonological aspects 
of the languages they know as difficult less often than most 



other aspects of those languaqes (ct. 1.4.2). 



No very clear picture emerges from a comparison of produc- 
tive difficulties reported by the whole set of subjects v/ho had 
learned German with those reported by subjects who had learned 
Gorman and had vis^ited a German-speak i nq country (Table 115). 
It is true that UG subjects in the latter cateqory tended to 
report proportionally fewer difficulties. However, the trend 
which emerges from the PG uata in thir, context runs in the oppo- 
zitc direction except in respect of pronunciation. 



TABLE 115 Percentages of all subjects who had learned Germaji 

reporting particular productive difficulties com^fared 
with percentages of subjects who had learned. German 
and had visited a German-speaki ng country reporting 
such problems 



UG who had 

learned 

German 



(86) 



Exact form ' • 55.8% 

Right v.ord ' 50.0% 

Word order 51.2% 

Pronunciation 22.1% 
Right turn of 

phrase 62.8% 

Intonation 33.7% 



PG who had 

learned 

German 



(74 ) 



Exact form 55.4% 

Right word 54.1% 

Word order ' 48.6% 

Pronunciat ion 13.5% 
Right turn of 

phrase 59.5% 

Intonation 23.0% 



No 


UG who had 




response 


learned 


response 




German and 






visited 






a German- 






■ speaki ng 






country 






(47) 




20.9% 


55.3% 


19.1% 


20.9% 


44.7% 


19.1% 


20.9% 


48.9% 


19.1% 


20.9% 


12.8% 


19.1% 


20.9% 


63.8% 


19.1% 


20.9% 


29.8% 


19.1% 


No 


PG who had 


No' 


response 


learned 


response 


German and 






visited a 






German- 






speaki nq 






country 






(48) 




17.6% 


60/4% r '^• 


"6.3% 


17.6% 


54.2%} / 


6.3% 


17.6% 


54.2%/ - 


6.3% 


17.6% 


12.5% \ 


6.3% 


17.6% 


64.6% 


" . 6.3% 


17.6% 


25.0% 


6.3% 



TABLE 116 Percentages of all subjects who had learned German 

reporting particular productive difficulties compared 
with percentages of subjects who had experienced 
German as a medium of instruction at second levol 
roportinq such difficulties 



E:xact form 
kialit word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonat ioti 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronuncia t ion 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intona t ion 



UG who had 

learnt?d 

Gorman 

(86 ) 

55.8% 
50.0% 
51.2% 
22.1% 

62.8% 
33.7% 

PG who had 
learned 



(74 ) 

55.4% 
54.1% 
48.6% 
13.5% 

59.5% 
23.0% 



response 



20.9% 
20.9% 
20.9% 
20.9% 

20.9% 
20.9% 

No 

response 



17.6% 
17.6% 
17.6% 
17.6% 

17.6% 
17.6% 



UG who had 
German as 
a medium of 
instruction 
(9) 

22.2% 
33.3% 
22.2% 
11.1% 

44.4% 
33.3% 

PG who had 
German as a 
medium of 
instruction 
(5) 

60.0% 
20.0% 
40.0% 



40. C% 



No 

response 



33.3% 
33.3% 
33.3% 
33.3% 

33.3% 
33.3% 

No 

response 



40.0% 
40.0% 
40.0% 
40.0% 

40.0% 
40.0% 



The trend which emerges from a comparison of the 
productive difficulties reported by all subijects who had 
learned German with those reported by sub:]ects who had 
experienced German as a medium of instruction at post-primary 
school is for proportionally fewer difficulties to-be 
reported by the latter group. This trend is almost 
completely consistent, with just one area of the PG data not 
conforming to it (Table 116). One notes, however, the very 
small numbers of subjects in the latter category and the high no 
response" rates throughout. 
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TABLE 117 Percentages of all subjects who had learned German 

reporting particular productive difficulties compared 
with percentages of subjects whose German learning 
materials at second level had included non-textual/ 
audio-visual materials reporting such difficulties 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonation 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonation 



OG who had 
lear ned 
German 
(86) 


No 

response 


UG who had 
used a/v 
materials 
(29) 


No 

response 


55.8% 
50.0% 
51.2% 
22.1% 


20.9% 
20.9% 
20.9% 
20.9% 


51.7% 
44.8% 
55.2% 
24.1% 


17.2% 
17.2% 
17.2% 
• 17.2% 


62.8% 
33.7% 


20.9% 
20.9% 


69.0% 
34.5% 


17.2% 
17.2% 


PG who had 
learned 
German 
(74) 


No 

response 


■PG who had 
used a/v . 
materials' 
(17) 


No 

response 


55.4% 
54.1% 
48.6% 
13.5% 


17.6% 
17.6% 
17.6% 
17.6% 


64-7% 
- 58.8% 
52.9% 
23.5% 




59.5% 
23.0% 


17.6% 
17.6% 


70.6% 
23.5% 
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TABLE 118 Percentages of all subjects who had learned German 

reporting particular productive difficulties compared 
with percentages of subjects .whose German learning 
materials at second level had been mainly textual 
reporting such problems 



UG who had 

learned 

German 



(86) 



No 

response 



UG who had 
used only/ 
ma inly 
textual 
mater ials 
(19 ) 



No 

response 



Exact form 55.8% 20.9% 

Right word 50.0% 20.9% 

Word order 51.2% ?0.9% 

Pronunciation 2 2.1% 20.9% 
Right turn of 

phrase 62.8% 20.9% 

Intonation J3.7i 20.9% 



52.6% 
36.8% 
47.4% 
15.8% 

52.6% 
31.6% 



15.8% 
15.8% 
15.8% 
15,8% 

15.8% 
15.8% 



PC who had 

learned 

German 



No 

response 





(74) 






Exact form 


55. 4% 


17. 


,6% 


Right word 


54.1% 


17. 


.6% 


Word order 


48.6% 


17. 


.r% 


Pronunciation 


13.5% 


17. 


.6% 


Right turn of 








phrase 


59.5% " 


17, 


.6% 


Intonation 


23.0% 


17, 


.6% 



PG who had 
used only/ 
mainly 
textual 
materials 
(IB) 

50.0% 
44.4% 
44.4% 
16.7% 

55.6% 
16.7% 



No 

response 



22.2% 
22.2% 
22.2% 
22.2% 

22.2% 
22.2% 



UG subjects who had used a variety of German learning ma- 
terials at second level, including non-±'axtua '/audio-visUkl ma- 
terials, reported proportionally more di f f icul tiesr, , wit h word 
order, pronunciauion , getting the right turn of Rl^^s'^e and in- 
tonation than the generality of UG subjects who- had learned 
German? PG subjects who had used such materials consistently 
reported more productive difficulties than the generality of PG 
subjects who had learned German. UG subjects who had been ex- 
posed exclusively or mainly to textual materials at second level 
consistently reported fewer productive difficulties than the 
generality of UG subjects who had learned German. PG subjects V 
who had used only or mainly textual materials at second level;, 
,also reported fewer difficulties except in respect of pronuncir 
ation (Tables 117 and 118). 
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Experience of learning Spanish 



In this chapter there are no tables equivalent to 
Tables 8C and 8.' in Chapter 2, Tables 95 and 101 in 
Chapter ^ and Tables 110 and il6 in Chapter 4. The 
r, ason /or this is the sniallnes? of the relevant sub- 
groups for Spani sl^'. 



5.1 NUMBERS ( cf . Table 1, 1.1) 

15.4% of UG (37/240) and 19.8% of PG subjects (41/207 ) had 
learned Spanish at some stage. 



5.2 CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT WITH SPANISH 
WAS ESTABLISHED 

5.2.1 Home (cf. Tables 2-9, 1.2-1; Table 10, 1-2.::) 

No subject claimed that Spanish, was his/her sole first 
language, although <;(ewo PC claimed that they had learned Spanish 
and English simultaneously as their first languages. Only one 
subject' (PG) claimed that his/her mother's native language was 
Spanish, and only one ( UG ) reported that his/her partner was a. 
native speaker of Spanish (and English). No subjects claimed that 
their fathers or children were native speakers of Spanish. _Only 
one (PG) reported that Spanish was spoken in his/her household, 
only two (both PG) stated that their home environment had been a 
factor in their experience of learning Spanish, and only one (PG) 
clv'='imed that he/she had started learning Spanish before normal 
school age. 



5.2.2 Age (cf. Table 10, 1.2.2) 

Of both UG and PG subjects who had learned Spanish, more 
reoorted ■ having begun learning the language- between the ages of 
eleven and seventeen, that is during the normal post-primary 
school years, than either earlier or later: UG 0.43 (16/37), PG 
O 37 (15/41). Only one subject (0.02) of the 41 PG who had 
learned Spanish claimed to have started learning it before ^ the 
age of four; and only two (0.05) of the 37 UG who had learned 
Spanish claimed to have started learning it between four and ten 
years As far as subjects beginning Spanish after the age 
of seventeen are concerned, of the 37 UG subjects who had Iparned 
Spanish there was only one in this category (0.03). However, 
about one fifth -(0. 22 - 9/41) of PG subjects who had learned 
Spanish reported having started learning the language after the 
age of seventeen. 
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5.2.3 Speech community (cf. Tables 11-19, 1.2.3) 

About two fifths of UG subjects (0.43 - 16/37) and about one 
fifth of PG suDjects (0.22 - 9/41) who had learned Spanish 
roported havinq learned th^^ language in their "own ::°^"^ry - in 
orh.r woras, for most of them, Ireland. O.OB of^.G (3/37) and 
O.l'of PC subiccts (4/41) claimed to have learned it in a coun- 
try whoro the lanauaqe is native". None of the UG subjects and 
onlv om^ of the 4 1 PG subjects (0.02) who had learned Spanish 
reported havhui learned it in a place other than his/her own 
eountry" or a "country where the language is native'. Where^is 
orilv one of the 37 UG subjects (0.03) who had learned Spanish 
ciained to have learned if in a "country whpre the language 
is native" as well as in his/her "own country", well over a 
uu-rter (O 29) of 41 PG subjects who had learned Spanish made 
such a cla'L Two further of the 41 PG subjects who had learned 
Spanish (O.OS) reported having learned it in . their own 
country", a "country where 'the language .i 3 native", and another 
place'. 

Over hc-U of both the UG'and PG subjects who had learned 
Spanish claimed to have visited a Spanish-speaking country at 
some s?aqe: UG 0. 5 4 ( 20/3 7 ) , PG 0. 66 ( 27/41 ) . The reports of 
these subjects on their use of and exposure to Spanish 
during such visits is summarized in Table 119. 



TABLE 119 Communicative experience in Spanish- 

speakir-g countries of subjects who had 
learned Spanish, expressed-as proportions 
ofb all subjects who had learned Spanish 
an'd visited such couf: tries 



Spanish spoken by them 
Spanish spoken to them 
Spanish spokun in their 

company 
Spanish and English „ 

spoken by them 
Spanish and English 

spoken to them 
Spanish and English 

spoken in their company 



UG 


PG 


(21 ) 


(26) 


0.43 


0.42 


0.57 


0.42 


0.86 


0.65 


0.29 


0.31 


0.24 


0. 42 


0.14 


0.23 



,5.2.4 Factors in the learning experience 
(cf. Tables 20-26, 1.2.4) 

• in relation to the learning of Spanish, as in ^^lation to 
the learning of other languages apart from English, there is a 
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preponderance of references to f formal educational and cultural 
f'.ctors over references to personal contacts and relationships 
in subjectrv' reports on factors in the languaqe learning experi- 
ence. This preponderance is of rouqhiy thr: same order as 
that which emerges from tne Irish and German data. 

Of all factors, f.e sinqle most frequontiv mentioned in 
tespect of Spcinish Wcis school (Table 120). In the UG data 
schoul was rcL'erroci to as often as all otlier factors 
corobined, which approximately corresponas to the ~ trend 
di';cr?rnible in the data tor Irish and French. In the • PG 
Spanish data school was mentioned about a third iS often as all 
other factors combined, which tends more in the direction of 
the pattern for C7L'rman and Italian. 



TABLE 120 The importance of school as compared witli 
all other factors in subjects' experience 
of learning Spanish 



Number of times school mentioned 
Number of t imes other factors 
ment ioned 



UG 
18 
18 



PG 
15 
43 



Only 0.11 of UG (4/37) and 0.07 of PG subjects (3/41) who 
had learned Spanish reported having taken Spanish at primary 
school. A clear majority of both UG and PG who had learned 
Spanish/ on the other hand, said they had taken it as a 
subject at post-primary school: UG 0.76 (28/37), PG 0.63 
(26/41). Simi lar proportions of UG and PG subjects claimed to 
have studied the language as part of a degree course: UG^ -0.16 
(6/37), PG 0.15 (6/4i); this diverqes from the tendency discer- 
nible in the English, Irish, French, and German data for pro- 
portionally more PG than UG to fall into this category. With 
regard to subjects with a knowledge of Spanish who reported 
having learned or studied it by means of a course other than a 
school or degree course', the proportion of PG sUbjects^'^in^th_is^ 
category (0.15 - 6/41) was nearly twice as high as the propor- 
tion of UG subjects (0.08 - 3/37). 



5.3 LEARNING SPANISH AT SCHOOL 

5.3.1 Spanish as a medium of instruction 
(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1) 

One of the four UG subjects and two of the three PG subjects 
who reported having taken Spanish at primary school said they had 
exper i'-^nced Spanish as a medium of instruction at that level. 
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Of those who reported having taken Spanish at post-primary 
school, the proportion of PG subjects claiming to have experi- 
enced some teaching through Spanish (0,23 - 6/26). was markedly 
hiqher than the proportion of UG subjects, making the same claim 
(0.11 - 3/23). 



5.3.2 Activities and learning materials in the Spanish class 
(cf. Tables 29-38, 1.3.2) 

Subjocts who had taken Spanish at primary school tended to 
rn, ■'fit ion oral productive activities about as often as written 
productive activities. In respect of Spanish at second 
level, productive written activities were mentioned more , of ten 
than productive oral activities. These results correspond 
roughly to what was foand for German. References to 
"me:hanical" language learning activities ^ in' 'the Spanish 
data - as elsewhere apart from in the Engl i sn data - consi s- 
tently predominate over references to more self-expressive or 
"creative:" activities. 

With regard to language learning materials, the Spanish 
findings do not v/holly conform to the general tendency for 
references to textual materials to predominate. Whilst 
references to textual materials dc outweigh. references to 
non-textual/audio-visual materials in the UG data concerning 
Spanish at first level and in the PG data concerninr Spanish at 
second level, in the PG data on Spanish at first leve^ and in 
the UG data on Spanish y at second level it is the refer- 
ences to non-textual materials v/hich are preponderant. 



5.3.3 Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

Of the four UG subjects who had. taken Spanish at primary 
school, one said it was the language he/she had most enjoyed. at 
that level and none said Spani sh was the language least en- 
joyed. Of the three PG subjects who had taken Spanish at primary 
school two said Spanish was the language they had most .enjoyed at 
that level and none said it was the language least enjoyed. 

UG reactions to Spanish at second level were more 
balanced. Eight "of the 28 subjects who had taken Spanish at 
post-primary school (0.29) said that it was the language they had 
enjoyed most at that level, whilst seven of them (0.25) said it 
was the language they had enjoyed least at that level . PG 
reactions in this context, on the other hand, tended markedly 
in the "most enjoyed" direction. Whereas ten of the 26 PG sub- 
jects who had taken Spanish at post-primary school (0.39) 
reported that it was the language they had enjoyed most at 
that level, only three of them (0.12) reported, that it was 
"^t,he language they had enjoyed least. 
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The findings for Spanish with regard to en^oynient of^the 
language as a school subject are thus broadly similar to^ those 
for English, French and Italian, insofar as "most enjoyed res- 
ponses generally outweigh "least enjoyed" responses. 



5.4 LEARNERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PROFICIENCY IN SPANISH 

5.4.1 The four skills (cf. Tables 42-58, 1.4.1) 

Claims made in respect of subjects' ability in the four 
language skills in Spanish (Table 121 vere, like similar 
claims made in respect of German, relatively modest in level As 
in the case of Irish, French, German and Italian, fewer claims 
were made in respect of the productive skills (writing and 
speaking) than in"^ respect of the receptive skills (readina 
Igd understanding speech). UG sub jects tendca to more con- 
fident than PG subjects in the claims they made in ^^espect 
of writing and understanding speech, but less ^onfident 
than PG subjects in their claims concerning reading and speaking. 



TABLE 121 Subjects' claimed ability in the four 
skills in Spanish 



UG PG 
(37) (41) 



Understanding speech 0.70 0.68 

speaking 0.54 0.56 

1^^^^"^ 0 . 0 49 

Writing 

Ac? far as subiects' difficulty rating for the four skills in 
Spanish Is concern^raables 122 aJld 123), in ^oth the- UG and the 
PG data the productive skills were consistently more often 
classed as "very hard'V'hard" and less often classed as "normal' 
thtn?he receptive skills. UG subjects categorized all four 
skills as "ve?y hard"/"hard" more often than as " nc .lal " or 
"easv"/"very easy". PG subjects did the same with writing, 
spe^ki^g^'a^ld undeLtanding speech, but categorized -ading as 
"normal" more often than as "very hard'/ hard or easy / very 
easy". 
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TABIiE 122 Subjects' difficulty racing for the four skills 
i n Spanish 



UG 
(37) 



dndorstandi nq 

Sr-eak i no 
Road 1 nq 
Vvr 1 1 1 na 



very hard/ 

hard 



0.41 
O . 7 
0.38 
0.51 



very hard/ 
hard 



norma 1 



0.32 
0.19 
O. 30 
0.14 



PG 
(41) 



normal 



Understand! na 

speech • 0.42 0.27 

Speaking 0.46 0.20 

Readinq 0.27 0.32 

Writing OJrTA 0.20 



easy/ 
very easy 



0.11 
0.08 
0.16 
0.19 



easy/ 
very easy 



0.22 
0.24 
0,29 
0.15 



no 

response 



0.16 
0.16 
0.16 
0,16 



no 

response 

0.10 
0.10 
0.12 
0.12 



TABLE 123 Categorization of the four skills in Spanish 

according to highest numbers of subjectsj^ responses 

very hard/ normal .easy/ 

hard ^ very easy 

UG 

Understanding speech * 
Speaking * 
Reading * 
Writing * 

PG 

Understanding speech * 

Speaking * . 

Reading . * _ 

Writing * 
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Of subjects who had learned Spanish, those who had visitfed a 
Spanish-speiking country 'consistently reported proportionally 
fewer difficulties with the four skills in Spanish than the 
generality of subjects (Table 124). 



TABLE 124 Proportions of^all subjects who had learned Spanish 
roportinq difficulties with the four skills compared 
with proportions of subjects who had learned Spanish 
and visited a Spanish-speaking country reportinq 
such difficulties 



UG who had 
lear ned 
Span ish 



(37) 



No 

response 



UG who had 
visited a 
Spanish- 
speaking 
country 
(20) 



Mo 

response 



Understandi ng 

speech 
Speaking 
Read ing 
Wr it ing 



0. 41 
0.57 
0. 38 
0.51 

PG who had 

learned 

Spanish 



(41) 



0.16 
0.16 
0.16 
0.16 

No 

response 



0.20 

0.40 

0 . 30 ^ 

0.40 

PG who had 
visited a 
Spanish- 
speaking 
country. 
(27) 



0.15 
0.15 
0.15 
0.15 

No 

response 



Understanding 

speech 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 



0. 42 
0.46 
0.27 
0.54 



0.10 
0.10 
0.12 
0.12 



0.30 
0.37 
0.22 
0.44 



0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.Q7 



Proportionally fewer difficulties with the four skills in 
Spanish were reported by PG subjects whose Spanish learning 
'rter!als Tt post^pr imary' school had included non-textual/ 
audio-visual materials than by the generality of PG subjects wno 
had learned Spanish (Table 125); the UG data ?l|f 
in this area. A comparison of the numbers of dif f iculties repor 
Jed by subleits who"^ had used only or mainly textual Spanish 
learninq materials at post-primary school with those reported by 
the ihole set of subjects who had learned Spanish yields 
somewhat contradictory results (Table 126). 
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TABLE 125 Proportions of all subjects who had learned Spanish 
Leporting difficulties with the lour skills 
compared with proportions of subjects whose Spanish 
learning materials at second level had included 
non-textual/audio-visual materials reporting such 
difficulties 



UG who had 
learned 
Spani sh 
(37) 



No 

response 



UG WuO had 
used a/v 
materials 
(19) 



No ' 

response 



Understandinq 

speech 
Speakina 
Readi ng 
Writing 



0.41 
0.57 
0. 38 
0.51 

PG who had 
learned 
Spani^sh 
(41) 



0.16 
0.16 
0.16 
0.16 

No 

response 



0.47 
0.58 
0.37 
0.47 

PG who had 
used a/v 
materials 
(12) 



0.16 
0.16 
0.16 
0.i6 

No 

response 



Under standi ng 

speech 
Speaking 
Readi ng 
Writing 



0.42 
0.46 
0.27 
0.54 



0.10 
0.10 
0.12 
0.12 



0.33 
0.33 
0.25 
0.42 



0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
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TABLE 126 Proportions of all subjects who had learned 

•Spanish reporting difficulties with the four skills 
compared with proportions of subjects whose Spanish 
learning materials at second level were exclusively 
or mainly textual reporting such difficulties 



UG who had 

learned 

Spanish 

( 37 ) 



No 

response 



UG who had 
used only/ 
na i n I y 
t.oxt ua 1 
mater ia Iii 
(9 ) 



No 

response 



Understand! nq 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Readi ng 
Wr it i ng 



0.41 
0.57 
0.38 
0.51 

PG who had 

learned 

Spanish 

(41) 



0.16 
0. 16 
0.16 
0.16 

No 

response 



0.44 
0.56 
0.22 
0.3 3 

PG who had 
used only/ 
ma i n 1 y 
textua 1 
mater ials 
(13) 



0.33 
0.33 
0.33 
0.33 

No 

response 



Understanding 

speech 
Speaking 
Readi ng 
Wr it ing 



0.42 
0.46 
0.27 
0.54 



0. 10 
0.10 
0.12 
0.12 



0.46 
0.54 
0.31 
0.46 



O.OB 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 



5.4.2 Particular productive difficuf -o' 
(cf. Tables 59-73, 1.4.2) 

In respect of Spanish as in respect of other languages, the 
item which subjects seemed to find most difficult was "finding 
the right turn of phrase for exactly what you want to say in a 
oarticular situation". This was consistently most often cl-assed 
as "very hardV'hard" and least often as "easyV'very easy" 
(Table 127). More UG and PG subjects found this item "very 
hardV'hard" than found it either "normal" or "easy"/"very easy" 
(Table 128; cf. tables" and discussion in 1.4.2). 

The next two places in the "very hard"/"hard" Sections of 
Table 127, as in the case of most of the other living curricular 
languages (cf. 1.4.2), are occupied by "getting the exact form 
right" and "finding the right word for a particular thing, idea, 
etc " 'These items also appear mid to low in the "easy / very 
easy" sections of Table 127. Both items were categorized more 
often as "very hard"/ "hard" than as "normal" or "easy / very 
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<,>asy" hy IK; :;ul)i,>c' (Tal-Uc 12B), PG subjects, however, classed 
"t indina tlu^ i lalit woral' more often as "normal" than as "very 
har d"/ "lia rd" or "oasy "/ "very easy", and "getting the exact form 
riqhi" I'lori^ often ns "easy'V'very easy" than as "very hard"/ 
•^h.ird" or "norma I "* (Table 128). 



TAni.E 127 fubv^cti-. • fUtficulty ratings for different aspect^ 
of sfn^ak'inq and writing Spanish 



UG 
(37) 





\' e r y 


hard/ 


normal 


easy/ 


no 






hard 






very easy 


response 


Kxact form 


0 . 


,46 


0. 


,19 


0.14 


0. 


,22 


UiaiU v/ord 


0. 


, 46 


0. 


, 22 - 


0.11 


0, 


,22 


Word or dor 


0. 


, 32 * 


0. 


, 35 


0.11 


0, 


,22 


rrf*)iuinc:ia t. ion 


0. 


,22 


,0. 


30 


0.27 


0, 


,22 


Uioht liirr; of 
















T - h r . 1 .s ' " 


0. 


, 65 - 


0. 


,11 


0.03 


0, 


,22 


i 11 ton. 1 1_ 1 on 


0. 


. 38 


0. 


,22 - • 


.^-0.19- 


0-. 


,22 -• 










PG 
















(41 ) 










very 


hard/ 


, normal 


easy/ 


no 






hard 






very easy 


response 


Exact " f ornj 


0, 


.27 


0. 


.27 


0.29 


0. 


.17 


Kiqht word 


0. 


.27 


0. 


.29 


0.24 ■ 


0. 


.20 


Word order 


0, 


. 15 


0. 


.24 


0-44 


0. 


.17 


Pronunciation , 


0. 


.12 


0. 


.24 


0.49 


0. 


.15 


Kiaht turn of 
















phrase, 


0. 


; 44 


0, 


^27 


0.12 


. 0. 


.17 


1 nt ona t ion 


■ 0, 


.15 


0. 


.29 


0.39 


0. 


.17 



Findings at the other end of the scale are also in line 
with results , for most of the other languages (cf. 1.4.2). Con- 
sistently . least often categorized as "very hard"/"hard" arid most" 
often as ~"easy"/"very easy" was "pronouncing the words 
properly". Consi^ently next from the bottom of the "very hard"/ 
"hard" sections of Table 127 is "getting the word order right", 
which appears * third from the top of the "easy"/ "veryeasy" 
section in the UG data and "second^ from the top cif this section 
in the PG data. Both these items were more o&^n classed as, 
"normal" than as "very hard"/"hard" or "easy"/ "very easy" by UG 
subjects and more often as "easy"/ "veryeasy" than as "very 
•hard"/"hard" or "normal," by PG subjects (Tabre 128). 
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"Gottinc t.e intonation ri.hf ^PP-" ^ ^r,' , ^posi ttoHn 
?L>'"°"verr"a dV^-h^rd"' 127 - third^fro. the 

bo^o/fn^hruc, data and second fro. ^^e botto.jn^the ^PC 

Va^^V-verrefsi;""': onro^^he tab^e -"second ?ro. the top in 

thri;/d^:a^ :nd^ third fro., the ^°P^^" ^^/./^'^f,-/ .'..^r^^tran as 
subiGcts more often catcqorized it as very nara ; . 
ZollTv^ or .•ea.syV-vory easy", PG ^--^^-^'^^^^^^ 
c-iG VasyV'vory oasy" than as "normal" or very hard / 
(Table 128) . 



TABLE 128 Catcqorization of difficulty ratinqs of productive 
TABLE 128 ^^^^^^^^^ Spanish according to highest numbers of 



subjects ' responses 



JG 



very hard/ normal easy/ 

hard ve^y ^^sy 



Exact form 

Right word 

Word order 

Pronunciat ion 

Right turn of phrase 

Into nat ion 



PG 



very hard/ normal easy/ 

hard very easy 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
^ Right t.urn of phrase 
Intonation 
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TABLE 129 Proportions of all subjects who had learned 

Spanish report inq part icular product ive problems 
compared with proportions of subjects who had 
learned Spanish and visited a Spanish-speaking 
country reporting such problems 



UG who had 
lear ned 
Spani sh 

(37) 



No 

response 



UG who had 
visited a 
Spanish- 
speaki ng 
country 
(20) 



No 

response 



Exact form 
Right v;ord 
Wo r d order 
Pronunciat ion 
InahL turn 

ol" phrase 
Intona t ion 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
pronunciat ion 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonat ion 



0.46 
0.46 
0.32 
0.22 

0.65 
O. 38 

PG who had 
learned 
Spanish • 



(41) 

0.27 
0.27 
0.15 
0.12 

0.44 
0.15 



0.22 • 


0.45 


0.15 


0.22 


0.50 


0.15 


0.22 


0.25 


0.15 


0.22 


0.20 


0.15 


0.22 


0.65 


0.15 


0.22 


0.40 


0.15 


No 


PG who had 


No 


response 


visited a 


respons 




Spanish- 






speaking 






country 






(27) 




0.17 


0.26 


0.19 


0.20 


0.22 


0.19 


0.17 


0.11 


0.19 


0.15 


0.07 


0.19 


0.17 


0.37 


0.19 


0.17 


0.11 


0.19 



Those PG subjects who had learned Spanish and had visited a 
Spanish-speaking country, consistently reported fewer productive 
difficulties than the generality of PG subjects who had learned 
Spanish; no such clear tendency emerges from the UG data however 
(Table 129). 
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, -,11 ciihnnrts who had learned Spanish 
TABLE 130 lll^^o^^^^^^^^^ problems compared 

w^th prCporLions ot subjects who.e Spanish ^oarn nq 
materials at second level had included non-textual/ 
audio-vilual materials reporting such problems 



Exact form 
Riqht word 
Word order 
Pronunciat: ion 
Riqht turn 

of phrase 
Intonation 



Exact form 
Riqht word 
Word order 
Pronunciation 
Right turn of 

phrase 
Intonat ion 



UG who had No 
learned response 
Spanish 
(37) 



0.46 
0.46 
0.32 
0.22 

0.65 
0.38 

pG-who had 
-learned 
Spanish 
(41) 

0.27 
0.27 
0.15 
0.12 

0.44 
0.15 



0.22 
0. 22 
0. 22 
0. 22 

0. 22 
0. 22 

Wo 

response 



0.17 
0.20 
0.17 
0.15 

0.17 
• 0.17 



UG who had 
used a/v 
mater ials 
(19) 

0.47 
0.47 
0.32 
0.26 

0.V9 
0.37 

PG who had 
used a/v 
materials 
(12) 

0.17 
0.08 

0.08 

0.42 
0.08 



No 

response 



0.16 
0.16 
0.16 
0.16 

0.16 
0.16 

No 

response 



0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 

0.08 
0.08 
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TABLE 131 Proportions of all subjects who had learned Spanish 
reportinq particular productive problems compared 
with proportions of subjects who had used exclusively 
or ina inly textual Spanish learning mater ials at 
second leve 1 repor t inq such problems 



UG who had 

learned 

Spanish 



(37) 



No 

response 



UG who had 
usod only/ 
mainly 
textual 
mater ials 
(9) 



No 

response 



f.xact form 
Right word 
V/ord order 
Pronuncat ion 
Right turn 

of phrase 
t ntonat ion 



0.46 
0.46 
0.32 
0.22 



65 

,38 



0.22 
0.22 



22 
22 

22 
22 



0.33 
0.44 
0,33 
0.22 

0.56 
0.56 



0.33 
0.33 
0.33 
0.33 

0.33 
0.33 



PG who had 

learned 

Spanish 

(41) 



No 

response 



PG who had 
used only/ 
mainly ' . 
textual 
mater ials 
(13) 



No 

response 



Kxact form 0.27 0.17 

Right word 0.27 0.20 

Word order 0.15 0.17 

Pronunciation 0.12 0.15 
Right turn of 

phrase 0.44 0.17 

Intonation 0.15 0.17 



0.08 
0.15 

0.39 



15 
15 
15 
15 



0.15 
0.15 



PG subjects who had learned Spanish using materials at 
post-primary* school which included non-textual/audio-visual 
materials likewise consistently reported proportionally fewer 
productive problems than the generality of PG subjects who had 
learned Spanish (Table 130). Again, however, no such 
trend is discernible in the UG data (ibid.). 

interestingly enough, PG subjects who had used exclusively 
or mainly textual Spanish learning materials also reported pro- 
portionally fewer difficulties with particular aspects of pro- 
ducing Spanish than the generality of PG subjects who had learned 
Spanish; in the UG data ~ here character ize^ by a relatively low 
base figure for the sub-group and relatively high "no response" 
rates - the picture is once again confused (Table 131). 
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Experience of learning Italian 



m Miis chnotor thoro aro no tables equivalent to 

Tables 80-82 and 86-88 i r. Chapter 2, Tables 95-97 and 

I0I-1S3 in Chapter 3, and Tables 110-112 and in 

Chapter 4? The reason for this is the smallness of the 
relevant sub-groupa for Italian. 



6.1 NUMBERS (cf. Table 1, 1.1) 

The difference between the UG and the PG figures in regard 
learnina Italian is quite striking, the percentage of PG 
Cbierts'wL had'learned Italian (15 5% - 32/207 ^-n^^, — 
double that of UG subjects in this category (7.9% 19/^40). 



6.2 



CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT WITH ITALIAN 
WAS ESTABLISHED 



6.2.1 Home (cf. Tables 2-9, 1.2.1; Table 10, 1.2.2) 

NO subject reported Italian as his/her first language or as 
s^^j-t^-epo^tef ^'l^^^^^ ^^^^t^ 

"lern!nrita??:n?^ ;No^uS ct to" haUe 

begun learning Italian before normal school age. 



6.2.2 Age (cf. Table 10, 1.2.2) 

Well over a third of UG subjects (0.37 - 7/19) and more than 
h.lf of PG subjects (0.53 - 17/32) who had learned Italian repor- 
half of PG suD]ects Jftpr- the age of seventeen - that is 

II' "sirLS^n^o^Tft r th^ d^ ft e o m 1 ch 

rfift-if^PG^^u^.s^-tf (^ 2r^^7/i?)' £h^^^^^ 

]^ "r^iorted^" avi-ng^e ^^eLni^^it between four and 
ten years. No subject claimed to have begun learning Italian 
before the age of four. 
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6.2.3 Spurch comnuihity (cf. Tables 11-19, 1.2.3) 

McM-.« t.h.in on.^ third ol UC, sub iort-i (0.37 - 7/19) and nearly 
on.« tilih ol !H; ^iubjtH;ts (0.19 - 6/32) who hnd loarrunl Italian 
r.«p(iilMil h.iviiKi UNirn.Ml it. in thoir "own country" - that is, for 
,„(,:;t ol ih.-in, Troland. Sonu'What fowor UC subjects (0.26 - 
/pi) but somewhat more \K\ sublects (0.2'j - 0/32) who had 
liNirruMl Italian clainuui to have learned it in a "country where 
the buKjuacn^ is native". Uniformiy small proportions of subjects 
who had l(»arne(i Italian reported havinq learned it in a place 
otlier tlian their "own cotintry" or a "country where the 
lannuaije iy, native": UG O.O^) (1/19), PG 0.06 (2/32); whilst a 
rniibi nat ii>ti of llicsf last two Icarninq situations appeared in the 
,-,.,,nrt:-. of only t w:) pc subi(>ets (o.Il - 2/19) but of nine PG 
^Ulbieets (0.28 - 9/32) who had learned Italian. The combination 
"count ry whon^ thr lanquaqe is native", and "another place" 
(i.e. oth.^r than "own country" and "country where the langage is 
nativi'") was also elicited in respect of Italian, but only 
Lwic.>: UOC).0^) (1/19), PG 0.03 (1/32). 

About half of the UG subjects (0.53 - 10/19) and more than 
tt,ur t iflh.'i of the PG subjects (0.84 - 27/32) who had learned 
n.iliaii rernu'ted hnvinq visited an Italian-speaking country. 
•Ih»»:u- subjects' rofiortod communicative experience of Italian 
duriiKi such visits is summed up in Table 132. 



TABLE 132 Communicative experience in Italian- 
sneaking countries of subjects who had 
learned Italian expressed as proportions 
of all subjects who had learned Italian 
and visited such countries 



Italian spoken by them 
Ita 1 ian'-spoken to them 
Italian spoken in their 

company 
Italian and English spoken 

by tliem 
Italian and English spoken 

to them 
Italian and English spoken 

in their company 



UG 
(10) 

0.60 
0. 70 

0.80 

0. 20 

0. 20 

0. 10 



PG 
(26) 

0.31 
0.4 2 

0.73 

0.50 

0.31 

0.19 
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6.2.4 Factors in the learninq oxporionce 
(cf . Tables 20-26, 1.2.4 ) 



Italian, af) in rcapocV. nL Iru^h, French, 
sub |oct:>' roportr, on the fnc "-orr, which 
t h L^i r I . m u a q p 1. n a r n i n q o x pi • r i c n c o show a 
r 0 f o r n c I ' ^ 5 t o f o r t n a I o du c a t i o n a I and 
foronoea to more "personal * factors. 

less marked in thf? Italian 
data Lor any of those other lanquaqes. 

the showina of school cis a factor in the 
lanciuaqo Ir'arninu is less 
than in the dnf.a for Tru;h, 
133). Althouqh UG subiects 

more Crcciuertly than any other sinqlo factor 
often as all other factors combined, PG 

it less often than any other sinqle 
only about one seventh as often as 



tn res[)ect ot 
Cre rman and f.nan i ;5li , 
played c\ role in 
p rt^ponde ra nee o f 
cultUL a I factors over r 
Th is preponderance ' s, .iowevf-r , 
data than in the 

Moreover , 
experience of 
Italian data 
Span i sh (Table 
th is context 
near ly half as 
jects actually nientiane.d 
factor apart from l-ome anc 
all other factors comoined. 



as a factor in 
prominent in tlie 
Trench r f'erman and 
ment ioned scliool in 
and 
sub- 



TABLE 133 The . iportance of school as coinparGd 
w^.l;. other factors in subjects' 

experience of learninq Italian 



ur, PG 



Number of times 3chool was mentioned 8 6 
Number of times other factors 

were mentioned ^8 



None of our subjerus claimed to have taken Italian as a 
subiect at primary school.. Moreover, only about a quarter of UG 
(O 26 - 5/19^ and an eioh.th of PC (0.13 - 4/32) reported havinq 
taken it at post-priina/y school. A markedly higher propor- 
tion of UG r,,biectG (0.32 - 6/19) than of PG subjects (0,09 - 
3/32) wno h^ic, Ifiarned Ita^iin claimed to hkve taken it or to be 
takinq it jS oart of a deqree course, and in this reqard the 
Italian data .re exceptional. On the other hand, the Italian 
data follov. che cal trend in revealing that a higher propor- 

tion of PG subj.^c/.y ^:^.47 - 15/32) than of UG subjects ^^'l^.' 
5/19) who had lear-.a Ital ian reported having l.-arned or studied 
it by means of cour ..es other than school or dearee courses. 
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6.3 LIi^AUNING ITALIAN AT SCHOOL 



6.3,1 Italian oS a medium of instruction 
(cf. TnblGB 27 nnd 28, 1.3.1) 

(U' thf I'ivo no subjoctM who reported havinq taken Italian 
at poat-primary school, two (0.40) claimed to have experienced 
the lanquaqo ar, a medium of instruction at that level; only 
ono (0.25) of the tour PG subjects who reported having taken 
1 1. a 1 i an at. y'ocond lovo I made this cla im . 



6.3.2 Activities and learning materials in the Italian class 
(cf. Tables 29-38, 1.3.2) 



Tlip rtril. ian data concur with the data for the 
curricular lanquaqes in showing a preponderance of r 
wr itten product ivo act ivi t ios over references to 
artivitios in respect of language learni 
Subiocts reporting on their experience of 
also followed learners of Irish, French, 
in consistently mentioning "mechanical" act 
than "creative'* activities in connexion with 



d uct i V(? 
I e ve 1 . 
school 
Spani sh 
o ftf^n 
class. 



other living 
ferences to 
oral pro- 
ng at second 
Italian at 
German and 
ivities more 
the language 



As for Italian learninq materials, references to textual 
materials are consistently more numerous than references to 
non-textual/audio-visual materials. This is again in line 
with tendencies discernible'^ in most of the data for other 
languages , 



6.3.3 Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

Three of the five UG subjects (0.60) and one of the four PG 
subiects (0.25) who had taken Italian at post-primary school 
characterized it as the language they had mo^t enjoyed at that 
level. No subject said that.Italian was the language he/she had 
least enjoyed at recond level. 

The data for Italian therefore resemble the English, 
French and Spanish data in showing a clear preponderance of 
"most enjoyed" over "least enjoyed" responses in respect of the 
language as a school subject . 
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6.4 l.KARNKRS' PKHCKPTIONH UK TIIKIH PH0KICI13NCY IN ITALIAN 



6.4.1 The four nkillM (cf. Tablon 42-58, 1.4.1) 

The li'V(>l Dt clciims ot cibiliuy in tlu> tour skills in Italian 
(Tibli' IH) ir, i>n t,lu> wluilr proportionally holow V.ho lovol ot 
claim.s madr in i-.s,un-t ot Irish and French but ncnorallv 
above the lov.^1 of (Maims mado in r(>:inoct of Gorman and Spanish, 
Thp Italian data concur with tMc data for Iriph, French, 
Corman and t^panish in showina a connistont trend tor subjects 
to claim ability in the recoptivo skills (modinq and under stan- 
dinq .speech) more roadily than in the productive ^k^^s 
(writinq and sprakinq). VC subiects tiMuled lo be more confident 
than lie; subjects in th.>ir clairu; af. fdr as the meeptivn skillt^ 
were concerned, but less confident than VG .sub^ectr, in roqard 
to the product ive ski 1 li\ . 



TABLE 134 Sub-iecty* claimed abilitv in the four 
skills in Italian 



Understandina 

speech 
Speaki nq 
Readinq 
Wr i t ing 



UG PG 
(19) (32) 



0.79 0.91 

0.74 0.56 

0.84 0.91 

0.63 0.28 



With reqard to subjects' assessment of ^he difficulty of th^ 
■four skills- in Italian (Tables 135 and 136), the Produc- 
tive skills were consistently more often deemed "very hard / 
"hard" than were the receptive skills, and consistently less 
often deemed "normal" or "easy very easy" than' were the 
receptive skills. Moreover, whereas writinq and speaking were 
both consistently categorized as "very hardV'hard" more often 
than as "normal" or "easyV"very easy", reading was categor- 
ized more often as "normal" by , PG subjects and equally 6ften as 
"normal" and "very hard"/"hard" by UG subjects, and understanding 
speech was more of ten' classed as "normal" by UG and PG subjects 
alike. ' 
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TADLE 135 Subjoctn' cUtflculty rntincjn for the four 
jjkl 1 In In Ttalian 



UG 
(19) 



vory liard/ 
hard 



normal 



•agy/ 

very easy 



no 

reoponso 



Under ntandi ng 

a pooch 0.21 

Spoakinq 0.4 7 

RoadiiK) 0.3 7 

Writiiui 0.5 8 



0.53 
0.32 
0.37 
0.26 



0.26 
0.21 
0.26 
0.16 



PG 
(32) 



very hard/ 
hard 



normal 



easy/ 
very easy 



no 

response 



Understand! ng 

speech 
Spcnki ng 
ReaJ i ng 
Wr it i ng 



0.31 
0.50 
0.28 
0.56 



0.34 
0.22 
0.38 
0.22 



0.16 
0.13 
0.19 
0,03 



0.19 
0.16 
0.16 
0,19 



TABLE 136 Categorization of the four skills in 

Italian according to highest numbers of 
subjects' responses 



very hard/ normal easy/ 

hard very easy 



UG 

Understanding speech * 
Speaking * 
Reading * * 

Wr i t i n g * 

PG 

Understanding speech * 

Speaking * 

Reading 

Writing * 
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In cdinf-.u' i .'KM; wiUb tin- 'j»'n»M <i 1 i t y (tl UC siib)('(:t.M who h.ul 
li-am^'d It'.'in.in, thfisc who hatl visitt'd riii 1 t .-i L I .•\n-!ip('nk I nq 
(V)n(itry on t h,' who in r.-pcM-toc! towrr d i f 1" i ca It I .with tho 
lout ;;kill'. in lt,ilian ('r.U)lo 1J7). on thr ot.hor hntul, n 

<'i)ri<:oMu«('i '.ic'.li! .i f.-oiuu .s t.tuit. I y contrary t.tonci (ibid.). 



TABI*E 137 i'roportions of all. subjcctJJ who hod I on mod Italian 

roportinq diCCicultion with the four skills, comporcd 
with propor ionfi of iuibj(?ctn who had loorned It.alian 
.Mul visit.rd «'ui U.i 1 i.in-fip«'ak i ncj count.ry roportincj such 
dif f I cult ion 



UG who tiad 
I car nod 
Italian 



(19) 



No 

reaponao 



IJG who had 
visited an 
I tal ian- 
speaki ng 
country 
(10) 



No 

response 



Undci i'tondi n(} 

Spr/octi 
Speak i nq 
Reading 
Wr i t i n q 



0.21 

0.47 

0.37 

0.58 

PG who hod No 

learned response 
Italian 



(32 ) 



0.10 
0.30 
0.30 
0.60 ' 

PG who had 
visited an 
Italian- 
speaki ng 
country 
(27 ) 



0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 

No 

response 



Understandi ng 

speech 
Speaki ng 
Hcadi ng 
Wr it i ng 



0.3i 
0.50 
0.28 
0.56 



0.19 
0.16 
0.16 
0.19 



0.33 
0.52 
0.33 
0.63 



0.11 
0.11 
0.11 
0.11 



6.4.2 Particular productive difficulties 
(cf. Tables 59-73, 1.4.2) 

The data for Italian are entirely in line with the data for 
the other languages an far as the aspect of production most 
often deemed "very hard"/"hard" and least often 
"verv easy*' is concerned (Table 138). This item - 



"easy"/^ 
find4^ I 



1 Q/f 
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t l,M l i.iht turn ol pliiaiu' lor m^MhM 1 y wl»,U. you w/int to May in n 
p.n t ii'ul.w situation" - w.»!i judurd to "vory hard"/ "hnrd" 

|,y .,n abiiohit I' in.i)(>rity <>! both UH <ind PG nub)(>ct« who hnd 
l.Miri.'d Italian (Tabln n<); c-f . tablon and dlncuMHion In 
1 . .) . .M . 

M,.xt most oltrn cha r acV.in- i z cd an "vi>ry ' hnrd'7"linrd" nnd 
l,.a;;t nfti-n a;; "ca :i y 'V Vi>ry . 'afiy " w.^ri' "(ipttvnq thr oxnct 
lonn Lii|hl" and 'Mindin<i t.hr* ricilit. word for n pnrtlculrtr 
thinci, Kl.s'i, iM.r." (M\ibl<« IJO). Ann I n Ihln flndlnq formn 
}).»rt of a f)at:t.f»rii ol roi][>onnoft croinmon to niont > otihor Inngungofi ( cf i 
Moro UG sublr^ctii cato{;or i/.od lx)th thoHo I tomn ns "nor- 
mal" t.han an "vory barciV"hnrd" or as "onsy"/"vory easy"; more 
PC subjntMf; alno found "qcMitinq the exact foi^m rlqht" ••normal" 
than found it: '•v(>ry hardV"hard'' or "onMy V"vf*ry. onMy'\ but PG 
i.,ihi.Tt-> (M.j.'isi'd "f indiri«i rln* ricihl worci" morn ofton an 
"vrry iiarciV'liard" than as '^notinal" u "tjany " vory oasy" 
era bin ID). 



TABLE 138 lUibinctfi' difficulty rat.inq for different aspects 
of sfv>rTkin{| and writinq Italian 



UG 
(19) 



vi*ry hard/ 
hard 



norma 1 



(?ar,y/ 
very easy 



no 

response 



Exact form 0.3 7 

Hiqh t wi>id 0.3 2 

V^/ord order ^ 0.21 

Pronunciation 0.26 

Riqht tuijn of 

phrase I 0.5 8 

T ntonat i6n 0.32 



0.42 
0.58 
0.5 8 
O. 26 

O. 37 



PG 
(32) 



0.16 
0.05 
0.16 
0.42 



0.26 



O .05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 

0.Q5 
0.05 \* 



very hard/ 
hard 



normal 



easy/ 
very easy 



no 

response 



Exact ff^rni 0.34 

Right wbrd O. 38 

Word order 0. 25 

Pronunciation 0.06 
Riqht t/ur n of 

phras^ 0.53 

Intonation 0.16 



0.38 
0.31 
0.47 
O. 34 

0.22 
0.28 



0.03 
0.06 
0.06 
0.34 



0.31 



0.25 
0.22 
0.25 

0.25 
0.25 
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•I'l,,. Mir.M' ii.Mtf; which c m .tr; I I . m 1 1 I y ti<MiM' .>t t ..th.-i fMwi 

oj th.' ruMl'- -If'' III" :i.im<' in i-.r^- t)| inlun -im i r» « h" 

nt Mioiit (il thi' olhci l,u>M»i,»M. ri.MiH-ly "pKMiouiir I lui t h«; wordri 

prop... : v", "ip'ttinq t hr j uiht i nt on.M ion" ntui "urt.tinq the 

i i'i.'J r i'ilit". In hotli th.' (k; .U)H t[i.' I'C rUt.i "prnnotu^- 
(MDM th.' woMis prop.'lly" ..p|"Mr:i n\ lop n! tPr -ariy "/ " v. • i' y 

,.,^.,y»« s.'i't ion ot 'r,»l)ln I Ul .mil W.ir. inoi r ol t imi r.it ^Mfor i /rd 
"o*,My V"vory .s»v>v" t Inm .ri "v.'i y h.u (lV"h.\r<l" (T.^hlc 1 !M ) . "C^t - 
t irni llu' riqhl i nl oriat i<in" .iImo .ippo.n fi mid to low in t h'^ "vry 
li.ird'V'h.ud" iW'cl i(inr; ol T,d)l»' llH ami hi<il) in Mu* "p;»My '7 " V''» y 
I'.i-iy" JUH'lion;', . II war. (M.\';:w'cl more nff rji ns "normnl" Uwui 
"vi'ry hnrci"/"J».ir(i" or "car.yV 'v<'ry onny " by" UO tuibit^rtn and more 
often "(MsyV "vtM-y raiw" 1 lian afi "normal" or "vriy 

haril'V'Miard" hy in; niih j.^n fi (T.ibN^m). •'aoitinn t.hr word 
ordrr rirflit" .i[)fi<Mr:; i'ii<i to 1 >w i r) r h.^ "v-ay hardVbard" m.^c- 
\ ions ol 'r.ibl.< 1 tM .ukI -ilr.o .ironnd t ht- innl<Ue r)l t h" rA'V 
•♦vory <M"iy" ■! i . au; , wan cons i -.i .-nt 1 y catcanr i /.i^tt I'un o oi i on 

as "norm.il" than as "vol y il V "ba » d " or 'V^ajiy V " vc r y eaf.y" 
(Tablo M') ) . 



TABLE 139 Cato(ior i/.aV. inn oi dlftoront asp(?ct ;; of producinq 
Italian according to bifihost numbers of v.ubjectn' 
r(^sponser. 



v*M-y bard/ normal <s'Uiy/ 

hard vt^ry oar>y 

UG ' 



Exact form 

Riqht word " 

Word ordor 

Pronuncia t ion 

Right turn of phrase 

Intonation 



Exact form 

Riqht word 

Word order 

Pronunciat ion 

Right turn of phrase 

Intonation ^ 



PG 



A comparison of the numbers of particular productive 
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difficulties reported by all subjects who had learned Italian 

with thoso reported by subjects who had learned Italian and had 

vi:;it.t«d Italian-speaking country yields no clear - trend 
(Tabl.- 140). 



TABLE 140 Proportions of all subjects who had learned 

Italian reporting particular productive problems 
compared with proportions of subjects who had 
learned Italian and visited an Italian-speaking 
country reporting such problems 



UG who had 

learned 

Italian 



(19) 



No 

, response 



UG who had^ 
visited an 
Italian- 
• speaki ng ^ 
country 
(10) 



No 

response 



Exact form 
Right word 
Word order 
Pronunci'ation 
Right turn 

of phrase 
Intonation 



,37 
,32 
,21 
.26 

,58 

,32 



PG who had 

learned 

Italian 



(32: 



O.05 
O.05 
O.05 . 
O.05 

O.05 
O.05 

No 

response 



,. 0.3O 
0.5O . 
O.IO 
O.IO 

0.7O 
0.5O 

PG who had 
visited an 
Italian- 
speaking 
country ' 
(27) 



No 

response 



Exact form 0.34 

Ri ght word 0. 38 

Word order 0.25 

Pronunciation 0.06 
Right turn of 

phrase 0.53 

Intonation 0.16 



0.25 
0.25 
0.22 
0.25 

0.25 
0.25 



0.37 
0.41 
0.22 
0.O4 

0.56 
0.15 



0.2 2 
0.22 
0..22 
0.22 

0.22. 
0.22 
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Chapter 7 



Experience of learning languages other than English, 
Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian 



with the exception of Latin, the nur?bers of respondents 
reporting a knowledge of any individual language other 
than Enqiish, Irish, French, German, Spanish and Ita- 
lian are very small. Thus much of the data supplied by 
our respondents in respect of such other languages can 
have only anecdotal significance, especially since 
individual languages flitin and out of the data accor- 
ding as the response rate varies. For this reason the 
information presented in this chapter is limited to the 
numbers of subjects reporting contact with languages 
other than English, Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian and the circumstances/situations in which con- 
tact with such languages was established. 

< It should be noted that '-roughout this chapter "Greek- 
embraces the classical ^ the modern language. No 
respondent distinguished between the two, but it seems 
likely that some replies referred to the modern rather 
than the classical language. "Creole" was mentioned by 
one subject; it seems probable that he/she was refer- 
ring to one of the Caribbean Creoles. 



7.1' NUMBERS ^ 

More than half our UG subjects (52.9%; 127/240) and just 
under ?hree quarters of our PG subjects (72.0%; 149/207) claimed 
to know one or more languages other than English , Irish ,Fren^^^ 
German, Spanish and Italian. The details are set out in Tables 
141 and 142. The two most obvious facts that emerge from these 
tables are that a much wider range of "other languages was 
mentioned by PG than by UG subjects, and that more subjects - 
both UG and PG - claimed some knowledge of Latin, than ot any 
other language in the "other languages" category. One factor 
that helps to explain the former is the higher proportion of 
overseas students in the postgraduate population; the latter s 
?o.be accounted for in terms i the P^^" >^tin has trad tionally 
occupied - and to some extent =still occupies - in the Irish post 
primary school curriculum. , v. . . - 
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TABLE 141 Percentages of UG subjects 

claiming knowledge of languages 
other than English, Ir i sh , French , 
German, Spanish and Italian 



(N=240). 



Latin 


,43. 


3% 


Greek 


4. 


2% 


Scots Gaelic 


• 0. 


8%' 


Welsh 


0. 


8% 


Dutch 


2. 


5% 


Portuguese 


'0. 


4% 


Danish 


1. 


3% 


Finnish 


0. 


8% 


Swedish 


0. 


4% 


Russi an 


1. 


7% 


Arabi c 


0. 


4% 


Hebrew 


0. 


8% 


Af r i kaans 


0. 


8% 


F.fik 


0. 


4% 


I bo 


0. 


8% 


Swahili 


0. 


8% 


Gu jarati 


0. 


4% 


Hindi 


0. 


8% 


Sanskrit 


0. 


8% 


Bahasa Malaysia 


0. 


4% 


Chinese 


1. 


3% 


Japanese 


0. 


4% 
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TABT.E 142 



Percentages of PG subjects 
cla iminq knowledge of languages 
other than English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian 

(N=207) 



Lat in 
Greek 
Breton 
Manx 

Scots Gaelic 

Welsh 

Dutch 

Portuguese 
Danish 
Finnish 
Icelandic 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Lithuanian 
Russian 
Serbo-Croat 
Arabic 
Hebrew 
Turkish 
Af r ikaans 
Hausa 
Kikamba 
Memon 
Swahili 
7i ulu 
Gu jarat i 
Hindi 
Kannada 
Punjabi 
Sanskrit 
.. Tamil 
Urdu 

Bahasa Malaysia 
Ch inese 
Japanese 
"Creole" 



57.0% 
3.4% 
1.0% 
0.5% 
2.4% 
1.9% 
2.9% 
1.5% 
0.5% 
1 .0% 
0.5% 
1.0% 
1.0% 
0.5% 
5.8% 
1.5% - 
3.9% 
1.0% 
0.5% 
1.0% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
1.5% 
0.5% 
1.0% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
1.0% 
0.5% 

i.o% 

1.0% 
0.5% 
0.5% 
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7,2 CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH CONTACT WITH LANGUAGES 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH, IRISH, FRE CH , GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN WAS ESTABLISHED 



7.2.1 Home 



3.3% of UG (8/240) and 6.8% of PG subjects (14/207) reported 
a language other than English, Irish, French, German, Spanish or 
Italian as their first language or one of their first languages. 
A lanquage-by-language breakdown of these figures is given in 
Table 143. 3.8% of UG (9/240) and 6.3% of PG subjects (13/207) 
claimea that their, mother had a' native language other than 
English, Irish, French, German, Spanish or Italian, and 4.6% of 
UG' (11/240) and 6.3% of PG subjects (13/207) made this claim in 
relation to their father. 3.0% of the 67 UG and 9.3% of the 86 
PG subjects who had a spouse/partner reported that their 
spouse/partner had a native language other than English, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, and 0-15 of the 13 UG and 
0.09 of the 47 PG subjects with children claimed that their 
children had a native language other than English, Irish , French ,. 
German, Spanish or Italian. 1.3% of the 225 UG and 3.5% of the 
172 PG r.ubjects living in households reported that a language 
other than' English , Irish, French, German, Spanish or Italian was 
in current use in their household. 

It is clear from Table 143 that some of the individual 
"other la.hquages" feature in the data solely or mainly by virtue 
of their /having been a.first language of a particular subject or 
subjects;' ' The impression that certain individual "other 
lanquages" were predomi nantly the home languages of the groups of, 
subjectb who mentioned them is reinforced if one takes into 
account! subjects » reported experience of learning particular 
"other /languages" before the age of four (Tables 144 and 145). 




/ 
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TABLE 143 Proportions of subjects reporting a knowledge of 

particular languaqes other than English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish or Italian who claimed to be native 
speakers of these "other languages" 



Dutch ( 6 ) 


0, 


,17 


Dutch (6) 
Finnish (2) 
Serbo-Croat (3) 
Arabic (8) 


0,17 
0.50 
0,33 
0,88 


1 bo ( 2 ) 


1, 


.00 


Kemon ( 1 ) 


1.00 


Gujarati (1) 


1 


.00 


Kannada ( 1 ) 
Tamil (2 ) 


1 .00 
1.00 



Chinese (3) 



7.2.2 . Age 



TABLE 144 Aqe at which UG subjects reported having started 
learning languages they knew other than English, 
Irish, French, . German, Spanish and Italian. Pro- 
portions relate to number of UG subjects who knew 
each language 



Before 4 4-10 11-17 After 17 No response 



Latin (104) 
Gireek (lu) 
Scots Gaelic (2) 
Dutch (6) 
Danish (3) 
Swedish , ( 1 ) 
R us s i a n ( 4 ) 
Afrikaans (2) 
Efik (1) 
Ibo (2) 
Swahi-li (2) 
Gujarati ( 1 ) 
Hindi (2) 
Chinese (3) 



0.04 



0.17 



1.00 
1 .00 

1 .00 ' 

0.50 

1.00 



0.50 



0. 30 
0. 30 



0. 50 



0.50 



0. 30 
1.00 
0. 33 
0. 33 
1.00 
0.25 



0.66 
0.'40 

0,50 
0.67 

0.75 
0.50 



0.50 



No data provided in respect of Welsh, Portuguese, Finnish, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Sanskrit , Bahasa Malaysia, Japanese. 
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TABLE 145 Ago at which PG subjects reported having started 
lr?arninc7 lanquaqes they knew other than English, 
Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian. Pro- 
portions relate to number of PG subjects who knew 
each language 



Before 4 


4-10 


11-17 


After 17 


No response 




0.02 


0.15 


0.01 


0. 82 






0.14 


0.14 


0.71 








0.20 


0.80 








0.50 


0. 50 


0.17 


0.17 




0.50 


0.17 








0.67 


0.33 








1 .00 




0. 50 




0.50 












0.50 


0. 50 






0.50 


0.50 










0.42 


0.58 


0.33 








0. 67 


0.63 


0. 25 




0.13 










0.50 


0.50. 




1.00 














1.00 




1.00 
















1 .00 






0.33 






0.67 






1.00 














1 .00 
















1.00 




0.50 


0.50 














1 .00 






0.50 






0.50 








0.50 


0.50 



Latin illb) 
Greek (7) 
Scots Gaelic (5 ) 
Welsh (4) 
Dutch (6j 
Portuguese (3) 
Danish (1) 
Finnish (2) 
l>jorweqian (2) 
Swedish (2) 
Russ ian (12 ) 
Serbo-Croat ( 3 ) 
Arabic (8) 
Hebrew (2) 
Afrikaans (2) 
Hausa ( 1 \ 
Memon ( 1 ) 
Swahili (1) 
Zulu (3) 
Hindi (2) 
Kannada ( 1 ) 
Punjabi (1) 
Tamil (2) 
Urdu (1 ) 
Bahasa 

Malaysia ( 2 ) 
Chinese (2) 

No data provided in respect of Breton, Manx, Icelandic, 
Lithuanian, Turkish, Kikamba, Gujarati, Sanskrit, 
Japanese , "Creole". 
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It is noticeable that (especially if one excludes Latin, 
which still features on the curriculum of some Irish schools) 
responses concerning the aqe at which "other languages" were 
first encountered tend to cluster at either end of the age-scale; 
that is, in the "Before 4" and "After 17" categories (Tables 144 
and 145). It is not difficult to find a plausible explanation 
for this tendency; languages other than the normal Irish curricu- 
lum lanauages presumably f igure in the data largely because (a) 
they were the home languages of particular subjects, in which 
case they were typically learned early (cf. above, 7,2.1), and/or 
(b) they were learnpd as a result of interests and needs which 
developed outside the context of home and school, in which case 
they were typically acquired around or after the end of the 
normal school years. 

Many of the languages feature exclusi vely at one or other 
end of the age-scale. Serbo-Croat, Gujarati, Memon, Ibo, Sfik 
and Kannada^ were consistently reported. by respondents to this 
question as having been begun before the age of four, whereas 
Russian, Portuguese, Norwegian, Danish, Hebrew, Welsh, Scots 
Gaelic, Urdu, Punjabi and Hausa were consistently reported as 
havinq been started after the age of seventeen. 



7.2.3 Speech community 



In respect of "other languages" the consistently most often 
used category in response to the question "Where .did you learn 
the language(s) you know?" was "in my own country", and the 
second most often used category was "in the country where the 
language is native" (Tables 146 and 147). Of course, the use of 
these categories must be differently motivated from language to 
language and from individual to individual; this is to an extent 
true of the data in general, but must be a particularly signifi- 
cant factor in the case of these "other languages". For example, 
the fact that all subjects who had learned Latin and who answered 
this question ticked the "in my own country" column in respect of 
this language presumably simply reflects the place of Latin on 
the school curriculum, whereas the fact that the single subject 
who had learned Memon ticked the same column almost certainly 
signifies that for him/her in this context "own country" and 
"country where the language is native" referred to che same 
place. ' 
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TABLE 146 Where UG subjects reported having learned languages 
they knew other than English, Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. Proportions relate to number of 
UG subjects who knew each language 



Latin (104) 
Greek (10) 
Scots Gaelic (2) 
Dutch (6) 
Danish (3) 
Swedish (1) 
Russian ( 4 ) 
Afrikaans ( 2 ) 
Efik (1) 
Ibo (2) 
Swahili. (2) 
Gujarati (1) 
Hindi (2) 
Bahasa 

Malaysia (1) 
Chinese (3) 

No data provided in respect of Welsh, Portuguese, Finnish^ 
Arabic, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Japanese. 



Key: 

1 = In own country 

2 = In country where the language is native 

3 = In another place 

4 = In own country and country where the language is native 

5 = Other combination 

6 = No response ^ ■ > 
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31 
40 
00 
17 



0.5b 
1 .00 
0.50 

1 .00 



1.00 
1 .00 



0.20 

0.33 
0.33 
1.00 
0.25 



1.00 



0.25 



0.50 
0.50 



0.69 
0.4O 

0.50 
0.67 

0.50 
0.50 



0.50 
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TABLE 147 Where PG subjects reported having learned languages 
they knew other than English, Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. Proportions relate to the number 
PG subjects who knew each language. 



Latin (118) 0.19 0-81 

Greek (7) 0.43 O-" 

Scots Gaelic (5) 0.40 0-60 

welsh (4) 0.25 0.50 0.25 

Dutch (6) 0.17 0.33 0.^3 0.17 

Portuguese (3) 0.33 0.33 0.33 

Danish (1) . 1-00 — 

Finnish (2) 0.50 0.50 ----- 

Norwegian(2) 0.50 . 0.50 

Swedish (2) 0.50 0.50 — — 

Russian (12) 0.50 0.50 

Serbo-Croat (3) 0.33 0.67 

Arabic (8) 0.88 0.13 

Hebrew (2) 0.50 0.50 ---- 

Afrikaans (2) 1.00 ' 

Hausa (1) -7— ^'^^ 

Memon (1) 1-00 

Swahili (1) 1-00 

Zulu (3) 0.33 0-6/ 

Hindi (2)^ 1.00 — — 

kannada (1) 1-00 ; 

Punjabi (1) LOO 

Tamil (2) 0.50 0.50 

Urdu (1) 1-00 

Bahasa ^ 

Malaysia (2) 0.50 — -- 0-50 

Chinese (2) 0.50 0.50 

No data provided in respect of Breton, Manx, Icelandic, 

Lithuanian, Turkish, Kikamba, Gujarati, Sanskrit, Japanese, 
"Creole". 



Key: 



1 = In own country 

2 = In country where the language is native 

3 = In another place ^ . ^. 

4 = In own country and country where the language is native 

5 = Other combination 

6 = No response , 
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7,2.4 Factors in the learning experience 



,. As Tables 148-151 show, there was cr^nsiderable lane" .ig3-to- 
language variation in the range of factors reported us having 
played a role in subjects' experience of learning 'r^her lan- 
guages". In some cases there was a clear prepoi'der r .f? o£ refer- 
ences to either formal educational/cultural fac^o' : or to "per- 
sonal" factors, while in other cases response? ver-^ more evenly 
distributed among the various categories. »s in *:he case of 
Irish, French, German and Spanish, school ^coj^b^^ ^3ry large in 
subjects' perceptions of their experience o l^ai.'ning many of the 
"other languages" (Table 152). 



TABLE 148 Factors reported by UG subjects as having played a 
role in their experience of learning languages 
other than English, Irish, French, German, Spanish 
and Ital ian . Proportions relate to the number of 
UG subjects who . knew each language. 




Swedish (1) 
Afrikaans (2^ 
Efik (1) 
Ibo (2) 
Swahili (2) 
Gue jarati ( 1 ) 
Hindi (2) 
Sanskrit (2) 
Bahasia 

Malaysia (1) 
Chinese (3) 



0.02 



0.33 




0. 34 
0.50 
0.50 



0.33 

0,50 
1. 00 



0,50 
1 .00 



0,10 



0.33 
0. 33 
1 .00 



0,50 



0.02 

0. 50 
0.50 



0.01 



0.05 

0.50 
0.50 
0.17 
0.33 
1.00 



0.50 



1.00 



No data provided in respect of Portuguese, Finnish, Russian, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Japanese. 



Key: 



1 = Home 

2 == School \ 

3 = Friends, pative speakers 

4 = University, language course, study 

5 = Travel \ 

6 = Literature /^media, music 



TABLE 149 Factors reported by PG subjects as having played a 

role in their experience of learning. languages other 
than English, Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. Proportions relate to the number of PG 
subjects who knew each language. 



Latin (118) 0.21 0.03 0.07 

Greek (7) 0.14 0.29 ---- 

Scots Gaelic (5) O.^ 0.60 0.20 

Welsh (4) 0.50 0.75 0.25 

Dutch (6) 0.17 0.67 0.17 0.33 

Portuguese (3) 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.33 

Finnish (2) 0.50 0.50 0.50 

Norwegian (2) 0.50 0.50 0.50 

Swedish (2) 1.00 0.50 

Russian (12) 0.08 0.33 0.08 

Serbo-Croat (3) 0.33 0.33 0.67 

Arabic (8) 0*88 0.13 0.13 

Hebrew (2) 1-00 

Afrikaans (2) -t— 1.00 0.50 

Hausa (1) 1-00 1.00 — 

Memon (1) 1.00 

Swahili (1) 1-00 1.00 

Zulu (3) 0.33 ■ r 

Gujarat! (1) 1-00 

Hindi (2) 1-00 

Kannada (1) 1.00 

Punjabi (1) 1.00 1.00 — 

Tamil (2) 1.00 . 6.50 0.50 

Bahasa 

Malaysia (2) 0.50 

Chinese (2) 0.50 0.50 

Japanese (1) l-^O 1.00 

No data provided in respect of Breton, Manx, Danish, Icelandic, 

Lithuanian, Turkish, Kikamba, Sanskrit, Urdu, "Creole" 



Key: 



1 = Home 

2 = Sch6ol 

3 = Friends, native speakers 

4 = University, language course, study 

5 = Travel 

6 - Literature, media, music 
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TABLE 150 Languages in respect of which 

orlv formal educational/cultural 
factors were nentioned by 
respondents 



UG , . . ^ PG 

bcots Gaelic ■ * Latin 

Vvel^h ' Greek ■ 

Afrikaans ^ Scots Gaelic 

Elik ' Hebrew 

Sanskrit ' Hindi 

Pahasa Malaysia Bahasa Malaysia 



TABLE 151 Languages ip respect of which 
only "personal" factors were 
mentioned by respondents 

UG • PG 

I bo Hausa 
Swahili Menon 
Guj^rati - Zulu 

Chinese Gujarati 

Kannada 
Punjabi 
Tamil 
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TABLE 152 The. importance of school as compared with other 
fa'ctors in subjects' experience of learning lan- 
guages other than English, Irish, French, German, 
Spanish aod Italian • . 



UG 



School 
mentioned 
more often 
than any 
other' single 
factor 

Latin 

Greek 
Afrikaans 

Ef ik 

Sanskrit 
Bahasa 
Malaysia 



School 
ment ioned 
as often as 
any other 
single factor 



Scots Gaelic 
Dani sh 



PG 

School 
ment ioned 
more often 
than any 
other sinqle 
factor 

Lat in 
Swedish 
Af r ikaans 
Hindi 
Bahasa 
Malaysia 



Schoo 1 
mentioned 
as often as 
any other 
s i ngle factor 



Norwegian 
Chinese 



A detailed account of the proportions of subjects claiming a 
knowledge of particular "other languages" who reported having 
tak'en the "other languages" in question at Prin^ary and P'-st- 
nrimarv school is provided by Tables 153 and 154. Similar 
^etaUs !n "spect of degree courses and other kinds of courses 
in the "other languages" are presented in Tables 155 and 156. 



TABLE 153 Proportions of subjects claiming a kno^^ 

particular languages other than English, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian who reported 
having taken these languages at primary school 



:> UG 

Latin (104) 0.10 
Dutch (6) , 0.17 



Arabic (1) 1-00 

Afrikaans (2) 0.50 

Efik (1) 1-00 

Ibo (2) 0-50 

Hindi (2) 0.50 



Bahasa 

Malaysia (1) 1-00 
Chinese (3) 0.67 



PG 

Latin (118) 0.04 

Welsh (4) 0.25 

Dutch (6) 0.17 
Finnish (2) , o:'50 
Serbo-Croat (3) 0.33 

Arabic (8.) 0.88 

Afrikaans (2) LOO 



Hindi (2) 0.50^ 

Kanoada (1) 1.00- 

Tamil (2) 0.50 
Bahasa 

Malaysia (2) 0.50 
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TABLE 154 Proportions of subjects claiming a knowledge of 
[)articulnr languages other than Knqlishf Irish, 
Kronch, Gorman, Spanish and Italian who reported 
havinq takon these languages at post-primary school 



ur, 



PG 



ImiL in (JO'1 ) 

Cr.^rk (lo) 

W.'l^ih (2) 

[jur.rb (6) 



r.t ik ( 1 ) 
\iini\i {2 ) 



hah.Uia 

^:alay^il.l ( 



1 ) 



1 .00 
1 .00 
0. 50 
0.17 



00 
00 



1 .00 

O. 67 



Latin (118) 1.00 
Greek (7) 0.86 



Finnish (2) 0.50 

Swedish (2) 0.50 

Russian (12) 0.17 

Serbo-Croat (3) 0.33 

Arabic (8) 0.88 

Afrikaans (2 ) 1*00 

Hindi (2) 1-00 

Kannada (1) 1-00 

Tamil (2) 0.50 
Bahasa 

Malaysia (2) 1.00 



TABLE 155 Proportions of subjects claiming a knowledge of 
particular languages other than English, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian who reported 
ha vi ng taken degree courses in these la nguaqr-s 



UG 



PG 



Lat. i n ( 104 ) 
Greek ( 10 ) 



Huss i an ( 4 ) 



Sanskrit (2) 



0.0 3 
O. 20 



O. 25 



0.50 



Latin (118) 


0. 


.09 


Greek (7) 


c. 


.14 


Scots Gaelic 


(5) 0, 


.80 


Welsh (4) 


1 , 


.00 


Russian ( 12 ) 


0, 


.oa 


Arabic (8 ) 


0 


.13 


Hebrew (2) 


1 


.00 


Chinese (2) 


0 


.50 



TABLE 156 Proportions of subjects claiming a knowledge of 
particular lanauages other than English, Irish, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian who reported 
having taken courses in those languages other than 
school *r university/ college courses 



UG 



PG 



Latin (104) O.Ol 
Greek (lO) 0.20 



Portuguese (1) 1.00 
Danish (3) 0.33 



Russian (4) 0.25 
Arabic (1) LOO 



Greek (7) 


0. 


29 


Breton (2) 


O, 


,50 


Scots Gaelic (5) 


O, 


, 20 


Welsh (4) 


0, 


25' 


Dutch (6) 


O, 


,67 


Portuauesc ( 3 ) 


O, 


,67 


Danish (1) 


1 . 


.OO 


Finnish (2 ) 


0, 


.50 


Norwegian ( 2 ) 


o, 


.50 


Swedish (2) 


o, 


.50 


Lithuanian (1) 


1, 


.GO 


Russian (12 ) 


o 


.58 


Arabic (8) 


o 


.13 


Hebrew (2 ) 


o 


.50 


Sanskrit ( 1 ) 


1 


.OO 



Part II 



Attitudes and needs 



ERIC 



Chapter 8 



Attitudes to second languages and interest in ^ 
language learning ; an overview with particular 
ret'erence to Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian 



Insofar c»s this chapter deals with data on individual 
languages, like Chapter 1 it focuses on Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. Data on attitudes towards 
particular languages other than English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian are presented in Chapter 14 



8.1 ATTITUDES TO SECOND LANGUAGES 



8.1.1 Subjects' attitudes to languages they already knew 

The overwhelming* ma jor ity of both UG and PG subjects res- 
ponded affirmatively to the question "Are there any languages you 
know but would like to know , better?" - UG 92.1% (221/240), PG 
85.0% (176/207). An affirmative response to this question, 
implies- a recognition that languages to some extent already 
learned may be useful in the future; but of course it says 
nothing about the f'uality or success of the learning experience 
to date. It is.post^rble that some subjects felt that they would 
like to improve their existing knowledge of a second language 
because they had pleasant memories of the learning process; 
whereas the desire of other subjects to know better a language/ 
lanouages they already knew may have arisen from dissatisfaction 
with the level of proficiency they had achieved - they may even 
have experienced failure when attempting to use the language 
as a medium of communication. 

Table 157 shows the percentages of subjects reporting that 
they would like to know different languages better. The distri- 
bution of Irish ,> French , German, Spanish and Italian here corres- 
ponds broadly to their distribution in the schools except in the 
case of Iriph and Spanish. This emerges clearly in Table 158, 
where the number of subjects who reported that they would like 
to know each language better is expressed as a percentage of the 
total number of subjects reporting a knowledge of that language. 
For whatever reasons, French, German and Italian commanded almost 
exactly the same degree of. loyalty among subject$ who had 
learned them; whereas Spanish and Irish lagged a long way behind. 



TABLE 157 Percentages of subjects reporting that 
they would like to know better Irishr 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. Per- 
centages relate to the total numbers of 
subjects who reported that they would 
like- to know better a language that 
they al ready knew. 





UG 


PG 




(221)= 


(176) 


Irish 


31.7% 


26.4% 


French 


77.4% 


65.9% 


German 


29,9% 


27.8% 


Spanish 


7.7% 


11 .9% 


Ital ian 


6.3% 


11 .9% 



TABLE 158 



Irish 
French 
German 
Spani sh 
Ital ian 



Numbers of subjects reporting that they 
would like to know Irish, French, German, 
Spanish or Italian better, expressed as 
percentages of all subjects reporting a 
knowledge of those languages 



34.8% 
77. 4% 
76.7% 
46.0% 
73.7% 



UG 

70/201 
171/221 
66/86 
17/37 
14/19 



PG 

31.1% 50/161 
62.0% 116/187 



66.2% 
51 .2% 
65.6% 



49/74 
21/41 
21/32 



Table 159 shows the percentages of subjejts reporting th&^ 
they had learned each language at post-pr imr.rj- school ^bo also 
reported that they would like to know it better. Comparisons 
with Table 158 show that school-based learning had no .on^lstent 
influence on subjects' interest in knowing each Inngaage better. 
For Irish the percentage of subjects who reported th?.t tiey had 
learned the language at school and said they would liice lo know 
it better is very slightly higher than the percentage )f. all 
learners who said they would like to knr w tlie lenguage 
better. For French the percentage i? margi^ially higher '•.jnong 
UG and higher by 8 % among PG. For German the percentage i^ 
nearly 10% lower among UG anc^ marginally lower among pG. For 
Spanish the percentage is 4% higher among UG but more than 
12% lower among pG. Italian was rarely taken at school.^ A 
comparison of Tables 158 and 159 provides a useful reminder of 
the frequency with which German and Italian among UG and German/ 
Spanish and Italian among PG had been learned in circumetancas- 
other than at school ( cf . 1.2.4, 4.2.4, 5v2.4 and 6.2.4 above). 



15i 



L:>0- 



TABLE 15 9 



Porccnt.aqns of r,.ibjGcts roportinq that, 
tv.ey had learned ilrir.h, French, German, 
f5{:-inish, It^ilian at post-primary school 
who said thoy would liko to know that 

1 n^cjuaq*^ hotter 



UG 



PG 



l.risih 
Kru'ncli 

I.^naii ^ sli 
I La 1 i an 



35.4% 
78.1% 
67. 3% 
50.0% 
40. 0% 



70/198 
171/219 
35/52 
14/28 
2/5 



31.8% 
69.9% 
65.6% 
38.5% 
50.0% 



49/154 
116/166 
21/32 
10/26 
2/4 



TAl^LE 160 



Irish 
I' rench 
German 
Spani sh 
Italian 



Porcentages of subjects achieving Grade 
A or B in the school-leaving (or equivalent) 
exam in Irish, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian who said they would like to know 
that language better. Percentages relate 
to the total number of subjects reporting 
that they had taken a school-leaving exam 
in each language. 



UG 






PG 




34.0% 


10/53 


37. 


. 3% 


19/51 


74.2% 


49/66 


55. 


.6% 


25/45 


50.0% 


8/16 


50. 


.0% 


4/8 


37.5% 


3/8 


50. 


.0% 


5/10 


33.3% 


1/3 


0, 


.0% 


0/4 



A ccmoarison of the percentages of all subjects who took 
each lan-iuaqe at school and said they would like to know it 
better (Table 159) with percentages of subjects achieving Grade A 
or Q in the school-leaving (or equivalent) examination in each 
language who said they would like to know that language better 
(Table" ^ 60 ) reveals an inconsistent relation between examination 
success in a particular language and a desire to know that lan- 
guage better. Only in the cases of Irish and Spanish in the PG 
data are the percentages in Table 160 higher than those in Table 
159; in all other cases they are lower. This may indeed indicate 
a tendency for examination success to give a sense that learning 
has been satisfactorily completed. ^ 



8.1.? Subjects' attitudes to languages they did not know 

The great majority of UG and PG subjects responded affirm- 
atively to the question "Are there any languages you do not 
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know but would iikL> to know?" - UG 80.0% (194/240), PG 74.9% 
(155/207). Table 161 shows the porcontagoH of subjects who said 
they would like to know a Innquage/languacjes they did not know 
speciCyinq Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian; and Table 
162 shows tht' lovol of interest in -these five languages by ex- 
pressing th»:^ number of subjects who said they would like to know 
each language as a percentage of all subjects who fUcl not report 
a knowledge of that language. Chapters 9-14 discuss the level 
of interest in each iancjuage in more detail than is 
appropriate here. In general three noints emerge clearly 
from Table 162. First, French remained an automatic 
first-choice foreign language for a substantial proportion of 
subjects (the figure for PG is surprisingly high); second- 
ly, German wa.s clearly rated an important language - perhaps 
one that many more of our subjects would have liked the oppor- 
tunity to learn at. school; thirdly, the level of interest 
oxi)res.4ed in Spanish in no way matches its importance as an 
international language. 



TABLE 161 Percentages of subjects reporting that 

they did not know but would like to know 
Irish, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
Percentages relate "to total numbers of 
subjects who reported that they would 
like to know a language that they did 
not know already. 





UG 


PG 




(194 ) 


(155 ) 


Irish 


5 . 7% 


7.1% 


French 


5.7% 


12.3% 


German 


45.9% 


47.7% 


Spani sh 


22 . 2% 


20.0% 


I tal ian 


18.6% 


21.3% 



TABLE 162 Numbers of subjects expressing an 

fi interest in each language expressed as 
a percentage of all subjects who did 
not know that language 



UG 



PG 



Irish 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 



28.2% 
57.9% 
57.8% 
21.2% 
16. 3% 
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11/39 

11/19 

89/154 

43/203 

36/221 



23.9% 
95.0% 
55.6% 
18. 7% 
18.9% 



11/46 

19/20 

74/133 

31/166 

33/175 



8.2 SUBJ»::CTS» UKASONS I'OU I^'KHKST IN SECOND IJ^NGUAGES 



8.2.1 Subjects' perceptions of: the advantages of second language 
learning 

•l',,h](. 16 i .shows sub ioctJ; • vii,'ws on the ndvnntaqos oC second 
laiKiuaq*' l-'rirt/inc). UG <inti PCI acjr.?otl on throe things. First, the 
advant.uit^ niosL i.-oinmonly [H?rcoived hns to do with travel, tourism 
aiu) holiflay:; .U)i ()ad ( thouali UG attached equal importance to the 
r.orial a(lvant.ui«?s of st'cond Innquaqc Icarninq); secondly, the 
^'.amp pprctMitnqos of UG and PC saw cross-cultural understanding as 
an advantado;' and thirdly, both groups (but especially UG ) saw 
littl.^ advantage in laarning second languages for academic pur- 
pos(^a. M'he positive attitude' to second languages discussed in 8.1 
thus snems to idontiCy itself with tourism and to a lesser degree 
with crot;r.-cultural understanding, whereas in their attitude to 
acMdt-mic; study subjocts reflected the overwhelmingly monolingual 
bias ot their, onvironinont. As regards the other six categories 
of advantage attaching to second language learning, there are 
snmo interest iriq divergences between UG and PG views. On the 
aur hanii U^t a[)pear to have taken a more sanguine view of the 
possibility of second language learning issuing in oral com- 
nunicatign: 32.9% of UG but only 19.3% of PG mentioned job oppor- 
tunities as an advantage of second language learning; 43.3% of 
UG but only 20.3% of' PG mentioned the social advantages 
oC second language learning; and 22.9% of UG but 



TAT o3 Percentages of subjects specifying dif- 
ferent advantages of knowing languages 
other than one's first language 



UG ^ PG 

• (240) (207) 

Travel , tour ism 

work abroad 43.3% 46.4% 

Employment and 

business 

opportuni t ies 32.9% 19.3% 

Academic work 1.3% 6.8% 

International 

conmunica t ion 22.9% i^.b% 

Social advantages 43.3% 20.3% 

Self -development 28. 8% 34 .8% 

Cross-cultural 

understanding 32.5% • 32.9% 

Increased awareness 

of own language 

and/or culture 4.2% 7.3% 

Access to foreign 
li terature , 

cinema, theatre 16.3% 19.3% 

No response 10.8% 10.6% 
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onlv 12 6* ol I'O mcMit.toiu'cl t nt.-r iin I. ioiin 1 coimuunlfnt ton n'l nn 

advantai" On the other hnml PG attached Homowhnt grc^ator 

Import nc, to specific i nf.o Uoctua 1 and cultural advantagoH of 

. t P nomn/irtsd With 28.8% ol 



:^onr lan,ua.o^lo;r;.nnV^- 3 of PG conpar.d with 28 8% of 

UC; mtntioned solf-devclopment and broadeniruj oC horizoMH, 
L9 3% or Pc; compared with 16.2* oL^ UG mentioned access 
to roroiqn literature, cinema and theatre; 7,2% of PG ^V'^^nared 
with 4:2* ot^ UG mentioned an increaMod awarener...3 of ono'R own 
languagt:" and/or culture. 



8.2.2 Subjects* reasons for wanting to know better 
languages that they already knew 

Tables 164 and 165 show the distribution of reasons given by 
UG and PG respectively for wanting to know better a lanquage/ 
lanquaqos that^hey already knew. because subjects often speci- 
f ed more than one reason, and in .ome cases in " . 

than one lanquage, it is necessary to focus on th. ^ ^^^^^"^ °^ 
of reasons (rather than the percentages of subjects ^^^^^^ 
ferent reasons) in order to establish broad trends across all 
languaoes. In the language-specific chapters that follow reasons 
are discussed in terms of the percentages/proport 10ns of subjects 
specifyino them. The key to Tables 164 and 165 is as follows: 



1 Conversation 

1.1 travel abroad/holidays 

1 . 2 conferences/academic situations 

1 . 3 work/bus iness 

1.4 social purposes 

2 Practical value 

2.1^ listen to radio, news nedia 

2 . 2 career purposes 

2.3 general study purposes 

3 Readina 

3 . 1 technical/academic 

3.2 literature 



4 General interest 

4 .1 self -improvement 

4.2 pleasure 

4.3 for the sake of knowledge 

4.4 challenge of learning 

5 Importance of the lanquage 

5.1 within EKC/internationally 

5.2 to gain access to other languages/ 

literatures 

5.3 to understand other peoples/cultures 

5 4 as part of one»s cultural heritage 
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(i . t 1. i k i ncT for th(^ 1 ancUinqo 

6.2 l ikituj for t\\v. >ioiindH of tlio language 

r> . 3 hcivc frlondii in country o who fifjonk 

tJi(^ 1 tUiqunqo 
ft. A |)(M'Sonc» l roiiijoni^ 
ft.'} c'ultural roaMon;j 
h . 6 t ho lonquncjo i s onny to loar n 
',.7 cilroady have ffome knowlodqo of the 

lanquaqe 



f'xci'pL in oiu' rr'ri|)(K:l tin? paltfjrn that emercjes from Tables 
1 ()A ,nul 1 fi') i ^i n'« -ry s im i 1 a r to tho pattf?rn omerg i nq C rom Table 
16 3 ( fiub joct s ' V ic'Wii on t he advantages of knowing second lart- 
()ua(ior;, The use of languages for conversational purposes 

account;; for 41.6* of UG responses but only 30.1% of PG re- 
sponSLVs. This divc'rqence is largely accounted for by two fac- 
tors: Uc; Kpoci £ ied general conversat ional use and usi ng lan- 
guages for [lurposos of work/business more frequently than PG. 
Reasons to cio with the practical value of languages account for 
13.3% oi VG rt^sponses but only 4.8% of UG responses: in particu- 
lar PG specified career and general study puj|;poses more fre- 
quently than UG (this is the one significant point of contrast 
with Table 163, 8.2.1). Whereas reading accounts for 8.0% of UG 
responses, it accounts for 15.9% of PG responses, the largest 
factor in this divergence being the proportion of PG responses 
specifying an interest in literature. General interests account 
for 5.2% of flG responses and 8.8% of PG responses. The impor- 
tance of languages accounts for 21.0% of UG responses and 12.3% 
of PG r«^sponses , UG giving greater prominence to the importance 
of languages within the EEC/internationally. Special interests 
were almost equal ly important for both groups , accounting for 
l').0% of UG responses and 19.8% 6f PG responses. 

Comparing the different languages with - one anot^her, the 
widest spread of reasons in both Table 164 and Table 165 
attaches to French and German. This is predictable in view of 
the numbers of subjects interested in" improving their knowl- 
edge of these two languages (French: UG 171, PG 116; German: 
UG 66, PG " 49 ) . The somewhat smaller spread of reasons 
attaching to Spanish and Italian among PG (Table 165) is probably 
to be explained chiefly in terms of the smaller numbers of 
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TABLE 164 Dititribution of: roajiona qiven by UG subjoctH who 
knew Iriah, French, Gormnn, Spanh3h, Italian for 
wnntinq to know thono Inngunqon hotter. PcrcontageB 
refer to the total number of reasons qivon in respect 
ot <'ach larujunqo. 





I r i fih 


r* rencli 


fin riTin n 


Spa ni sh 


Italian 




(87) 


(273 ) 


(100) 


(22) 


(18) 


1.0 


6.9% 


15.4% 


— 


4,6% 


16.7% 


1.1 





26.4% 


26 .0% 


40,9% 


27.8% 


1.2 





0.4% 


1 .0% 








1.3 





7.3% 


13 .0% 


18,2% 





1.4 





0. 7% 


4 .0% 


4-6% 





2.0 




2,6% 




9,1% 




2 . L 


1 . 2* 




3 .0% 






2.2 


3.5% 


0.7% 


1 .0% 






2.3 


1.2% 


1.1% 


1.0% 






3.0 


2 . 3% 


2.6% 


1,0% 




11.1% 


3-1 


3.5% 


1.5% 


4 ,0% 






3.2 


2.3% 


4.8% 


2,0% 


















4.C 




0. 7% 


1.0% 






4.1 


1.2% 


1.5% 


2.0% 




5.6% 


4.2 




1-8% 


2.0% 






4-3 




1.1% 


3 -0% 




5.6% 


4-4 






1-0% 






5.0 












5-1 




12 .5% 


12-0% 






5.2 












5.3 


1-2% 


2-6% 


2.0% 


4.6% 




5. 4 


55. 2% 










6-0 












6.1 


13-8% 


6.2% 


§.0% 


4.6% 




6.2 


2.3% 


1.1% 


1.0% 




11-1% 


6.3 




2.2% , 


5.0% 


4.6% 




6-4 


2.3% 


0.7% 


1,0% 




5.6% 


6.5 


1 . 2% 


1.5% 






5.6% 


6.6 






1-0% 




11.1% 


6.7 


2.3% 


4.8% 


4.0% 


9.1% 
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Total 
(500) 

10. 4% 
22.4% 
0.4% 
7,0% 
1.4% 

1.8% 
0.8% 
1.2% 
1.0% 

2.4% 
2.2% 
3.4% 

0.6% 
1.6% 
1.4% 
1.4% 
0,2% 



9.2% 

2.2% 
9.6% 



7.8% 
1.6% 
2.4% 
1.2% 
1.2% 
0.6% 
4.2% 
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TAIU.K 165 lUj'.Lr i l)Ut i (MJ ol rr^vMons tiivrn by PC. nubjocts who 
kiH'w li i:5lw KriMJolir (It^rman, Spaninh, ttalinn for 
w.mtiiui In ktuiw tijofio lciruiunq*^fi Ijottor. Porcontaqoa 
ri'iiT to t-hr tDf.al luiiiibt^r of rr^\fionM qivon in rospect 





I r i.'ih 


l''rf'nt,*h 




Span i nh 


Ital ian 


Total 




( 7S ) 


i'K) 


5) 


/ 117 \ 
\ J 1 I 




(43 ) 


( 459 ) 


I .0 


.o% 


5 . 


4% 


5.2% 


7.7% 


2. 


3% 


5.0% 


]. . I 


4 


25 . 


4% 


21.7% 


15.4% 


23 , 


,3% 


20.0% 


i . 2 




I . 


5% 


1.0% 









0.9% 


i . 3 


I . 3% 


5. 


4% 


4.1% 









3.5% 


1 . 4 


I . 3"A 


1 . 


0% 












0.7% 


.< ' 




0 . 


5 4 


l.o% 








0.4% 


1 




2. 


0% 


3.1% 




4, 


,7% 


2.0% 




i ( > . 7 ^ 


7. 


3% 


3.1% 


7.7% 


2, 


,3% 


6.5% 


J . i 




2 . 


y% 


10. 3% 




9, 


,3% 


4.4% 


i .0 




2. 


9% 


3.1% 


2.6% 


2, 


.3% 


2.4% 


3.1 


• I. 3% 


3. 


9% 


7.2% 


2.6% 


2. 


,3% 


3.9% 


3.2 


12.()% 


7 . 


,8% 


11.3% 


7.7% 


11 . 


.6% 


9.6% 


4 .(.) 




2. 


9% 


2.1% 








1.7% 


4 . 1 


2.7% 


6, 


, 3% 


3.1% 


5.1% 


2, 


.3% 


4.6% 


4.2 




1. 


,5% 


i.o% 








0.9% 


4.3 


1. 3% 


0. 5% 


i.o% 


2.6% 






0.9% 


4.4 




0, 


, 5% 


2.1% 








0.7% 


S.O 


















5. 1 


I. 3% 


4 , 


.9% 


3.1% 


2.6% 






3.3% 


5.2 


1 . 3% 


0, 


.5% 






2 


.3% 


0.7% 


5 . 3 




2, 


.0% 


3.1% 


5.1% 


4 


.7% 


2.4% 


5.4 


32.0% , 


0, 


.5% 


1 .o% 




2 


.3% 


5.9% 


6.0 


1. 3% 


0 


.5% 










0.4% 


6.1 


4.0% 


2 


.0% 


i.o% 


7.7% 


7.o% 


3.1% 


6.2 


1. 3% 


1, 


.0% 




2.6% 


2 


.3% 


, 1.1% 


6.3 




1 


.5% 




2.6% 


2 


.3% 


1.1% 


6.4 


1. 3% 


0 


.5% 


i.o% 


2.6% 






0.9% 


6.5 


2.7% 


2 


. 4% 


3.1% 


5.1% 


2 


. 3% 


2.8% 


6.6 


:>.7% 


1 


.0% 


2.1% 


12.8% 


4 


.7% 


2.8% 


.6.7 


13.3% 


5 


.9% 


5.2% 


7.7% 


11 


.6% 


7.6% 
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Mivrn lor t)ot.h i;|Mninh ruid Ilall->n ^r.' ,um)n<| • Ihor.r i I . (I 

l.^ant- olKMi tor I'rrnch and (l.^rinrni with Uu^ ^-xcM'pt: ion of t.Ho 
i,„port...nrr ol i.ho MnMUO^io within t ^:HCV I nt.or nat. I ona 1 I y . Ainon^^ 
IK; tlir npi'Md ()! r<.'.KU)nM (livMi tor w.\iit.inM t.o know l.panlnh and 
Italian hcd.t.T ir. viTy naiTow and Mr.Mt.'Mf. prom I nrm:.' in <nv,Mi 
to oral/transact ional uso of tln^ two lanquaqf^n in t r<»vnl abroad/ 
holidayn or in wor k/hun i iwnn . Spaniidi onpociajly mimmum to be 
thouMht or as a holiday lanMnaM- Thn- . 
ro.'M)onnrM lor Italian stan<i out t roin ^ '^"'^V , l n 1 .n nt r [ 
lanliuanoM tTahlr 104): 1.1. Uo! r..np.)nn,M; spor i r lod an mtory.it 
in r.wuiin() Italian cK>n.n-alIy ( tlu' nrxt hlr|l>o!it pt^rcontocio for 
thi'^ ccitocic ry iy> 2.6* for Krench ) ; XI. 1* of rrsponnon .;xprnnncd. a 
1 Ulnq for the' nound. of Italian ( Uu^ n.^xt hiuhrr.t fiqur*. for 
thi9 rat-..(!orv "is 2.3* for Iriflh), ami 11.1% of roB'ponsoa Im- 
plied that It.ilian wa^^ oany to Inarn (only one other lanquagc, 
Gorman, dmw thir. ronponno, and from a nmqlo mibjoct). This 
mav imply a ntrreotypo of r ta 1 Ian an a munical -and pootlc 
nMnal,. i hat is .Msy to I.arn. llow.v.>r, th. smal numborn of 
.uihicMn-n r.'npondiru, for Spanish { UG 17. 1>G 21) and taUan (UG 
1.4/ l>r. ;l) mako it nocM>rjnary to treat thonn rrsiiltn with caution. 

l-'inally, th(^ ponition ot Irir>h in relation to tho other 
lanquaqoi; rrquiros brioE comment. Althouqh in straightforward 
numerical tormr. it is the second, mont popular language after 
French, the spread of reasons that subjects nave for wanting to 
know Irish bettor is markedly narrower than the spread of 
reasons given in respect of French and German... By f^^. ^^e most 
frequently given roaspn .for wanting to know Irish better is 
thf importance of the ianquaqe an P^rt of ^^"^^^^^ VVn*^"if "'pr 
heritage, which accounts for 55.2% of UG and 32.0% of PG 
responses. Career purposes accounted for 10.7% of PG but only 
3 5% of UG rei^ponsen, while the deriire to read Irish literature 
accounted for 12.0% of I>G but only 2.3% of UG responses. seems 
tha? the cultural importance that subjects attached to Irish did 
not extend to oral communication for transactional or social 
purposes: reasons associated with oral . ^"^"^""^^^^1°" ""l^ 
very poorly represented in the Irish column in Tables 164 and 

165. 



8.2.3 Subjects^ reasons for wanting to know languages 
they did not already know 

Tables 166 and 167 show the distribution of reasons given 
bv UG and PG respectively for wanting to know languages that they 
did not already know. The key to the tables is the same 
as for Tables 164 and 165 (see 8.2.2 above). As with the reasons 
subjects gave for wanting to know better a language/languages 
that they already knew, so here the reasons given in respect of 
each language are discussed in terms of the percentages of 
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titil) |i M'l :i <iivin*' t •••III in iIh' 1 .iri<|u.w(f • MpiM' i I i r i'lM|>M»rM th/ii 
l()ll-)W. In M.f, .»rn) lf.7 lit T-vblffi If)'! .md 1 f)'j f(n^nn on 

th,. (ii;it r I l)iit ion ol t»'a;iMM;i Jiuki'fi M | joiim i I > I r« t.o dlfu.'orn l)rQ<Hl 
t r.'iu l;> H M 1 nil, 1 n nini.ui»»; i . 



TAIilrK 16f> r i hut ion ol i imsoiim iiivoii 1)Y ^lUi tnih jootn wluV 

did lud kii. .w I r i ;ih , l-'i«'n(-h t (iff man , :;pan i Mh » I linn 
I v>r want i know t lion*' I i»tiqiuui^»ii . l'f>rcont'.acf(.»!i 

r.-r.-r t<i the total nuifil>or ot ronfiunfi (jivon In ronpect 



l r i r>h . i''r(»nch fiorm.in Spanir.h I tn I ian '• Total 

' (in (H) (l^f)) iOl) (52)' (2fi6) 

i.n 7.i>. n.')y. u..-rA is. 4% 14.3% 

1,1 — - /1.>.^)'A U).7'?i 34.fi% 24. U 

1 . .) — O.H* 0.4* 

1. j r>.9¥. l.ft^ 5.U* 9.0% 

2. \) ' O.fl* 4.9* 3.9% 2.3% 

'2'! 2 O.H* 1.6* 0.8% 

'2,^ ' 0,«* 1^.9% 0.8% 

3.0 — - . r>.f>* 3.3% 3.9% 4.1% 

\,\ --- 7.U 2.4* 1.6% 1.9% 2.3% 

\,2 14.3V. 3.2* 4.9* 9.6% 5.3% 

4.0 O.H* 1.6* 0.8% 

4.1 0.8* 0.4% 

4.2 ^.0* 3.3* 1.1% 

4.3 7.1% 0.8* 3.3% 1.5% 

4.4 ■ 1.6% 0.4% 

sil — - 14.3% 15.9% - 11.5% 7.7% 12.4% 

5.2 — - --- 1.6% 0-4% 

5. 3 23. 1* 7. 1% 4.8% 3.3% 4.5% 

5.4 46.2* 2.3% 

6.0 \— V 

6.1 V--^ 3.2% 1.6% 5.8% 3.0% 

6.2 -0.8% 3.3% 1.9% 1.5% 

6.3 — - 4.8% 9.8% 3.9% 5.3% 

eis 15.4* 0.8% 1.6% 3.9% 2.3% 

6.6 0.8% 1.6% ' 0.8% 

6.7 — - 1.6% 0.4% 
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TABLE^ 167 Distribution of reasons qiven by PG subjects who 

did not know Irish, French, German, Spanish,. Italian 
for wanting to kno/ those languages. Percentages 

>r to the total number of reasons given in respect 



2.0 
2.1 



3.0 
3.^ 



A 



ref. 

of ..•.ich language 



1 r i 



French German Spanish Italian' Total 



(13) (27) (104) 

1.0 — — 1-0% 

1.1 7.7*. 37.0% ■ 27.9% 

13 — - 3.7% 5.8% 

14 3.7% 1.0% 



,1.0% 



2.2 30.8%- 6.7% 
2.3, 7.7% • 11.1% 6.7% 



1.0% 

7.7% 

3.7% 2.9% 



4.O. , 7.7%' — .5.8% 

4,1 * 7.7% . 11.1% 3.9% 
4.2 
4.3 



1.9% 



.4 , — - 1.0% 



■i.o* — — 

5.1 — - , , 14.8% 7.7% 

5.2 — - ' 

5.3 15.4% 7.4%.. 8.7% 

5.4 ' 15.4% 



t:i' iVr, ■ 1.0% 

6.3 . 
6.4 
6 .'5 
6.6 
6.7 



.1.0% 

1.0% 

3.7%' 3.9%' 
3.7% 2,9% 



43) (54) (241] 



2.3%. 





0.8% 


37 . 2% 


29. 6% 


29.9% 






- — 






2.9% 






0.8% 


2.3% 


3.7% 


1.7% 


2.3% 


3.7% 


5.8% 




1,9% 


5.0% 


2.3% 




0.6% 




1.9% 




4 . 7% 


7.4% 


, 4.1% 


2.3% 


^ 3.7* 


4.1% 


4 . 7% 


5.6% 


5'. 4% 


2.3% 


3.7%" 


1.2% 






0.8% 


2.3% 


o 


0.8% 


9.3% 


3.7% 


7.5% 




1.9% 


0.4% 


16.3% 


11.1% 


10.8% 






0.8%:, 


2.3% 




0.4% 






0.8% 






014% 


7.0% 


1.9% 


2.r% 






2.1% 


2.3% 


13.0% 


5.0% 




5.6% 


r^2% 




1.9% 


0.4% 



As with Tables 164 and 165, the overall pattern that emerges 
from- Tabled 166 and 167 is very similar to the pattern .emerging 
from :'tdbla 163 (subjects' views on the advantages of knowing 
.Pcond languages; 8 . 2. 1' above.).. The use of languages , for conver-. 
: .Honai- purposes .accouata ,f or.47. 8,%._Qf .m-fe^sPP^^^^^ 

ot'^^esponses. These figures are broadly similar to 
•,rise in respect of languages that subjects knew but said they 
■.;.-;u!d uJ^ to know better (cp. 8.2:2 above); and the divergence 
utween UG anfl PG is largely due to the saoie two factors: 14.3% 



of UG responses but only 0.8% of PG responses focussed on general 
conversational use, and 9.0% of UG responses but only. 2.9% of PG 
responses focussed on the use of languages for purposes of work/, 
lousiness. Hecisons to do with the practical value of languages 
.iCL-ount tor only -K9% of UG responses but 12.5% of PG responses; 
a:-, vv'ii:i la::quac)es that", subjects knev but said they would like to 
know better, so hero PG specified career and general study pur- 
posehi more frequently than UG {again, this is the one significant 
point of contrast with Table 163, 8.2.1). Reading accounts for 
11.7% of UG and 8.6% of PG responses (in the case of languages 
that subjects knew but said they would like to know better there 
was a difference of some 7% between the two groups). General 
interests account for 4.2% of UG but 12.3% of PG responses. The 
importance of languages accounts for 19.6% of UG and 19.5% of PG 
responses, UG again giving somewhat greater prominence than PG to 
the importance of languages within the EEC/internationally. 
Special interests also were once more almost equally important to 
both groups, accounting for 13.3% of UG and 12.4% of / PG res- 
ponses. 

Amoncfst UG subjects German and Spanish had the widest 
spread of reoisons. Travel abroad/holidays and general/ conversa- 
tion were prominent among the reasons given for wanting to know 
both lanquagos: 2 2.2% and 13.5% respectively for' German; 
19.7% and 16.4% respectively for Spanish. The importance of 
the language within the EEC/internationally was also a substan- 
tial factor in either case, accounting for 15.9% of responses 
in respect of German- and 11.5% in .respect of Spanish. • However, 
whereas work/ bus i nesi^. accounted for 15.9% of responses in respect 
of German, it accounted for only 1.6% of responses in respect of 
Spanish. For Italian .travel abroad/holidays ;(34.6%) and 
general conversation (15.4%) were the dominant /reasons that 
subjects gave for wanting to know the language. Like 
Spanish, Italian was not strongly associated with/ work/business 
opportunities (5.8% of UG responses). French and Ijrish, with the. 
smallest number of subjects wanting to know tl^em, elicited 
the smallest spread of reasons. For French the most significant 
reasons were travel abroad/holidays (42.9%), literature (14.3%), 
and the importance of the language within the EEC/jnter national ly 
{14.3%^; for Irish they were cultural heritage (46.2%). and 
cultura 1 understandi ng (23.1%). j 

Among PG subjects German had* the widest spread of reasons, 
with travel abroad/holidays accounting for 27.9% of responses. 
For Spanish and Italian travel abroad/holidays \ was the domi- 
nant reason (37.2% and 29.6% of responses respectively), and the 
next most frequently specified reason was cultural \ understanding 
(16.3% for Spanish and 11.1% for Italian). As in the case of UG, 
so with PG the smallest spread of reasons attached' to French and 
Irish. The dominant reason given for wanting t6 know French 

was. travel abroad/holidays (37.0%); the dominant reason 

^gi"ven for wanting to know Irish was career\ considera- 
tions ( 30. 8% ) , with scarcely a mention of reasons \that would 
involve the use of the language for purposes of everyday oral 
communication, \ 

•■ . ■ 1 - 



8.3 CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH SUBJECTS ENVISAGED USING SECOND 
LANGUAGES 



95 8% of UG (230/240) and 95.2% of PG (197/207,) reported 
that they would like to know better a language/languages they 
already knew and/or would like to know a language/languages they 
did not already know. Table 168 shows the circumstances in which 
these subiects envisaged using second languages. In view of 
the findings reported in 8.2 it is hardly surprising 
that tourism is by far the most frequently envisaged 
circumstance of use, substantially more popular even than 
emerged from Tables 164-167. Academic work/research occupies a 
similar position aere to the position that emerged in 8.2: J^ot a 
majority interests but a significant minority of PG subjects 
apparently believed that proficiency \n second languages coiild 
enhance their study options. Likewise cultural pursuits are a 
minority interest whose individual character again seems to 
have appealed more to PG than to UG subjects.' By contrast, the 
popularity of reading/literature, work/business (especially among 
PG subjects )r and^ conversation with relatives or friends 
emerges in Table 168 with a strength that one would not have 
predicted on the basis of the findings reported in 8.2. Finally, 
it is worth noting that the minimal rating given to 
write/correspond is reinforced by the fact that all the other 
activities mentioned in Table 168 could be pursued successfully 
without recourse to the writing skill (among them academic work/ 
research and work/business are perhaps the areas most likely to 
require the writing skill). 



TABLE 168 Percentages of subjects reporting that 

they would like to know better a language/ 
languages they already knew and/or would 
like to know a language/languages they did 
not already know who envisaged using second 
languages in different circumstances 



As tourist/with 

tour i sts 
Reading/ literature 
Academic work/ 

research 
Work/business 
Conversation with 

relatives/friends 
Cultural pursuits 
Write/ cor respond 
Generally 
No response 



UG 


PG 


(230) 


(197) 


72.6% 


95.4% 


47.0% ^ 


61.9% 


7.4% 


17.8% 


44.8% 


48.2% 


35.2% 


34.5% 


5.2% 


9.1% 


0.4% 


2.5% 


3.9% 


0.0% 


13.9%' 


14.7% 



Table 169 shows when subjects who reported that they would 
like to J'vHOw ■ '.ter or would like, to know Irish, French, German, 
Spanish anc .lian envi^saged usinq those languages. Very few 
.-iibiocts ij<.>< :'i tio have wanted ui gently to use their chosen lan- 
A.nionq both UG anc* PG more subjects wanted to use 
>iu.:. .in;: Iri.^'^h r.ov; and in the future than wanted to use 
rij,.p, r,r::v in i^-.c I'uturo; v;!;er«">as no re subjects wanted to use 
^'.'V , ::r::ni :ri aiu^ Italian in the future than wanted to use 
*:.]\,'\:\ nc:)v% an^i in t])o futuit^, A possible explanation for this 
1 f t <'r M-ice IS tiuit :-!uHnv i-.iort^ subjects had learned French 
an.^ Irir^fi than had lenrr.od any other lanquaLres, so that French 
any Iii.^h v/or^ the lanquages that most subjects were likely to 
PHVisaqo I'.si"' now as well as in the future. 



T.M2LE 169 Percentages of - sub jects reporting that 

they would like to know better a language/ 
languaaes they already knew and/oir would 
like to know a language/languages they did 
not know who envisaged using second 
languages "now", "in future", and "both" 



UG 
(230 ) 





now 


in future 


both 


Irish 


2.fi% 


4.3% 


11 .7% 


French 


1.7% 


20. 4% 


24 .8% 


German 


1.3% 


31.7% 


20.0% 


Spani sh 


0.4% 


13.9% 


8.3% 


Ita 1 ian 


0.4% 


10.4% 


5.7% 






PG 








(197) 






now 


in future 


both 


Irish 


2.0% 


1.5.% 


8.6% 


French 


4.1% 


10. 2% 


23.9% 


German 


4.6% 


23 .4% 


19 .8% 


Soani sh 


,1.5% . 


8.6% 


7.6% 


I ta 1 ian 


2.5% 


11 . 7% 


7.1% 
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8.4 EXPRESSED NEEDS FOR SECOND LANGUAGES 

The c\ita presented so Car on subjects' cirtituden to second 
lanquacjos concern what they said they would like to kriov/. A high 
n.»r(-»^nLcicu> of subiects reporting that th.jy would like to know 
better a I anc,ua qe/ lantjuaqos tht'y already knew or would like to 
know a lanquage/lancjuaqes Lh^^y did not alr.-.uiy kfiow also reported 
a need to know lannuaqes other than their iirst lanausao: 
8o74^ (185/230), rt3.2v, (164/1^7). Table- 170-172 show t- .e 

percentaqos ot" subjects uivmo different rea.^onn for their ».-e'J 
to know lanquaqes other than their first lanauaoe undef three 
broad head i nqs : "st udv " , "wo rk/ employment/ careo r " , "persona 1 " . 
As Table 170 indicates., when the focus of our questions was 
need rather than would like , academic reasons became more 
^FSI^inent, especially among UG (cf. Tables 164-167, 8.2.2 and 
8 2 3) The fact that amonq PG the most frequently specitied 
need 'was to read periodicals, technical reports and academic 
papers and the second most frequently specified need was for 
their degree sungests that a solid minority of PG recognized a 
n.HKl to carry the^ir research beyond the limits of mono- 
lingualism. Pv contrast, the fact that UG seemed rela- 

tivoly uncertain' of specific needs may simply mean that they 
lacked the experience of PG. There is some support for this 
speculation in Table 171. Similar percentagef^ of UG and • PG 
expressed a nf>ed to know lanquages other than their first lan- 
guage for purposes of work/career. But whereas UG needs were 
expressed mostly in qen.:r:al terms, PG needs were expressed 
with a certain degree of differentiation. From Table 172. we 
see, perhaps predictably, that the shift of emphasis from 
"would like" to "need" causes much less proninence to be 
qiven to knowing second lanauages for purposes of travel abroad 
and holidays (cp. 8.2.2 and 8.2.3: Tables 1^^4-167). 



TABLE 170 Percentages^ of subjects reporting a need 

to "know a language/languages other than their 
first language who gave different aspects 
of study as the reason for their need 



General answer 

Degree 

Literature 

Read textbooks 

Read jour nals , tech n ica 1 

reports, papers 
Knowledge of foreign 

sources 
Research 

Combination of above 
Communication with 
other students 



UG PG 
(185) (164) 



18 . 


,9% 


18 . 


,3% 


6. 


,0% 


11 . 


,0% 


2 . 


.7% 


1 . 


.2% 


4 . 


.3% 


O, 


.6% 


2 , 


.2% 


14 , 


.6% 


0, 


.5% 


2 


.4% 


0, 


.0% 


5 


.5% 


6, 


.0% 


3 


.0% 


0 


.0% 


0 


.0% 



1 



\ 



TABLE 171 Percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to know a lanquage/lanquaqes other than 
their first language who gave diffej^ent 
aspects of work/ employment/career as the 
reason for the ir need ' 







PG 




{ 185 ) 


(164 ) 


Gfnera 1 answer 


36.8% 


17 .7% 


'L'oach i nq 


6.0% 


11.0% 


Career - resear ch 


13.5% 


17.7% 


Communication with 




6.7% 


foreign colleagues 


1.1% 


}^ead foreign documents r 






journals etc. 


1.6% 


5., 5% 


Contact with foreign 




, 4.. 3% 


business people 


4.9% 


Trans lat ion 


0.0% 


2.4% 


Conibinat Ipn of above 


7.0% 


.1.8% 



TABLE 172 Percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to know a language/languffi^es Qther than 
their first language who gave different 
p ersonal reasons for their need 



General answer 

Travel 

Hoi Idays 

Communication with 

friends 
Pleasure/interest 
Enjoyment/fulfilment of 
' knowing languages 
Readi ng/literature 
Combi nat ion of above 
Self-ir.provement 



UG 


PG 


(185 ) 


(164) 


18.9% • 


25.0% 


14.6% 


14.6% 


4 . 3% 


6.1% 


12 .4% 


12.8% 


6.5% 


5.5% 


1.1% 


5.5% 


3.8% 


3 . 1% 


15.1% 


3.7% 


1.1% 


0.0% 



Table 173 shows subjects* expression of secqnd^^ 1^^^ 
needs in terms of the four language skills - understanding 
speech, speaking, reading, and writing. The oral/aural skills 
were most in demand, though in the case of PG only by the nar- 
rowest of margins. Writing is^the skill for. which the least need, 
was reported. However, subjects felt a much more freque.nt need 
for the writing skill than the reasons they gave for wanting to 
know second languages would lead one to expect (cf. Tables 164- 



165 



L67, 8.2.2 and B'.2.3). 'I'hif^ tnay well be n result of tlie bias 
towards' textual lenrninq materials and written learning activi- 
ties that St^'oms to have characterized lanquage lt?arning at school 
for most of thorn (cf. Tables 33 and. 36, 1,3.2). Table 174 shows 
how all pubjocts assessed the relative importance of the 
aural and reading/ writ, inq skills. The fact that only a 
minority aav»^ precedence to roadinu and writing skills 
cide-. with the tr-ndency ol.all the oth^M" data presented 
U) whie!) r.ubieet.:; would put t.h<:ir knowU^dg.;' of 
1 1 



oral/ 
ti ny* 
coi n- 

;o far 
.econd 



on thi- u.-.' V. 

lanuua.i.-s. M i;mn- r.d l.^ct not :-.r) i.uch our subjects « greater 
practical need either lor the pral/aural f^kills or for all four 
■Kills as their assumption thcit readin<i an-; writinq r-kills^ are 
•ennseciuent on oral/aural skills. Table 174, which sunu^arizes the 
v'iews of all subjects, shows markedly less interest in the 
reading and writina skiljs than does Table .173, which suminar- 
of .subjects wlio felt a- need to know languages 



izes the 
other tlian 



V iews 
the i r 



first lanquaqt 



TABLE 173 



Percentages *of subjects reporting a need 
to know a lanauage/lanquages other than 
tlieir first language who specified a need 
Cor each ot the language skills 



UG 
(185 ) 



PG 
(164) 



Understanding 

speech 
Speak i no 
Readi nq 
Wri t inq 
No response 



H7.0% 
91.9% 
72.4% 
68.6% 

0.0% 



88.4% 
,89.6% 
86.0% 
64.6% 

o.o% 



TABLE 174 Percentages of all subjects finding 
different combinations of language 
skills important in second languages 



Listening and 
speak i no 

Read i ng ■ and 
wr i t i ng 

All skills 
impor ta nt 

Mo response 



UG PC. 
(N=240) (N=207) 



47.1% 46.9% 

2.1% 2.9% 

48.3% 36.7% 

2*.5% 13.5% 



171 
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8.5 PROSPECTS OF liANGOAGE LEARNING 



or f^;uL)jGctH reporting a need to know a language/languages 
oihor tlian thoir first lanquaqe 83.8% of UG (155/i85) and 90.9% 
ol Pn (14^/164) also reported tfiat they intended to take steps to 
fulfil thrar neon. a'hese fiquros are encouragingly high. Table 
17b shows w!u->n iuibjects int.encV^d taking steps to fulfil their 
necii. in t^en-'ral PC. soein to hav.i been more positive in their 
attitude- thnn Ut^: 26.9% of PC but only 10.3% cf UG reported 
that, tl intended ti^kinci steps within the next .six months; and 
:^4.r.* o! PG but only 13.6% of UG gave an unspecific but hopeful 
r'-spon^io. On the other hand rather more UG than PG said that 
they intenui^d takinq steps in the more distant future. 



TABLE 175 Percentages of subjects reporting that 

they intended taking steps to fulfil their 
need to know a language/languages other 
than their first language who gave different 
estimates of when they would take those steps 



UG PG 





(155 ) 


(149 ) 


1-4 montfis 


6. 


,5% 


12.1% 


4-6 months 


3. 


.9% 


14.8% 


6-9 nonths/next year 


16. 


.8% 


4.0% 


1 year 


12. 


.9% 


10. 1% 


1-2 years 


16. 


.1% 


14 .8% 


2-5 years 


10. 


.3% 


4.7% 


j^onqer 


1. 


.9% 


0.7% 


Not definite/as 








soon as possible/ 








depends 


13, 


.6% 


24.8% 


Studyinq now 


12, 


.3% 


14.8% 


No response 


5, 


.8% 


0.0% 



8.6 APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE LEARNING 



8.6.1 Preferred methods of teaching/learning 

Table 176 shows all subjects' reported preferences among 
f i ve general approaches to teaching. The comparatively 
even spread of figures across the different approaches tends 
to confirm the intuition that multi-media presentation offers 
the best chance of success in any teaching situation, since it is 
likely to cater for the widest range of individual preferences- 
It may be that the use of drawings and of speech situations in 
which the learner is not a participant come at the bottom of 
the list simply because they are the ones that subjects had 
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communication . 



TABLE 176 Percentaqos of all subic^ct.s express- 

ing preference Cor different approaches 
to teaching 



llG 

(N=240) (N=207 ) 

Explanation with 

drawings • ^„ 

Oral explanation 37.9% ^^-^^ 

Written explanation 34.2% ^^.b* 

F.xpl ■ nation in a 

speech situation 

you can observe 28.3% ^ • 

Explanation in a 
speech situation 
in which you can 

participate 38.8% ^^^^^ 



No response 



TABLE 177 Percentages of all subjects express- 
TABLE t^^^ preference for different methods of 



learni ng 



UG 


PG 


(N=240) 


(N=207) 


62 .5% 


61.4% 


, 27.9% 


35. 3% 


23.8% 


32 .9% 


32.1% ' 


44 .0% 


22.1% 


19.3% 



Write it down 
Listen to it 
Read wr'itten 

explanation 
Repeat it aloud 
Mo response 

neously deployed learning st-ategies. 
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8.6.2 Choice of course 



TnhU^ 178 shows the percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to knov/ a lahauage/lanauages other than their first language who 
oxpr^^ssod preference for different arrangements for language 
loar.ninq, tn q^'n.3ral subjects preferred courses involving a 
t'V'urhor ,to sol f - ins tr uct: ion , thouqh significant minorities 
of brA.h un anci PC werp prf.^paroci to learn from course book and 
t i: or Iroin course hook and television programmes. 

,\ ]!-,,,, sul)!'H-t,:- pr.Mt^ri-(ni to bo tiauqht in a group rather than 
uijLvitiiKiUv, and ainonq both VG ai.d PG there was a marked prefer- 
,>ru^' 'or tauqht courses that included the use of a language 
labni Mtor V over tauqht courses that did not. These results 
pr(^vid.> some oncouraqenient for a system of self-instruction based 
on t.h.. lanquaqe laboratory, thouqh subjects' strong preference 
for gro\ip work over individual work implies that self- 
irist.i uctiona I learners need to be qiven an opportunity to meet 
othf^r learners to discuss comnimon problems and -share in- 
siqhti-. into the learning process, perhaps within a framework 
of learnt^r counsel 1 inc? , 



TABLE 178 Percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to know a language/languages other than 
their first language who expressed 
preference for different arrangements 
for l^anquage learning 





UG 


PG 




(185 ) 


(164) 


Teacher + group 


38. 


4% 


36.6% 


Teacher +individual 


18. 


4% 


21.3% 


Teacher + language 








laib + group 


51. 


4% 


44.5% 


Teacher^+ language 






18.9% 


lab + individual 


15. 


1% 


Self - instructi on using 






9.8% 


books only 


6. 


5% 


Self-instruction using 






34 .2% 


books + tapes/discs 


28. 


7% 


Radio course + book 


8. 


1% 


8.5% 


Television course + 








book 


12. 


.4% 


17.1% 


No response 


0. 


,0% 


1.8% 



Table 179 shows the percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to know a lanquage/lanquages other than their first language who 
qave different reasons for preferring one type of language course 
to another. Three things emerge clearly; UG and PG placed 
roughly equal emphasis on the importance of learning ■ as a 
member of a group; UG were twice as concerned as PG that they 
needed the expert guidance of a teacher; and UG were more than 
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TABLE 179 Percentages of subjects reporting a need to 
know a language/languages other than their 
first language who gave different reasons for 
preferring particular kinds of language course • 



UG PG 
(165) (164) 



Teacher needed as 

expert/quide 41. 1% 21.3^ 

Group motivates 1.0.3% 14.0% 

Group provides chance 

to learn from 

others ' mi stakes 7.6% 4.9% 

Group good for 

conversation 13.0% 14.0% 

Group provides 

companionship/ ' . — oa ' 

enjoyment . — - 6vO% " " 4.9% 

Depends on teacher 1.6% 1.2% 

Depends on group/ 

homogenei ty 0.0% 3.1% 

Depends on methods/ 

books ' 0.5% 1.8% 

Flexibility 2,2% 1.2% 

Can learn at own pace 5.4% ^.-^^ 



Can learn at own 

conveni ence 
Easily available 
Good teaching aids 5.4% 8;5% 

2.7% 1.8% 



8.1% 11.0% 
6-5% '5.5% 



Low costs 



Good for basic skills 3 .y2% o.i,* 

Individual tuition and ■ a 

effort preferred 7.6% " 4.3% 

Individual attention 

possible/important 5.4% 1.2% 

Personal communication 

important 2.2% 4.9% 

Avoids embarrassment/ 

^inhibition 2.7% 3.7% 

Close to real-life 

situations 3.8% . - l.S* 

Good for pronun- ^ 
ciation/intonation 21.6% 9.^% 



Inconvenient * 0.0% 0.6% 

Boring 

Most fective/ 



0.0% 1.8% 
13.5% 1.2% 



practi cal 
This is what one is 

used to 6.0% 0.0% 

Easier to concentrate 1.1% 0.0% 

Depends on what is ^ 

available at time 2.2% 0.0% 

Would like to try 0.5% 0.0% 

No- response 11-4% 22.6% 
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twice as concerned as PC with questions of pronunciation 
and intonation (this may be because for them the experience of 
learning languages at school was more recent than for PG ) . 

Table 180 shows percentages of subject.s reporting a need to 
know a lanauage/languages other than their first language who 
said they would consult different institutions/individuals when 
choosirvi a lanauaqr- course. UG and PG broadly agreed in giving 
qroatfv:jL [norni nonce to pr'oplo with experience either of a 
particular course or of lanauaqe learning generally; and to 
t.'aciiinc; r ..s t .UU i shmon t s and their publicity materials. UG gave 
nurh qK. Ati-^t proini nonce than PC to "third parties" and "person-^ ^ 
nol f}iM)ar tinent of place where language may be used". Relatively 
t.^w luibjects Kaid they would consult no one. The higher percen- 
taue of those who did occurred among PG. 



TABLE 180 Percentages of subjects reporting a need 
to know a language/languages other than 
their first lanauage who said they would 
consult different people/institutions when 
choosina a lanauaae course 



UG PG 
(185) ( A) 



Parhon with experience 

of a certain course 
Person with experience 

of language learning 
Publicity of teaching 

establishments 
One teaching 

establishment 
More than one teaching 

establishment 
Subject 's lecturer/ 

employer /super ior 
Third parties 
Personnel' department of 

place where, language 

may be used 
No one 
No response 



\ 

8.6.3 The location of language courses that subjects were 
following/would like to follow 

Tfible 181 shows the location of language courses that sub- 
'jects reporting that they would like to know better a language/ 
lanqua^6s ' that they already knew and/or would like to know a 



49. 


,7% 


43. 


,3% 


48. 


,1% 


40. 


,2% 


28. 


,6% 


34, 


,1% 


6. 


.5% 


11. 


,6% 


35. 


. 7% 


33. 


.5% 


10. 


,3% 


15, 


.2% 


33. 


.0% 


15. 


.9% 


17. 


.8% 


8. 


.5% 


11. 


.4% 


15. 


.9% 


0. 


.0% 


1. 


.2% 
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following or 
courses where 
living. The 



lanquaqe/languaqes that they did not already know, said they were 
would like to follow. Most respons(^s indicated 
subjects were living or near to where they were 
category "Where the language is spoken'' (which 
includes this country for Irish and English) is more strongly 
represented among those who intended to follow • a language 
course at some time in the .future than cimonq those 
alr^^ady lenrninq. This may indicate that when a 
learnincj is actually nniharked upon, financial and 
tical irons 1 d'.Tat 1 oils pi ly a dominant rolf. 



who were 
course of 
other prac- 



TABLE 181 Percentages of all subjects reporting 

that they woula like to know better a lan- 
quaqe/lanquages that they did not already 
know and/or would like to know a language/ 
languages that they did not already know 
whoqave different locations for the lan- 
guage course (s) they were f ollowinq/would 
like to follow 



Were f ol lowi ng 

UG PG 
(230) (197) 



Where you live 
Near where you live 
Elsewhere i ' vour own 

coun t ry 
Where the language is 

spoken 
No response 



16. 


,5% 


17 , 


,3% 


14. 


, 8% 


15, 


,2% 


6. 


. 1% 


5. 


.6% 


6, 


. 5% 


9, 


.1% 


62, 


.6% 


58, 


.4% 



Would like to follow 



UG 

(230) 



PG 
(197) 



Where you live 
Near where you live 
Elsewhere in your own 

coun try 
Where the language is 

spoken 
No response 



23, 


,0% 


28.9% 


23, 


,9% 


26.^9% 


7, 


, 8% 


5.6% 


14, 


.8% 


11.2% 


39 


. 1% 


33.0% 
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8.6.4 Travel to country/region wher^ the target language is 
nati\/e and cc^ntact with native speakers of the target 
language during the course of learning 

The overv/helininq majority of subjects who reported a need 
to know a lanquage/l anquaqes other than their first language said 
tht^y would like to visit a country/region where their target 
Icinquag^' i:i native during tlicir course of language learning: 'UG 
g? H-t, (lBl/185), PG 92.1% (,151/164). All UG and t:he overwhelm- 
in'? na1r,ritv of PG in the f-^me category {93. 3^. • 153/164 ) said 
th:it th.->' would lik* tu ni.'ot or spt-nk with native s^^akers of 
t.iro,-t, laiKjuaq*^. These responses coincide with the very 
{;o:itive* attitudt^ towatfis second languages in general 
rt !:or t-d in 8.1 abcv.-. But ;:h.2y also imply a commitment to oral 
coMMiunir.ation through tho target language (s) which was much less 
stronqly expressed in subjects' stated reasons for wanting a 
knowleciqe'of second lanquagcs (cf. 8.2 above) and in their view 
ot" the circumstances in which they would use second languages 
(ct . 8. 3 above). ^' ' 

'Fable 182 shows the different periods of time specified for 
rt'sidem-e in a country/ reqion where their target language is 
native by ttioso subjects who favoured such residence during their 
course oi language learning. It is perhaps significant that the 
specitic periods most frequently named by both UG and PG# 1-3 
months- and f>-12 months, are respectively the minimum period m 
which substantial learninq is likely to be achieved and the 
period most likely to be associated with short-term work con- 
tracts. The tendency of subjects to prefer Longer to shorter 
periods of residence is repeated in their clear preference for 
lonqer over shorter unspecified periods of residence. 



TABLE 182 Percentages of subjects reporting that 

they would like to spend time in a-country/ 
region where their target language is 
native during their course oY language 
learning who specified different periods 
of such residence , - 

UG PG 
(181 ) (151 ) 



0-3 weeks 


2. 


8% 


8, 
It), 


,o% 


3 weeks-1 month 


7. 


,7% 


,'6% 


1-3 months 


24, 


, 3% 


21. 


.2% 


:i-6 months 


.7. 


, 2% 


4. 


.o% 


6 months-1 year 


22. 


.1% 


17 


. 2% 


1-2 years 


9 , 


.4% 


4 


.Q* 


2-3 years 


3, 


. 3% 


4 


.6% 


I ndetermi nate short 








.6% 


period 


3, 


.9% 


8 


Indetermi nate long 










per iod 


16. 


.0% 


21 


. 2% 


No response 


2, 


.8% 


1 


. 3% 
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ERIC 



■• i ! I. Ml ill ' - 
,;f ftin'i at which ( h. v v/ou)d 

t,, VI -.M a ,'o.Mi* r y/ r-'U ion wh-.T^' ih-'-ir 



( 5. } 



r [ ■ ,v :"-;\'r.',-,r ^ jr^rt hat 1 h.-.' wouid liKo t.o neon/speak 
..".^/^ -..-^i-^^s ^rt?^''if ^.u^jvJ. laruiu^HM,' ^i.ir^i thoV would 

Vi>-V-^ Th^ V v>w:; ^it whav; ^t:/i-:v' m rh.-ir ccurso of 
' r .l. . ,,, v,^» i:v na:^»- .-.Uvqory said tiv^y 
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l.irwiiKui. . Th" ^^lnM' q<'r\(M,il fuct.uri' oinorqps from both tables: 
ti.ivl .1 c<nint.ry/i«.»ciion whofo t\\c taraet languaqe is spoken 

,iiui cunt .\rt. wi ti nn t i vo Bpieakora of t he tarqot languaqe are 
..Mil inurli I'loit' oft; en ar, accompanying different stages of 
t h.^ 1» .it iiinq prcH-'^s.s tluin ai^ soinothiriq to bo postponed until the 
,), I I l.'vrl c^! i )r<:) f i c i tMu:y in the tarqet language has been 

I nially, 'I'ablo 18^) I'.hows that those subjects who had 
ilr^Mdy visited a count, ry/ reg ion where their target language is 
nativN' wor»' norr likely than those who had not to want to 
{ ..pivit Mv^ '^xper iojK-«^ (^r to meet native speakers of their tarqet 

1 ,1 M'ni.ni' ■ .1 s r t of t ] ancniaqr learn i un process . 



TABLE 185 



l.\*!.^ire t.n visit a country/region where the target 
la nquag*^^ , i s native and to meet native speakers of 
tht^ tarcjet lanquage duri ng the course of language 
b'arninq: subjects who had already made such a 
\'isit L:ompar(?d with subjects who had not 



wlio had already visited a country/region where their 
ta rqet language is na t ive 



iK'i wlu) \\:\d [K] in 



V 1 M I t - Ml 

<:(Hnit ry. ' 

V f'q i fin 
wlioro 
t.a rq(--'t 

1 a nauano 
is native 

2(^3/2 40 

B 4 . 6 1 



<fory 



t- f» i ; 
who 

wanted to 
repeat 
'the 

oxper ie rn;* 
l63/2(n 
BO, 3% 



UG in 
this 

ca teqory 
v/ho 

wanted 
to meet 
na t i ve 
speakers 



PC who had PG in 



visited 

country/ 

region 

wh 6; r e 

target 

languaq^^ 

is native 



164/203 187/207 



this 

category 
who 

wanted to 
repeat 

the 

exper ience speakers 
138/187 }. 40/187 



PG in 
this 

categor y 
who 

wanted 
tc meet 
native 



80. 8% 



90. 3% 



73.8% 



Subjects who had not visited a country/region where their 
• target language is native 



IJG who f-iaci 
not visited 
a country/ 
region 
where 
tarqet 
language 
is na t I ve 

n/240 • 

15 , 4^ 



UG in 
this 

ca teaory 
who 

wanted 
to make 
such a 
visit 

21/37 

56. 8% 



UG in 
this 

cateqory 
who 

wanted 
to meet 
nat i ve 
speakers 

21/37 

56.8^, 



PG who had 
not visited 
a country/ 
region 
where 
target 
language 
is native 

20/240 

9.7% 



PG in 
this 

category 
who 
wanted 
to make 
such a 
vis it 

13/20 

65.0% 



PG in . 
this 

category, 
who 

wanted 
to meet 
native 
speakers 

13/20 

65.0% 
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Chapter 9 



Interest in learning Irish 



9,1 ATTITUDES TO IRISH 



9.1.1 Subjects who reported that they knew Irish 
(cf. Taoles 157-160, 8.1.1) 

A.; wp saw in c'hapt:.T 2, H i . B ^ of VX\ ^u.lnoct^. [7.01/2AO) ancj 
77. 8f. ot subi.n-cs (lbl/;^07) reported that th^y liatJ I ^^^J ^' '^'^^J 

Irish al sonu. stao..:. ^'f thr> Uc; who had Ir-arnod Irish, J4 b% 
(70/2()l) said thrv would likp to know the lanaiiaq.< bettor; ot the 
PG who had l.^arrn^c rinh, :U . 1 ^ (50/lM) said thny would Ukn to 
know tho languaqL- bettor. These percentages compare very un- 
favOL-rablv with the percentaqos of subjects reporting that they 
knew Trench, German or Italian who said th^vy would like to know 
thesc^ laruiuaqPH better and eoin[)a ra t i ve 1 y unfavourably with the 
percontaqe of subjects reportinq that they krew ^^P^inish who said 
they would like to know Spanish better (cf . Table 158, 8.1.1). 
Clearlv Irish benefited less than- fully from subjects' qeneraUy 
very pnsilivf attitude to second lanaunqes. 



9 12 Subjects who reported that they did not know Irish 
(cf. Tables 161 and 162, 8.1.2) 

Because of the position that Irish occupies in the school 
curriculum it was not expected that many subjects would be in a 
position to specify Ir^^h in answer to the question Are there 
any lanquages that you . o not know but would JiKe to know? In 
•-act Irish was specified by 4.6% of UG subDects (11/240) and by 
b 3% of PG subjects (11/207). The UG group represented 28.2% 
(11/39) of UG puibiects who 'did not report a knowledge of ^^^s^^' 
and the PG group represented 23.9% (11/46) of PG subjects who did 
not report" a knowledge of Irish. These percentages con.pare 
unfavourably with the .-rcentages of subjects ^^Porting that the^ 
did not know French or German who said they would like to know 
these lanquages but are somewhat more encouraging than the per- 
centages of subjects reporting that they did not know Spanish or 
Italian who said they would like to Icnow Spanish or Italian (ct. 
Table 162, 8.1.2). Again Irish benefits less than tully from 
subjects' generally positive attitude to second languages, thoUgh 
less markedly than in the case of subjects who already knew 
Irish. 
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SUMK CHAHACTKiaSTlCS Ol- SUIWIOTS WHO HKFORTKD THAT THEY Krt.'W 
IHISH BUT WOULD M KE TO KNOW IT BETTER • 



. 2 . 1 A(^L' at which UKirnin(} had begun 

t.li" .iq^ii ,it wHi'-h : u I ) } < ' t," t s who kfi»'W ^Iriiih 

1 uuiu.Ki' , .-oni'.tr.M! with a 1 L .siih hm-i s who had loomed [rish. 
Anu)n*t Ut; th.' j>' r«-.-iit .»q.' ut .'iuhnpct:; i . 'por t. i nq I hcil. t.hoy -i Ixiqun 
l.vu{Uii'i th«' !.in;vi<iM'' dDrt' 4 yt^niii i ;i hiqhrr for Lho: -ho said 
^1,.-. ys.uilci l)k.' 'o knnw Irii^h b"tv.t'r \h<M\ for nil li>arru:rfi of 
jivntM ir,, ^\o\..>v.'i , t-ht' rcvcriic i r. the caso. Whcrens in 
[,.♦1; '•„,!,-, ,r 1- :■. t'l :-.ul)VM-t:; tfi" :-..itii.> i n • r t v ii t..\ qo r»'{)C)r^.'d that 

tii, :.,.,} i',- iji. 1 . ,11 :;q Ui..!: l;-!K.'.'n t h»' a*)'--- of 4 and PG 
,11 i rh-'/ Would ! t kf 1 know Iriv;h Indtor rcfiortod about 10% 
^ olt.-i! thin all who h.jd Ir-arn.'d Irish that they hnd begun 

I., ur, ir^i th- laJM'ia:' l/vtw^-^n t jo au<'S of 4 and 10» It rdiould bo 
,vi*.'<i r!;at non- o: * ho handful o\ l;ub jocts who r(.>r>orted that thoy 

1- ii.,!;;.' 1 M sh all^r t un- of 10 said that thoy would- 
1 I ♦< ^ft■.w III ! hM'!t.«r. T'^ Qf.) r-vsponiic" ratos in Table 186 
;,i I w ; .1 i;; ji<:it..' a liiqh^r lovol of intriost among those 

.^>..: t:,. •■ vwuld lik'^ t(^ know Irish bettor than among all 

: . i : . ■ . : Ins:.. 



1 1 ' 


,1 ] 1 s'il, who kn 


.'W Irish's 


aici thoy 




It !i 1 ns t 1 .i[,a;^a'j'- . 


<^n]\v M t" • -d 


with ago a t 


■ t 


., ^.tf ■ ;.a i. d t H';y kn" 


w : r I '.\h but 


woaid 1 ik- 




■t » said * n-'V hid 


{ >' un 1 i-a I 


Ml 


nq the 




; v; ( ; ' , ['(', w iw> h a ci 


AH whi. 




i'G who had 


ml 


, ■ ! ■; 1 i« ■ ■ i ] • -a r M' si 


ha(i ^^;'arn» 


•d 


1 oa r ned 


r I • f 


■ f. - I !'d; and 


Ins*' 




I r I oh a nd 




*N'o'a Id 1 I kt ■ 






would like 




•.o kr.r.w 






to know 




It: U:tt r 






it better 


( 


i ( 70 ^ 


{ 161 ) 




( r-.o ) 




' S* 1 ' . ' ' t 


9 . 9 V, 




6.0* 






77 




88 .0% 






3 . 1 y. 




2.0% 






' 1 . } r 




4.0% 



9 ,2.2 i 1 1.: J t: . o r: s/ c ; i r r. i-iirs 1. a n-.-o: ; i n wft i ch ' r i n h had bee n lea r ned 

: ♦ i;. l\; .usM. c-s ^: -.'v^w !rish bu': ..aia thoy would like 
, ; ■•■ r, I f I;.. M r . f , U.< 1 . ) s ! 70 ' V ' • ) r o f ■(." v t. e i that t y had t a ken 
I : J. .,'.1 i,.'. i; ,w / M-hi. A A.iO. I'-YK^^'i f 70/70) rrfjiOt ted t'-at they had 
f\^^,'' li-o'. .i! :* ,:s» -rr ii';arv s oh.no i. i'l «*s ub H^Cts who know 

i-*^;;-. 't- .ai<i" : ^ wOLild' 1 1 k- t k.iow i^ f-tter, 96. 0% (48/50) 
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:;.'lio..> I . 



> r\rM 



chfjul ami ^C. .I'f 
, I (' \. ~ I If liiia r y 



■ , 1 M : I ' i 
I ' M r h' "I 



M ;' ■ ,liMV. ■, 1 ■! n.H 1 I V 'i 1 r I 1 ,1 

;. W>, P-II I t ! ■•!! ^1 I't It'-, M 

1 I I ;!t .ill. I :,.M\Miil 1 y l'"/ t lius 



!, .(1 ri-»i , M u t i^y -i 1 I 
■..'(h) .m> I d I h''>- won 1 i\ \ \k>- 
.\\(\ \ h.«y woulH I i kt' i." 



.;nrnv Irisli 1 M t , ■ r' , Mi" home ■ ■ n v i i ■ mi:)- 'ii t visits t w/r»«M uirnc** 

,M th.< r,,i.' M .\c!it v;.T.. :;liahMy rr. ■in i n- 'H*- Mi.ih fcr all 

1 ...n- r-i.'t .i t'i Iri:-t: , winl-- cuwit ,i.'t wit*^. ! r i r ■ tui':; / fKi I i v. > r'.ncik-^rs wae.^ 
.,{i..hl!v neat- pi-MPMihMit. lot" PC. wlui 'i-iif' I li.^y. wrni Ic! Hk" to know 
1,1. -.h h.'-it.'t, t ho:iw . ■n\' I roni'it ^nt, , cont :kM wif.h 1 r i lui?; / n<i t. i 

■;[;;•,.-; : • ci ''li-i mm , .iritl |m .Mk-. ' 1 i 1 m 'm. m 1 i i /inus i r 
,1',, ^ \'i ! ' , M ;V ! . ; . ■ I t . 1 ' ^-ui • <:t ; 1 i'c r ,).'!- •■ ni Irish. 

H'^t I: in : re '.vli'^ ' vauld 1 i k..- to knov.' IrirJ) li.-M..r 

,M I i.' M :.• ■<! ! r 1 --h . N.'-'.-ft hiM > i»"is el far 



^t all 



via t 1 ^ ! f . 
1 ' uaf I 'Ml in 



ih )• c;t.-; 1 ) ) y r)V" r 1 ookrd 
1 1 • • I r ■(! I r 1 sli . 



.,i t,v f .1 ) , 1 ; -ajt. I.'.-* win . ;:r--w I ■ ) .h iMd ( 5^ ) 
. ., , M - : . v; : I I ■-■I. i d t s- la M : i kt ■ t < 



a : a . ■ a 
: " t : .a 
a M ilk' 



i. M ) 



( SO ] 
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ERIC 



.1 1 < 1 
,\\>i ' 1,1.1 

itl.l ■! ) 
'■ I < ! t ' t , 
I I- I 

']'^\ 1 ru; 
•..-Mil l.i 

.V! , M :■ . . > 

'i.ui ) . 



t M,m ! 
t lilt 
1 1 

! i r s ! 
i'- hi 1 
..t li.-r 



1'.; b'..', .I'liui itMiU loi ;;ub ii 'f ' t. whi.) kiu'w Ii'ish hut, 
..i 'U M Ilk' In k now it b» >( t * ■ i t h.ni t vtM / rrs i du net? 
iiw :;ijh )(M'f ;-, Who knrw I-'rcndi or .•l.'inKin but s.iid t hoy 
M know i-'r^'iu'lj ''Conn.ui ixMt.or- {ci, 'r<ihl«' 197, 1<).^.2 
!]..'..'; but of. ').:?.(, b-'biv). On t:hf^ ot.hor 

Moi i. . -nv » t oiu'i- Jit 1 is'it os nuioli niorc firon i rv^nt 1 y for 
or ir.ijoi) ind dor in, m. In this roiinoxion it is worth 
cii'iono I ho:;.' ;;ub joot s who ki^t'W Irish but said thoy 
to know It t). 't t or , orio IK; and ou*' PG h<\(.\ n f at her 
brticu.iM' w<ui I [ 1 ;h ; urio IK] and ono VC had a fathor 
iM'iu.;! in Irish -ind lindli'ih; anci two UG and two 
who wM.^ biliiicju.^l in Irish and f'mjlish. Three UG 
rooort-Hf ' 'xpor i (Mif ■ n\ iininu Irij^h in a hoLiSf?hold, 
^ ■) s lib I • " • t t ' •[ H -.1 ♦ , d that Mi»'y wor f br i na i n(i up t: ho'i r 
: ■ ! k ! I 1 . h . 



ill b 



<i ! r 1 : 



1 ' f >• ' I I i.l p: . W( 1 1 111 not. 1 [H 1 

• y M id b 'ai n<-d I i' i 
M . h « ( .] 1 ■ 1 1 M ) r^a id t hoy 
w h I 'll 1 I d" n t i I -a I t o t h 
k ! i i h who said the 

v.i . I ■ I.. 4o. ;,' ^, ( ^ ; H2 } oL PG who 
t h.-r' \.M\-s as wo 1 1 as at 



1 M 

1 h' 



f 1 1 : 1 1 



;'ja(}- 
bv 9 



b-at- 



1 .'■o Ih.d ainoruj UG who roportod ^, 

otlior ways as well as at 
would like to know the language 
{HTcentagt? ot" all UG reporting 
wou 1 c] I i ko to know the la nguago 
ref)ortod that they had 
soho^l said they would 



wli i cli oxc' 



tls the figure for 



Irir.h as a medium of instruction 
(cf. Tables 27 and 2B, 1.3.1; 2.3.:) 



- ill \ 
]'] b, 



■ r 

■ a r V 



■; t i t ' V i 
d ! 1 i 



lid 

m1 ! ! 1 

I \ • a 
-pj" I 

rwcl 1 i 



t o 

;o-d 

( :u 

1 s t. r- 
•d v; 

) nd 
t 1 f ) 



knr^w 
r r- 1 
/7(V) 

UCt 1 o 

1 1 h t; 



■■. .o had t akon I r i 
1 • bt.d-. t^'r , ^17 . n i 
h i a mv' o i uni of i r* 
r.--[)orted ♦'hat tb>: / 
n a t f)OS t. _ ir inia ;. 



h a;: 

'/70 
. t n-T 



lor^'^ for all UG '< 
b-nced I rish as r. v.'m 
•I .9''*. ropotted havinc ( 
n at p o I - {■> r i nia r y I e . 
r a k. -n I r i sh at pr iniai 



school and said 
) r por ted that 
t ' ' pr imary 
' ■^.,.1 ' L ced I r i sh 
"i ose f inures 
3 et ' .' ish: ^' . 1% 
^ ^ i >i : ruct ion at 
r.iii... . I : : s h as a 
^ . . • ] . Of the 
; and said th^v 



' t 



43. 



!iay ! 



■ -"J 

r '^ci.: 
1 1 r lb 

' niav 



8% ( 21/48 J . .oported thcat frney 
fd; instruction at that level; 
^rish v.t post -pi imary level 
better, 31.3% {15/48) re- 
i :■■.■> as ri nedium of instruction 
(-M. rhould be compared with 

4 ^ r o por ted having ex pe r 
'c: primary level and 38.3% 
s . ui» um of instruction at 
■:po. ,o;i. ot Irish as a medium of 
ir,»^d to UG desires to know th^ Ian- 
bo the casr? among PG. 



;"S« I ' 
M 1 r:h ; 

I r I sb 



! 1 9 



:i3i 



9.2.4 Enjoyment (ct. Tnblos 40 and 41, 1.3. J) 

\,, ,v, subi,.,,t.s who .aid tlu.y would lik,. f.n know ^ l'-^' ^"'"-'1 ' 
.,,.1 hui l,,k..n Irish at. .-.chool, 27. U (19/7.0 roportod that. Iru,l 
w' i n, a„> ,h,.y ha.l mn.,, ,.niny,nl 1 .a rn , nn a t pr u„a r y achoo 

li 7 V !>)/(.'») nrottocl t „at . i sh was th.' lannua,,- t\u:y ha<, 
, ::;i,y,.i mm' at pos t ■ ■ a , ,:,a , y srhool. Tho cor ro.p. mU nn 

niri.s'lor al, suh io.ts Iho !,a 1 k, 1 r , sh a t sc hoo 1 • ; 

orimarv U>vol ,uul ;:1.7'* ,r. ■u.r.t-iir imai y lovi.M ( c I . 1 a I) 1 . ... 
'nd i n oi PC M.b„..:ls who .-.aid th.y would liko to know 

" r . hot .'n and had taknn Irv.h at ..chool, 14. (7/^! )^ reported 

" , V. r .IV It orii.arv l.v.-l and ^ ! . '1* at post-primary 

M\\../r' Thus our- da', a on".':, no ' ,:ons i s , , ■ n t correlation botwonn 
'„,oy,;,on. nl ..farnuu, Irish in tho past -^.kI a .losiro tor a bott.^r 
kiiowl,.<l.|.' 'il 'I"' lanquafu- in tho future. 



y.2.5 Examination success in Irish 

HMorif "f both lie. and I'G subiocts who know Irish but 
hoy w u i'nko to know it better reported that they had 
' , lo Vuad.' C in the l,ea.;in.. Certificate in Irish: UG 

,;; 7.' ;;;..o,; , uv^>o,. t,,,. ..inher p''--^;;;;-/"^,,,^^e 

, . i,ul c.i- that ;;chool ..xperience inll.uencod their atti 

he, b.arnin., .note stronnly than it influenced PG 
l titud.- 1 . - .s further evidence that acad.mic attainrnenL 

; Vv , .''b.-n k' n,, Ih lactors that produ.-ed a positive attitude 

'sh. Of the n: wno had taken Irish at pos t - pr i ma r y school 
-I eoo tcd that th..y lK-,d achi.-ved an A or B qrado in the 
, V,v n • rt f cate n Irish (cf. Table IfiO). 01 this sub- 

rou:'37.V/(;V..) said they would U^e to know Irish be ter 

r:;;.o tin^ ^^^owiiidrof ^^ish 5^0 ^t^^:^ ..0^1. uL o \now 

V'ct '""e"p: rc/.n a,e o b.-sc wUh\^^ or B in the heavinc, Certifi- 
; te in Irish Who .aid th.^y woule i . - to know Irish .setter was 
urn lH/53), which ,s,„ar.,i-.. ' '^^^ ^'■:}'] ^^'./'-i;'''':^' 

;:;,^-^r''l'^^^r;""'^n"/''^l:<^^n 'dat-dr^i^ ^^^ea^a ^o^^ist^ 

i.nt ..r-mi ai::en;| and I.; subiocts. 



9.2.6 Visits to tho Gaeltacht 

15 7* (25/70) of the UG a.n. -10.0% (20/50) of the P-- who knew 
Irish but said they would lik.. to know it bette- .-ep,.teci that 
i^,^:rba:i"visrted tho^Gaeltacht. the -r res pond, nc, ^ . . es or all 
ic.r ua' -6 of Irish arc: UG 3iK3*, PC-^ U./^ w.i . 
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<)| iuh ].■.•( , Kn.'v; I i i ^'.h lurt s.ud t lu'V would Mki.^ to 

, innv It iM'tl.M .uiM hn! v'l.'.iN'H Mi'* <;,H'M.n'tit r\«portiul thnt:. t.hoy 
..t riMt 1m;-.;; ilKiii 'on*- liuuith: D^) Vi^n^ {19/^!')), H^j.t)* 

(1/ .!()). I'.il)].' IHB shows tin* corm;iun i c.U i VI ? exi)Prioncf' in the 
Ci,. 1 r iv-l,t MNurt-'d liy thf.^-.c liiih )t'cM s , coinf >a rod wit.h tho comniuni- 
.^y.^u-] \,'\\r>' III t h'*^ (ni-'l t .K'hl r«M)tn-tf'cl by all fiUhjocLf. who 
ill :) .jii.i iMd I lir lub ■ 1 t ,K:h t . (.'omp.i r i son beLweLMT all 

l,,,,,n.-i:i Ml I I 1 sh .'ind t im:.M who -.-iid Mu-y would likc^ t:o kpow tlie 
t.iimui.p' liMtt.'i i.'VtMl:, no olr.u- |).itt..rn ol divoruonco. 



TAlUiK IB8 ifniuui 1 «,M 1 1 vf ' .xpo.r ionre in t ho GaolL<i'dit. roportt'd 

I,', ail* pMM , who knt'W Irish arid had vii.itod Lhn Gnr I ■ 
t I, -ill . >i'!p.i I . 'd witli th'' oonnnun i (M t i vo oxf)orir?nco in 
ihi> ^;aolt,u*hL r'M'tJf* '*y ^Hjbjorts who s;aid they would 
Ilk'- to know IriJ'h botitor and IkkI visLfxl Lho Gacltaclit 



All DC.; IK] wlio :>aid All PG PC who said 

who Uatl tlioy would who had they would 

bMrn.ul liko to kriu.v ]^ ;inf^d like to know 

Irish Irij:h 1>m.^t !ri .h Irish better 
(77) (25) :^a) (20) 

:;,,,k.' I t i .h 4B.(.n 62.7^ 65,0% 

\\"{ tk' 'fl t O 

in Ir ish 7^.7y, Ho ■ 62,7* 60,0% 

1 f I S.li :a M >k. ■!! 

in th.'-ir romi-iny M-l . W, ^- .OV, 7 2 . * 7^, ,0% 

u)kt ' 1 r 1 -ih i rui 

r.wi: las.'a,iu,. ."J . s ^, .! ^} . ( ) >■ Jl,4* 30,0% 

Si .ok'-' M t ( 1 in Irish 

and own lanauaq.. -A. 1 >> 16, O^. 27,^)* 35,0% 

[ r 1 s li a nd t >wri 

1 an(iua(ii- S[)ok(Mi 
in Lh' ir roinpany 



M . ■}% 12 An 21 , 6% 20,0% 



9,2,7 Subjects' assc?ssmcnt of their command of language skills 
in Irir.n (cf, 3,4,1 ) 



iH'i sfiows the p-rcentages of ail learners of Irish 
i i iiMina coinp.^t.MJoo in the tuur language skills in Irish compared 
with f.-rcontacpvs of r,ubject:s who said they would like to know 

Irish b.nAor olaiininq cotnpotence in the four skills in Irish, PG 
..so kn.'w Irish but said thcy V/ould like to know it better were 
(t.cu'' (.'(^nfidi'nt in cbiiminq competence in each of the four skills- 
J,) Pisii than wore o 1 1 PG who had learned Irish, UG who_ krew 
iM'.h but said they would like to know it better were marginally 
..u'ldont than all UG who luad learned Irish as regards 
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undi'i st.,indiiiq sp.M'.-li, s|HsikinM .uu! wiitiiiti, 
ronliiliMit .IS r^^^ar^l^i if.sulirH). 



Iiiit 



(1 i ri,i 1 1 



P,., ^.,.nt .i.K'i; o( .ill ;;uhj»MM;-, v/lio kiU'W Irisli rl.niiunq 
cniiniM'tiMu'M in t li.' lour l.uupn.p' :-.kil b-, in Irish, coin- 
pared with fuMCMit aq^-; ol suh jcft s. wliu t h. 'y wouUl 

Hkr to know li iiih l).'tt.»r cKnminti rcunp.'t.Mu-i' in t.ho 
tour laiuin.u)*' liki 1 Is in Irish 



UndiM- hLaiuii ni) 
S[)<.M k i IK) 
Hoadi nci 
W r i t: i n I) 



sn'.H'cii 



IIG wlio 


nc; wiio 


PC NVlu) 


PC, who 


know 


knew' 


know 


know 


r r i.sli 


[ r i s h 


Ir ii^li 


I r i H h 




buL said 




brit said 




thoy 




t-.lioy 




won 1 (t 




won 1 d 




1 ik..' to 




liko lo 




know it 




know i t 








bot-.Lor 


(^01 ) 


( 70 ) 


( U>1 ) 




9 2 . r> 'h 




00 . 7H 


9r).(U 


8H. U 


91 .4% 


78.9% 


RO.0% 


94.0% 


92.9^ . 


B5 . 7% 




H9 . G'f. 


92 .^^x 


Go .5* 


7-1.0% 



9.3 REASONS FOR WANTING TO KNOW IRISH BETTER/KNOW IRISH 

9.3.1 Subjects who reported that they knew Irish but would like 
to know it better (cf. Tables 364 and 165, 8.2.2) 

Tablp 19U shows the p..?rcentagcs of subiect:i who know J^^^^sh 
but- said thoy would like to know it better reporting different, 
reasons foe wantinq a better knowledge of the language. The 
compaicM ive: V narrow spread of reasons that subjects qayo for 
wanting Lc^ know Irish better has already boon comnionted on 
(Tables 164-165 /8.2.2). By far the most prominent ot the i^^^^sons 
qivon was Lhe importance of the language as ivirt of Ireland s 
cultural heritage. This accounted for 55.2% of UG responses 
(48/87) and was mentioned by 68.6% of UG; while it accounted for 
32 o% of PG responses ( 24/75 ) and was mentioned bv -.8.0% ot PG. 
The high rating given to the cultural importance of Irish 
should be compared v/ith the reason wl: ' most subjects wished to 
improvo their knowledge of the continontal • European languages 
tauqht in Irish schools: a desire to use the languaae for pur- 
poc:.es of work and travel/holidays abroad. It seems that among 
those who already knew Irish, an interest in further learning of 
tl.e language was likely to be accompanied by a commitment to its 
cultural importance; sinco reasons associated with the use of the 
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is: 



Kuuni.iM" .1 iii«>(iiuiii ol I'Dinimuu cnt ion 1 iqurt? only innrqlnally the 
.Mupli.tsu; ^i^n'^ns Uki-ly \.u I .i 1 1 on fiast. rather than prosont. cul- 



TABI.f-; 190 lH.'rf'('rjt.,HH';i of fUibit-rtf, who know Irish but su»id 

tli' V woultl like to know it bettor n^portip" different 
reasons for v/antinq to improve their k no., 'ledge of 
thL> lanquage 



6.4 



UG PG 

(70) (50) 

I . 0 Convrrija t ion qonora lly 6.0% 

1.1 Travel abroad/holidays 0,6% 6.0% 

1.2 i.:c)rUeri?nci«n/academic .situations 

l.t Work/bus iriPSH 2.0% 

\.A So^'i.il purposes — — 2.0% 

2.0 Practical value generally 

2.1 Listen to radio/ news media 1.4% 

2.2 Carof^r f)urf)Osos 4.3% 16.0% 
.1.3 General :itudy purf)OSos 1.4% 

:J.0 Hc.jdirui ^'T fioicilly 2.9% 

J. I Tochn LL-a 1 /academic 4.3% 2.0% 

3.2 I.il.eratin:c 2.9% 18.0% 

4 .0 Genera I interest 

4.1 Sol C- improvement 1.4% 4.0% 

4 . 2 Pleasure 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge 2.0% 

4.4 Challenge of learning 

L>.0 Importance of the language generally 

5.1 Within pEC/i n tt-r na t ional ly 2.0% 

b.2 To gain access to oth-^r peoples/cultures 2.0% 

5.3 To understand other peoples/cultures 1.4% 

5.4 As part of one's cultural heritage 68.6% 48.0% 



Special interests generally 2.0% 

Liking for the language 17.1% 6.0% 

6.2 Liking for the sounds of che language 

6.3 Have friends in country or who speak 



2.9% 2.0% 



the lariguage 

. Personal reasons 2.9% 2.0% 

6.5 Cultural rc^isnos ^•4% 4.0% 

6.6 The lanquacrc i.^ easy to learn 4.0% 

6.7 Already have some knowledge of the 

language 2.9% 20.0% 
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9.3.2 SubjncLr. who roporU.d that, thoy did not know but would 
like tu know Irish (cf. Tables 166 and 167, 8.2.3) 



TAIU.K 191 



J,,,,.,,, , ic.n:; ol :-.ul.i-rl-i who dul tint, know bal 
Uv^y would liko lo know 1 1 i r.h r.'poiM.in.i cUMoront 
,-,.a:;ons tor w.inlinM lo know tho l.\n'm.i«r' 



ur. I'f: 
(11 ) (11 



A) L\Mivtu ^.it ion qont^r.'j 1 ly ^ 

. 1 'I'lrivol abroad/hol iclayi'. 

'. 2 ConrorfMKM^s/.it:a(U'rnio s itual ions 

. \ k / bin; i n< 

. ^1 iuH'i.i I i>\irj»oMi-'- 

2.1) Tract, ioa I \'c\ \ uo (]• -n. 'Im I 1 v 



I 



Li.ston l.o radio/nows I'v-dia 



'3 .0 
b . I 



ImpoL- tanc* oC tilu^ : muiiaqn qonoraUy 
Witliin P.KC/intornat lona I ly 



O. 



/ . i c;«ui.'ral i-.' udy [Uit por 

J.O Uovuitnq qnnt.^rally 

3*1 Tt^clini'- 1 l/aoadornic ^ZZ 

h i tie ra Lure 

0.09 

4.0 i;nnoral intore^U 0.09 

4 . I Sol I' - improvoincnt 

4 . 2 P loasuri^' _ 

4.3 l-'or t:ho sako of kruM.r 1 odtio _ 

4.4 Challonqo ot" loarninti 



S.2 To qain access to othor poop los/cu 1 1- iir os — 
5 3 To understana other pooplos/culturos O.^/ u.ia 

5.4 AS part of one's cultural heritaqo o.t>j u.^/ 

6.0 Special interests qenerally ^.^"^^ 
6.L Likinq fcv' ^hc lanquaqe "* "* 

6.2 Likinq for the ;f>unds of the language 

6^3 Have friends in country or who speak 

the lanquaqe 

6.4 Personal reasons o"lO 

6.5 Cultural reasons . 

6.6 The lanquaqe is easy to lear- - ^ 

6.7 Already have some knowiodqe . Mi" 

lanquaqe 

Table 191 shows the proportions of subjec id not know 

but said they would like to know Jrish report ^ ^.rferent rea 
sons for wanting to know the language. The UG in this category 
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, , ,, ;,tt.p||.i ".'I ,inn >tl 'If t»Mi(UMi('V .ilrM.idy riol <<(! .iiiif)ii<i 

I h, r Who kii.'W 1 I I '.I I but I . I Mif,' Id 1 i k*' In know i I I >. • t l r r , 

|,M-u.;ini ol.i.-il*. on Ui'- c'tiltiu.il i in] )^ i I , i no« < ol Un- l.ui'iu.tqo. At. 
iM.t .i.)ht It t;.. itr; t h.d \h\r> p.dt.iMn is not r.'po.itod hy t.hi.^ IH'i 
who s.nd ih.'V did n"t ! no'v hitl wo'ild liko t.o kiu)W lri;di. 'I'hoy 
,,, iHiiirt'd .1 .iu'.itl.'j ,pi.Md ot 1 *M:;on:5 t h.in .uid only 0.21 

(\ 11) ;,p,.oili.'' 11 I iiip> M t .mo. ■ .i;; p.ut ot th.Mr otil'Mr.il hori- 
I [, , , , ,1 I , .,i:,Mn It'. Mil I I t > k now t ho 1 .i luprni" { t wo ol tdi<MU' 

t I . ., Mil M' ' - oa V' ■ I oond r - m ;'.on , in ono M:;r ■ on ro»'r ro- 
, jin I .^111, Ml! ■ uin 111 t h' ■ ot h. ■! .1 1 I k nil I 1 or t h< • I .in.piai}!" ) . llowovor , 
(:,.p, ( 1!) ;,.iid th.'V n''"«l"'l Irish tor o.u.-.i purpor.t'S ; and y^i\nu) 
,11 many oa:;.-. I M -.h i:. only .i t..i t, ut.or y and not. a coinmnn i, ca 1. 1 vo 
Mi.-.'t 1 ..pii roiu.Mit , it i!i i.osMihlo that tlnv.o liv sub jocts wc?rc? 
f..|..rrMH| to an a:ipoof ol t lio <:ultura) iniportaru'o ol Irish and 
not .vor.'S.s i na a (l.sMr.> to us-.' t h«' l<in()iM(]o as a mtHlium o't: evcry- 
vtay o( >iniiii,in i oat i on . 



c:lI<CUMSTANC'l-S IN WHICH SUiWKCTC HNVir.AC'.KD USING IRISH 
(rl . 'rabU'^i 100 and IW) , 8.3) 

9.4.1 Subjoc-ts who roportod th.it they knew Irish but would like 
to know it better 

't'li.^ o 1 I ouiiist.aru'i in which Uf^t^ of t ho lancjuaqo was envisaged 
t.v ;-,uh )oot wlu) kiiow i 1 s h Uiit a 1 d Mioy would Hko to know it 
l„.t.r.T art> shown in 'lablo 192. Porhaf)S tho most significant 
f i.jur.'-^ in this Lahlo ar^^ tho "no rosf>onsc»" pc*rcL>ntaqo,s . In view 
ol th" doMinano.' ol t h- rultural in,portanco ol the language among 
til.. i:-.nn , .i;)']-.'! aiV" 1^ or w.itUing t: o know Irish better, it is 
o Mh ip:- aot ■■ntiM'ly lancitul to suqg^^st that 50.0% of UG and 
•o.i>^, ot ('(Mild not think of any rc.tlistic c i rrumstances in 

will oh th'-, 'iii-iht as.. Irish. (It should be noted that the "no 



TABhE 192 Percentages of subjects who knew Irish but said 

they would like to know it bet :er envisaging 

l1 i f forent c i r cumst ances in wh i ch they ni ght use 
t.ht:" lanquaqe 





UG 


PG 




(70) 


(50) 


As tour I St w 1 1 h tour i sts 


20.0% 


8.0% 


[^^-ld i IK}/ 1 1 t.o I a t uri * 


34. 3% 


16.0% 


Acad«')ni c wor k/>r escar ch 


4. 3% 




Wor k/bus ul♦»s^; 


17 . 1% 


12. 0% 


Conversation at. hoiito or witli 






r r i t • nd s / r e 1 a t i vo s 


22.9% 


24 .0* 


M Lira 1 oursii its 


■1.3% 




: t i nq/c^ jrreSpondenco 




2.0% 


ip-ra Uy 


4.3% 




No ro..porisi} 


50.0% : 


70. 0% 
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t tu n til." ■ '< 



I , .,,,1 ' M . 1,1 'ill' 'I , 1 n i'i' ' ■ 1 V 
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Chapter 10 
Interest in learning French 



10. 1 ATTITUDES TO FRENCH 



10.1.1 Subjects who reported that they knew French 
(cf. Tables 157-160, 8.1.1) 

As we saw in Chapter 3, 92.1% of UG subjects (221/240) and 
90.3% of PG subjects (187/207) reported that they had learned 
French at some stage. Of the UG who had learned French 77.4% 
(171/221^ said they would like to know the language bt-tter; of 
the PG who had learned French 62.0% (116/187) said they would 
like to know the language better. The si gni f icant ly higher 
figure for UG may have arisen because UG are nearer to th-^ir 
school experience. than PG and less likely to have developed 
specific seccnd language needs. 



10.1.2 Subjects who reported that they did not know French ■ 
(cf. Tables 161 and 162, 8.1.2? 

Of the UG subjects who had not learned French, 0.58 n 1/19 ) 
said they would like to know the language; of the I' sub- 
jects who had n6t learned French, 0.95 (19/20) said they would 
like to know the language. Interestingly it is the PG rather 
than UG Who here seem to demonstrate the status that French often 
has of an automatic first-choice foreign language. 



10.2 SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS WHO REPORTED THAT THEY 
KNEW FRENCH BUT WOULD LIKE TO KNOW IT BETTER 



10.2.1 Age at which learning had begun 

Table 196 shows the ages at which subjects who knew French 
but said they would like to know it better began learning the 
language, compared with all subjects who had learned French. The 
divergences between the two categories are probably not signifi- 
cant, since they correspond quite closely to the divergences m 
th^ "no response" rate. Certainly there is no evidence to asso- 
ciate one age of beginning learning more closely than any other 
with a desire to know the language better. 
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TABLE 196 Ages at which all subjects who reported a knowledge 
of French began learning the language, compared witi 
ages at which subjects who said they would like to 
know French better began learning French 





All UG 


UG who said 


All PG 


PG who said 




who knew 


they would 


who knew. 


they woi.ld 




French 


like to know 


French 


like to , 






French 




know French 






better 




better 




(221 ) 


(171 ) 


(187) . 


(116 1 


Before 4 years 




0.6% 


1.6% 


o.oe 


4-10 years 


21.3% 


20.5% 


13.4% 


16. 4«^ 


11-17 years 


69.7% 


73.7% 


58-3% 


62.1% 


After 17 years 


. 1.8% 


2. 3% 


6.4% 


7.8% 


No response 


7.2% 


3.5% 


20. 3% 


16.4% 



10.2.2 Situations/circumstances in which French had been le^irned 

24.0% of UG subjects (41/171) and 19.0% of PG subijects 
(22/116) reported that they had taken French at primary school; 
94.2% of UG subjects (161/171) aniS 90.5% of PG sub;jects 
(105/116) reported that they had taken French at post-pr ;.mary 
school. Table 197 shows the situations/circumstances in which 



TABLE 197 Situations/circumstances in which French had been 

learned by (a) all subjects who knew French and {I}) 
subjects who said they would like to know French 
better 



All UG 
who knew 
French 



UG who said 
they would 
like to 



All PG PG who paid 
who knew they would 
French like to 









know French 






know Frpnch 








better 








better 




(221) 


d" 


/I) 


(187) 


(116) 


Home environment 


3 


.6% 


4 


-1% 


2. 


.7% . 


i. 




School 


88 


. 2% 


87 


.7% 


72, 


.7% 


76. 


7\i, 


Friends/native 














16. 


4% 


speakers 


17 


.2* 


21 


-1% 


18, 


. 2% 


University or 














28. 


5% 


other course 


1 


.8% 


2 


-3% 


25 


.1% 


Trave"" /living 














25. 


0% 


abroad 


17 


-7% 


17 


.0% 


23, 


.5% 


Books and literature/ 














" 25. 


0% 


f i Ims/media/musi c 


33 


.0% 


32 


.8% 


23, 


.0% 


No response 


- 6 


.3% ^ 


12 


-'9% 


17 


.7% 


16. 


4% 
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subjects who knew I'^ronch but r.aid they would like to know it 
bettor reported that they had lodrncd the lanquaqe, compared with 
all learners of French . The di verqonces between the two 
catogorieH are sniall, in most cases minimal. In this context a 
number ot' subjects clearly overlooked school as a situation in 

"which they had learned French. 81. 0% of UG subjects who had 
learned French in other ways than just at school (98/121) 
and 67.3% of PG subjects in the t;ame catcqory (66/98) said they 
would like to know the lanquaqe better: in both cases a 
slightly higher fiqure than the proportion of all learners of 

'French who said they would like to know the lanquaqe better 
(77.4% and 62.0% respectively). 



10.2.3 Franc 1 as a medium of instruction 

(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1? 3.3.1) 

Of all subjects who knew French but said they would like to 
know it better, only one PG subject reported having experienced 
French as a medi um of i nscruct ion at primary school . 24.6% of 
UG .subjects (42/171) who said they would like to know French 
better reported having experienced French as a medium of instruc- 
tion at post-primary school; the corresponding figure for all UG 
who had learned French is 23.3%. 10.3% (12/116) of PG subjects 
who said they would like to' know French better reported having 
experienced French as a medium of instruction at post-primary 
level; the corresponding figure for all PG who had learned French 
is 17.5%. 



10.2.4 Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

Of the subjects who had taken French at primary school and 
said they would like to know the language better, 43.9% (18/41) 
UG and 36.4% (8/22) PG said French was the language they had most 
enjoyed learning at that level. These figures are slightly 
higher than those for all learners of French who took the 
language at primary school: UG 39.3%, PG 34.2% (cf. Table 40). 

Of the subjects who had taken French at post-primary school 
and said they would like to know the language better, 37.3% 
(60/161) of UG and 29.5% (31/105) of PG said French was the 
language they had most enjoyed learning at that level. Again the 
UG figure is slightly higher than the corresponding /figure for 
all UG who had taken French at post-primary. level (35.2%). How- 
ever, the PG figure is marginally lower than the corresponding 
figure for all PG who had taken French at post-primary level 
(30. 7%; cf . Table 41 ) . > - 



10.2.5 Examination success in French 

A majority of UG (74.3% - 127/171) and of PG (53.5% - 

62/116) who said they knew French but would like to know it 

better, reported that they had gained Grade C or above in the 
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I.oavirn^ Cfu' t i f i c-'> tu or .in ocjuivLiIent i.>Xcimi nn t.ion in r'rench. The 
UG ricuii'i' iir^ fjomowhrit hiqhor lIIuI tJio PG fiqurc* nomewhat lower 

th.in Liu.' cor n^a pond i nq fiqurcs for Irish (cl.', 9,2,5), but the 

cUfforc'nco is probnb.ly not £;i qni E i Cc^ nt , However r here as in the 

ca.st' of Irisii, the hiqher figure for UG thnn for PG seems to 

ronfirm tlint (?Xl1Iti i nn t i on succi^sa hns .i qrr.Mtor influence on UG 
tJinri on PG ^ittitudon. 



10.2.6 Visits to French-speaking territory 

53,8* of the UG subjects (92/171) but only 29,3% of the PG 
subjocts (34/116) who said they would like to know French 
bettor reported that they had visited French-speaki ng terr i - 
tory ; the: cor respond inq figures for all learners of French are : 
UG 54,8*, ['C; 64,2% (cf, 3,2,3), Of the UG who said they would 
1 iJui to know I'ronch better and had visited French-speaking terri- 
tory, 3 7,0% (34/92) had stayed for between two weeks and one 
month and 31,5* (29/92) had stayed for between two and three 
months. Of tfio PG in this category 23,5% (8/34) had stayed for 
U'twt.H'n two wooks and one month and 35,3% (12/34) had stayed 
for between two and three months. Table 198 shows the communica- 
tive experience in French-speaking territory reported by these 
subjects, compared with the communicative F>'r>erience in French- 
-speaking territory reported by all subjects vho knew French and 
had visited such territory. 



TABLE 198 



Communicative experience in French-speaking terri- 
tory reported by ( a ) all subjects who knew Fre nch 
and fiad visited French-speaking territory and <b) 
subjects who said they would like to know French 
better and had visited French-speaking territory 

All UG UG who said All PG T' who said 
who knew they would who knew they would 
French like to know French like to know 
French better 



Spoke Frenc^h 
Were spoken to . 

in Frencli 
French spoken 

in their company 
Spoke French and 

own language 
We r e s po ken to in 

French and 

own language 
French and own 

language spoken 

in their com^ any 



(121 ) 
45,5% 
57,9% 
83,5% 
38,0% 

30, 6% 

13.2% 



(92) 



44.6% 
58. 7% 
85 .9% 
63.0% 

40. 2% 

13.0% 



(120) 
47.5% 
51 .7% 
74 .2% 
33.3% 

36.7% 

14.2% 



French better 
(34 ) 

41. 2% 

47.1% 

61.8% 

55.9% 

47.1% 

35.3% 
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10.2.7 Subjects' assessment of thpir command of language, 
skills in French (cf. 3.4.1) 

Subjects who know Fronch but said they would like to know it 
better claimed to be able to understand sjooken French, rend, 
ijpeak and writ-o French in the perrentaqes sot out in Table 199. 
UG subjects who said they would I'.ku to know French better were 
marginally moro confident than all UG learners of French with 
regard to understanding spoken French and reading and marginally 
less confident with regard to speaking. PG subjects whcr* said 
they would like to know French better were on average some 5% 
more confident than all PG learners of French in assessir.'j their 
command of the language sUills in French. 



TABLE 199 Skills in French claimed by (a) all subjects who 

knew Fronrrh and (b) subjects who said, they would like 
to know French better 



All UG 
who knew 
French ■ 

(221 ) 



UG who said 
they would 
''like to know 
French better 
(171) 



All PG 
who knew 
French 

(187) 



PG who said 
they would 
like to knovv 
French better 
(116) 



Understand ^ 

speech 90.0% 90.1% 72,2% 76.7% 

Speak 80.5% o 80.1% 65.2% 70.7% 

Read 95.0% 96,5% 7.4.9% „ 81.9% 

Write 86.0% 86.0% 54.6% 59.5% 



10.3 REASONS FOR WANTING TO KNOW FRENCH HETTER/KNOW FRENCH 



10.3.1 Subjects who reported that they knew French but. would 

like to know it better (cf. Tables 164 and 165, 8.2.2) 

As Table 200 shows, ^mong subjects who knew French the 
reason most often given for wanting to know the language 
better was the desire to be able to converse in French for pur- 
poses of travel. This was mentioned by 42.1% of UG and ac- 
counted for 26.4% of all UG responses under this head; and it Was 
mentioned by 4^.8% of PG and accounted for 25.4% of all PG re- 
spofY^es under this head. 11.7% of UG and 9.5% of PG expressed 
an interest in conversation for work purposes. 19.9% ot UG 
but only 8.6% of PG said they would like to know the language 
better because of its international importance. 13.8% ot 
PG but only 7.6% of UG said they would like to know the lanoaage 
better in order to get to krow French literature better . 
11.2% of PG but only 2.3% of UG 5aid they would like to know 
French better for general purp^.'^es of self -improvement. However, 
10 3%» of PG and 7.6% of UG r^ orted that they would like to 
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know Ki«Mich hiM:ti'r hcc.MUJH' tlu»y 
qu.Kio a I rt 'culy . 1^.9% o t PC n l;io 
know Froncli blotter for cnroor 
inoHt, ly [irosfu.'ct i vo toachur^i. 



had Jjomo know] odqo of the lan- 
roportod that tlK*y would like to 
purposes ; tlieno may have been 



TABLE 200 PfU'(:i?ntaqo5i ot" subjects wlio know French but said they 
would like- to know it better reporting different 



/ 




roasnns for wanti ng to improve thei r 
the language 


knowledge 


of 








UG 


PG 








(171 ) 


(116) 


1.0 


Conve r sa t Ion cjenera 1 ly 


24 .6% 


9 . 


5% 


1. 


L 


Travel a broad/ho 1 idiiy a 


42.1 A 


44 . 


6 % 


I . 


2 


Conf e rences/ academic si tua t ions 


0.6% 


2. 


6% 


L , 


J 


!"'c)rk/bus i nos.s 


11.7% 


9. 


5% 


] . 


4 


Social [)ur poses 


i ,2% 


1. 


7% 


2.0 


Practical value generally 


4.1% 


0. 


9% 


2, 


1 


Listen to radio/news media 




3. 


5% 


2, 


2 


Career purposes 


1.2% 


12. 


9% 


2, 


3 


Genera 1 study purposes 


1.8% 


5. 


2% 


3. 


0 


Reading generally 


4.1% 


5. 


2% 


3. 


1 


Technica l/academic 


2.3% 


6. 


9% 


3. 


2 


Li ttir ature 


7.6^ 


13. 


8% 


4. 


0 


Genera 1 i n teres t 


1.2% 


5. 


2% 


4. 


1 


Se I f- improvement 


2.3% 


11. 


2% 


4 . 


2 


Pleasure 


2.9% 


2. 


6% 


4 . 


3 


For the sake of knowledge 


1.8% 


0. 


9% 


4 , 


4 


Challenge o£ learning 

, > ' 




0. 


9% 


5, 


0 ' 


importance of the language generally 








5. 


1 


Wi thi n fiEC/inter nat ibna lly 


19.9% 


8. 


6% 


5. 


2 


To gain access to other peoples/cultures 




0. 


9% 


5. 


3 


To understand other peoples/cultures 


4.1% 


3. 


5% 


5. 


4 


As part of one*s cultural heritage 




0. 


9% 


6. 


0 


Specia 1 i nterests generally 




0. 


9% 


6. 


1 


Liking for the language 


9.9% 


3. 


5% 


6. 


2 


Liking for the sounds of the language 


1.8% 


1. 


7% 


6. 


3 


Have friends in country or who speak 












the language 


3.5% 


2. 


6% 


6. 


4 


Personal reasons 


1.2% 


0. 


9% 


6. 


5 


Cultural reasons 


. 2.3% 


4. 


3% 


6. 


.6 


The language is easy to learn 




1. 


7% 


6. 


7 


Already Have some' knowledge of the 












language 


7.6% 


10. 


3% 
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10.3.2 Subjccta who reported that thoy did not know but woulc' 
like to know Krench {cf. Tables 166 and 167, 8.2.3) 

As Tnblo 2C)1 .shows r nmon(| subjccttt who did not know but 
Mnid thoy would like to know Frunch, tho most commonly stn^-.cd 
r.^tiHon was 0 douiro to be nhlo to conver^if» in the li\n- 
(lu.iqi' for qonc>t^il trnvo 1/hol iday pur [xr'xM] . Thiii wau int.-ntionjd by 
0.55 of UC lHuI ih^counted for 0.43 of UG responsiT, under this hend 



TABLE 201 l^roportiona of subjects who did not know but said 
they would like to" know French reportinq different 
reasons for wanting to know the Innqunqe 



UG , PG 

{in (19) 



1.0 ConverHtition qenerolly O.Ciy 

1.1 Travel a broad/ hoi i da yr, ' 0.55 0.5 3 

1.2 Con f ere nccr,/ academic situations 

1.3 Work/ business ^'^^ 

1.4 Social purposes O.Oj 

2.0 Practical value generally 

2.1 Listen to radio/news media 

2.2 Career purposes ^ 

2.3 General study purpbses 0,16 

3.0 Reading generally "7" 

3 . 1 Technical/academic 0. 09 - 

3. 2 Literature 0-18 ^'^^ 

4.0 General interest 

4.1 Self-improvement ^ " 0.16 

4 . 2 Pleasure " 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge 0.09 

4.4 Challenge. of learning 

5.0 Importance of the language generally 

5.1 Within EEC/internationally.- 

5.2 To gain access to other pedples/cultures 

5.3 To understand other peoples/cultures 0.09 0.11 

5.4 As part of one's cultural heritage 

6.0 Special interests generally 

6.1 Liking for the language • 

6.2 Liking for the sounds of the language 

6.3 Have friends in country or who speak 

the language ' 

.6 . 4 Personal reasons 9 _^ 

6.5 Cultural reasons 

6.6 The language is easy to learn 

6.7 Already have some knowledge of the 

language 



0.18 0.21 



0.05 
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10.4 CTRC'JMSTANCIJS IN WHICH SUaTKCTS ENVISAGED USING FRENCH 
(ct. Tables 168 and 169, 8.3) 



10.4.1 Subjects who reported that they know French but would 
1 ike to know it better 

l'ri»clictably the circumatancos i n wh ich subjects who knew 
Kri'Mch but iiaid they would like to know it better envisaged 
usinq I-'rench i\to clonply allied to their reasons for wanting to 
know Fr»'nch Ih'l.tur, as a comparinon of Table 202 with Table 200 
showfi . Tabl" 203 Mhow9 when th(?9c sjub:;ocl.s onvisaqcd using 
I'TL-ncli. 'Clio liiqh "no ros^^Qnr.e" rate in tticne Tables should be 
noted. Alt.hoiiqh not as hiqh asjin the corresponding tab.'es for 
IriMh {T..hlf's 102 and 19 3, 9.4.1), they are more than high enough 
t(i easl jiorne doubt on tlie degree of practicality attaching to 
MUl> it,'t*t ' de.sire to know French better. 



TABLE 202 Circumstance-s in which subjects who 

said they would like to know French better 
envisaged us i nq French 



UG PG 

(171) (116) 

As tourist/with tourists 57.3% 47.4% 

Reading/literature 26.3% . 23.3% 

Academic work/research 2.3% 12.1% 

Work/business 32 . 2% 34 . 5*% 
Conversation at hom. or 

with friends/relatives 20.5% 19.8% 

Cultural pursuitr, 1.8% .4.3% 

Wr i t e/ correspondence 0.6% 2.6% 

No response 3,3.3% 41.4% 



TABLE 203 When did subjects who said they would like to 

know French better envisage using the language? 



UG PG 

(171 ) (116) 

Now 1.2% 4.3% 

In the future 24.6% . 8.6% 

Both 31.6% 36.2% 

No response 42.7% 50.9% 
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10.4-2 Jiub/jcctfi who roportod that thoy lild not. know l)ut would 
likr to knf)W I'ronoh 

* Tin' /i rciunsl .jnccf^ in wh i oli jnib j<Hn s wlio did not know hut 
jwud tticyf wouhi likt' to know Krenc^h (.'nvi;'MU)rd uninci Kr««nch nrt' 
('lv);u'ly r«'\. U.I'd to tlHMi' rraiionsi for want, itui to know French, an i\ 
compar i sot) 'I'nl)!.' AH with Tal)!.' 201 !;h«^w!i . Tahio 20'") jihown 
wlu'n thi'sc jo(d cnvisaqod usinq l-'icnch. cVjniparcd witli Tablrn 
202 and 20 W ' l h<' "no r.'.'iponno" rato m •ral)lrs 204 and 20^> i ;i 
n<u)i iiji Ilow.'vrr, thi' r. I/O ot tho luilxiroupf^ doMoribod in tho 

lattrr t.d)b'fi makos il imposniblo to draw any firm conclusions 
t I'oin t.liis di vor(|i'n(:o . 



TAhhh: 204 I' i rcumst ancMS in whicli ; ub )oct who 
did not know but said lh«'y would 1ik( 
know l-'r'MK'h *Mivir.ati<ni ur. inq I'TiMich 



Ar> tour liU /with touri.'^ts 
Uoadi nfi^/1 i torature 
Academic work/rose.ir ch 
Wor k/bui5 i nesj? 
Conversation at homo or 

with t'r iondfi/roiat: i vos 
No rosponso 



uo 


PCI 


(11.) 


(19) 


0. 82 


0.95 


0.27 


0. 56 


0.09 




0. 18 


0. 32 


0.18 


0.26 


0.09 


0.05 



TABLE 205 When did subjects who did not know but said 

they would like to know French envisage ur^inq 
the lanquaqe? 



VG PG 

(11) (19) 

0.18 0.16 

In the euture 0.46 0.53 
Both 



Now 



No response 



0.27 0.26 
0.09 '0.05 
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Chapter 1 1 



liUcrcsl in learning Gcrm.ni 



11. 1 ATTITUUIOS TO GKHMAN 



11.1.1 Subjrctn who rfu>orto(l thnt thay UniiW G«rmnn 
(cf. Triblofi rj7-lfiO, H.1.1) 

Af{ wr tJ.iw in Chiipti^r 4, JO.tU of UG Mujjjoctin (U6/240) And 
j'j.MVi ol VC, i.ubjoctM (74/2CV7) roportod that they had loarnod 
Gi^riiuui nt soiiu.' nt^do. 01 ^«ubjocts who know Gorman 76.7% of UG 
(66/H6) and 66. 2^^ of PG (49/7a) said they would like to know 
(airman botliT. Thosr fiqunvi utc broadly comparable to the 
nt^r(VMit ,i<ii'}; of fiubinctii who kni!W French and said thoy wbuld 
lik.« to know it bolKi.^r: 7H/)*, UG 62.0% (cp, 



11.1.2 Sub)octFJ who reported that the^ did not know German 
(cf. Tables 161 and 162, 8.1.2) 

Ot t\\r iiub;iects who did not know German 57.8% of UG 
(tt9/ir)4) niui 55.6% of PG ( 74/133 ) said that they would like to 
know the Innqunqe^ 



11.2 SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS WHO REPORTED THAT THEY 
KNEW GERMAN BUT WOULD WOULD LIKE TO K^X^W IT BETTER 



11.2.1 Age at which learning had begun 



TABLE 206 Ages at which (a) all subjects who knew German and 

(b) subjects who said they would like to know German 
better had begun learning the language , 



All UG UG who said 
who knew they would 
German li ke to 



All PG 
who knew 
German 



PG who said 
they would 
like to 



know German 
better 



know German, 
better 



(86) (66) 



( 74 ) 



(49) 



Before 4 years 



4.7% 
2.3% 
44.2% 
24.4% 
24.4% 



1.5% " 



2.7% 



After 17 years 
No response 



5-10 years 
11-17 years 



45.5% 
28.8% 
25.8% 



35.1% 
32.4% 
29.7% 



2.0% 
28.6% 
34.7% 
38.8% 



'I'ah li» )(, fihi t ln' .MiMfi .It wti I eh muI) n who nn 1 d t ln'y 
WDvihl liki' to Kn()W (M'rin.in hotter h.xl h»««nu) to h'.ttrt I h»' 1 .» ihmj.um' , 
comp.iriMl ^ith .ill liMMHTS ol Cprm.in. 'rhc .Mann- hro.ifl p. n tern 
iMiuTcici lor h')t h c.n iM){)r it'll ol mil) jotM .-i . lUiwovtM", it in wort ti 
not intj thai anioruj :i\ih s who li.iid t.h»^V woiild 1 i ko to " know 
Conniin bi-ll or ,\ hiqhor poi'(M'nl.iOH' had l)i'fiim' l.Mr r>in«i t h»' laM<|u.un' 
nt'tor t ho nl 17. Thlfi may imply thf\t .i hl(ih (l»>(iroo oj' 

imporlanco '.U t aclu'.'i to (Merman a laiujuatM- with vo(Mtional 
t o 1 rvaru'«- , 



11.2.2 SituaUions/cirfcumatnncoH in which Got.nnn hnd been lonrncd 

Tahl(^ 201 r.howM thv m i t.aaf- i onn/ci r cumntn ncos in which 
nifb jiHM fi wh<^ 'laid t hoy wouk) liko to know n^^rman hr'tt:nr roportoxl 
liavinq loarnod t ho lan(pi,»f|o, c'oinp,iro(i with .ill lo.urnT.s oT 
Gorman. A'l witli Irifih and Kronch, mo hor(^ a Mumht?!- n\ juibinct-n 
c:loi\rly laiNnl to iiiont ion richool undor thin hr^ad. Na clrar trend 
i>mer(|pn t rom Tabl*' 201. 
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Situnt ionn/circumstance.s in which Gorman wan learned 
(n) by all ^ubicctH who knew German .md (b) by nub- 
iects who aaicl nhey would like to know German better 



All UG 
who know 
Gorman 



[86 : 



UG who said 
thoy would 
like to know 
^•rma n 
bettor 
{66 ) 



Home environment 4.7% 1.5% 

School 45.4% 48.5% 

Inf orma 1 contact 
with native 

speakers 15.1% 18.2% 

University or 

other course 10.5% 10.6% 

Visits to Gorman - 

speaking 

territory 20.9% 22 .7% 

German books and 
1 i terature/ 
films/media/ 

music 23.3% 27.3% 

No response 20. 9% 2?1 .2% 



All PG 
who know 
Gormn n 



( 74 ) 

4.1% 
40.5% 



18.9% 
36.5% 

21 .6% 



18.9% 
28.^1% 



PG who said 
they would 
1 i ko to know 
Gormca n 
bott«'r 

(49 ) 



38 .7% 

16.3% 
38 .8% 

20.4% 



22.5% 
30. 6% 
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{♦■I . T.ilil.'M /7 atni .'H, 1 . ). 1 ; 4. I, 1 ) 

iM .ill :,iih).M-l-. who krrw t',. "iMMn Lilt s.nil tln'V won hi Ilk*- tf 
Kimw It l.i-ll.-r, on.- in: '».»"! i.»k.'ii (;««Mn,m .»l i.iuii.ny m^Imh.!; t In- 

.,,im,- t(*.'i|.Miul.'iii 'X i'l i-iu-i'il CiMin.ui i I i nin nl in 

.t,,,rtjoii ,.l pt MM.H V M'iiMn). At.i..t,.| ,',ul.i.'.-l WhM M.M.I tln'y Vv/ntl hi 
IjK.- t.. kiiMW t;.-riit.»n I'.'M •> .uhI who Ii.mI t.jk.'ii C'lnMn .»t poi.t • 
|., iih.ny m'Iii.mI, nt . ( h- MS ) .»r».l n KimI I'.; (,'//)) h.ui 

..xp.-t j.'iu'-'ii c.rrni.ni .r. ■> itu-'huin .»! i u-.l mu ■! 1 1 .ri -H Mi.H h-v.M, 
ThriM- iniun-i ,ir.' ni.uk.'.lly htw.-i lli.in Mimto I m 1 I h'.nti.M-^ ol 
(;,.Mn,tri wli^ h.ul I .tk»'n Cim m.m .it. | k >!. t | ir I rn.ii y Mrh<H.| .nul h.ul *'K- 
p.T n-fu'i-il Ci'fin.iri .r. .» ni'-cnnriinl i nri t t net i ( )ii -it th.it h'V«'l 

11.2.4 Mriinyiucnl (cT. T.^hloM 40 and 41, 1.1.1) 

oi I 111- IK; :'a(h j«>ct ;i wIu^ h.ul t.ikfMi <;rrrii.»ii .ti f.n'it -pr i tn.i r y 
hi.nl ,mil ■i.ti.l th.-y would lik«' In know t Iw l.wwiu.Hj*' l>ft t , 
n .'f, (M/tS) !mMiI ili.it CnMrn.m wai; the h>rMiu.i*iP t h<'y l^wl inoMt 
,MV|(.yn(l h'.uriin'i.il t»nt h-vrl; lhi:i i iiuii 'M n.H 1 y hj ()h.'r than 
,t,,. ,.(,i-n':ipnfulin«i ii-iur.' tor all IK) who had t.ik.Mi (M^rnwin at pofU:- 
priinary h-vl (n.;^l - 01 tdio 'iubitHdM whn had l.akt-n 

(^..rman at poia -pr Una ry r.chool and ;;aid tdn^y would 1 i kn to know 
thr lan^uaqo brt.trr, (h (4/21) f.aid (lorman wa^i tdu' lnnc|u,icir 

th.-y had ^n joy.Ml hvirniii<| most at tdiaL h-vel; thir. is rnartiinally 
i;)wrM- tiiiaii t hf cot rci;r>f>'i'iind l i<}uro tor all PC who had taken 
Coiinan /t [»o:;t -pr i mary lov«'l {0,'/2 - 1 / VI) . 



/ 



11.2'.') Mxnmination nucco.ir. in Gorman 

o.f.i) {.M/l')) ol IK; and O. 48 (lo/ill) <d POwhc^ jsaid t lii^y 
wcuild lik»' to kn(^w Q^rinan bott.or roport.od that, t.hoy had achiovod 
1,1.' r or hot.ta>r in Llw- hoavincj Cortificato or an f^quivalont 
.'xaminntion in Onrman. Th<'SO fiqurc-; are' lowor than tho 
rorrt'^iriondina tiquros for Irish and French (cf. 9.2.5, 10.2.^); 
but. oncn aqain Lhoro in evidence that among the factors causinq 
r>ubiectJi t-o want to know Gorman bettor examination r,uccoB5i wa.<; 
likely to be more important for UG than for PG. 

11.2.6 Visits to Gepfnan-speaking territory 

0.64 (42/66) Li the UG subjects and 0.55 (27/49) of the PG 
subjects who said t<-ioy would like to know German' better reported 
that they had visited German-speaki nq territory. The correspond- 
inq Liqures for al'l learners of German are: UO 54.7%, PG 64.9% 
(cp. 412.3). Of 'the UG who said they would like to know German 
better and had visited German-speaking territory, 0.02 (1/42) had 
<=;taved for one week or less, 0.21 (9/42) had stayed for between 
two and four weeks, 0.55 (23/42) had stayed for between two and 
three months, and 0.17 (7/42) had stayed for between four and 
six months. Of the PG in this category, 0.22 (6/27) had stayed 
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for one week or less, 0.33 (9/27 ) had stayed for between two and 
four weeks, 0.,22 (6/27) had stayed for between two and three 
months, and 0.19 (5/27) had stayed for between four and six 
months. Table 208 shows the communicative experience in German- 
.spoaking torritory reported by these subjects compared with the 
communicative experience in German-speaking territory reported by 
all subjt^cti: who knew German and had visited German-speakinq 
x.K- r r 1 tor y . 



TABLE 208 Communicative experience in German-speaking terri- 
tory reported by (a) all subjects who kr.ew German and 
had visited such territory and (b) subjects who said 
said they would like to know German better and had 
vi s ited such territory 



Spoke German 
Were spoken 

r to in German 
Gorman spoken 

by others in 

their company 
Spoke German 

and own 

language 
Were spoken to 

in Gorman 

and own 

language 
German and own 

language 

spoken in 

their company 



All UG 
who knew 
German 

( 47 ) 

O. 34 

O. 38 

0.79 

0.47 

0.47 

0.17 



UG who said 
they would 
like to know 
German better 
(42 ) 

0.17 

O. 36 

0.71 
0.55 

0.55 

0.24 



All PG 
who knew 
German 

(48 ) 

0.38 

0.44 

0.65 

0.27 

0.29 

0.13 



PG who ■ said 
they would 
like to know 
German better 
(27 ) 

0.04 

0 -. 33 

0.70 

0.52 

0.52 

O. 30 



11.2.7 Subjects' assessment of their command of language 
skills in German ( cf . 3 - 4 . 1 ) 

As Table 209 shews, UG subjects were ^generally more 
confident than PG in claiming cpmmand of the four language 
skills in German, the one notable exception to this being the 
roading skill among all PG who had learned German. Among UG 
subjects who said they would like to know German better, 
command of the receptive .ski lis was claimed in almost the same 
proportion as among all UG who had learned German. However, UG 
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who said they would like to know German better claimed command 
.of the productive skills somewhat less frequently than the 
totality of UG wh.o nad learned^ German . Among PG, subjects who 
sald"they" would like to know German better consistently claimed 
command of ^.he four language skills less frequently than , the 
totality of subjects who had learned German. It is of ^ course 
possible that subjects who said they would like to know 
German bettor measured their command of the skills against 
more precisely defined objectives than the totality of sub- 
jects who had learned German. If so r this could produce a 
more pessimistic view of their competence in German. 



TABLE 209 



Command of language skills in German claimed by 
(a) all subjects who knew German and (b) subjects 
who said they would like to know German better 



UG who 
had 

learned 
Gerinah 

(86) 



UG who 
would like 
to know 
German 
better 
(66) 



PG who 
had 

learned 
German 

(74)' 



PG who 
would like 
to know 
German 
better 
(49 ) 



Understand 

speech 
Speak 
Read 
Write 



70.9% 

64 .0% 

65 .1% 
48.8% 



71.2% 
60.6% 
66.7% 
43.9% 



54.1% 
47.3% 
66.2% 
32.4% 



53.1% 
40.8% 
61.2% 
26.5% 



11.3 REASONS FOR WANTING TO KNOW GERMAN BETTER/KNOW GERMAN 



11.3.1 Subjects who reported that they knew German but would 

like to know it better (cf. Tables 164 and 165, 8.2.2) 

Table"" 210 shows the percentages of subjects reporting that 
they knew German but would like to know it better giving 
different reasons for wanting a better knowledge of the language. 
PG gave greater prominence than UG to conversation in general and 
for purposes of travel abroad/holidays, whereas UG gave greater 
prominence to conversation for purposes of work/business. PG 
attached greater practical value to German than UG, especially as 
regards study; and PG likewise attached much greater importance 
t^an UG to reading German, especially German literature. By 
contrast UG laid greater stress than PG on the importance of 
German' within the EEC/internationally and to an established 
liking for the language. 
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TABLE 210 Percentages of subjects who knew German but said 

they would like to know it better giving different 
reasons for wanting to improve their knowledge of 
the language 



2.0 



207 



UG PG 

(66) (49) 

1.0 Conversation generally - 49'qst 

1.1 Travel abroad/holidays ,11 onl 

1.2 Conferences/academic situations . aol 

1.3 Work/business I' il -1- 

1.4 Social purposes b.i« 



Practical value generally^ • ^.0% 

4.6% b . i« 



2^1 Listen to radio/news media 

2.2 Career purposes 20*4% 

2.3 General study purposes j-.Dts 

3.0 Reading generally \'^t la'i* 

3.1 Technical/academic , 6 1% 14 3^ 

3.2 Literature ^.^^ 

, ■ L ^ 1.5% 4.1% 

4.0 General interest ^ 

4.1 Self- improvement 10% 2*0% 

4.2 Pleasure y 9'oft 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge ^ • o« ^• 

4.4 Challenge of learning -^-^^ 

5.0 Importance of .the language generally 

5 1 Within EEC/internationally - in.z^ o.j.ts 

5.2 To gain access to other peoples/cultures 

5^3 To understand other peoples/cultures. 

5^4 As part of one's cultural heritage 



3.0% 6.1% 
2.0% 



6.0 Soecial interests generally i^"*;* o n% 

6.1 Liking for the language f ' c a _1 

6.2 Liking for the sounds of the language 

6.3 Have friends in country or who speak 

the language ' 2.0% 

6.4 Personal reasons 6 1% 

6.5 Cultural reasons / 

6.6 The language is. easy to learn -l.d« 

ell Already have some knowledge of the 10. 2% 

language . ' * 
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11.3.2 Subjects vno reported that they did not know but would 
like to know German (cf. Tables 166 and 167, 8.2.3) 



TABLE 211 Percentages of subjects who did not know but said 
they would like to know German reporting different 
reasons for wanting to know the language 



UG 
(89 ) 



PG 
(74) 



1.0 Conversation generally 

1.1 Travel abroad/holidays 

1.2 Conferences/academic situations 

1.3 Work/business 

1.4 Social purposes 

2.0 Practical value generally 

2.1 Listen to radio/news media 

2.2 Career purposes 

2.3 General study purposes 

3.0 Reading generally 

3.1 Technical/academic 

3.2 Literature 

4.0 General interest 

4.1 Self-improvement 

4 . 2 pleasure 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge 

4.4 Challenge of learning 

5.0 Importance of the languagt? generally 

5.1 Within EEC/internationally 

5.2 To gain access to other peoples/cultures 

5.3 To understand other peoples/cultures 

5.4 As part of one's cultural heritage 

0 Special interests generally 

,1 .Liking for the language 

2 Liking for the sounds of the language 

,3 Have friends in country or who speak 

the language 

.4 personal reasons 

.5 Cultural reasons 

.6 The language is easy to learn 

,7 Already have some knowledge of the 
language 



19. i% 
31.5% 
1.1% 
22.5% 



22.5% 
6.7% 



4.5% 
1.1% 

6.7% 

1.1% 
1.1% 



1.4% 
39.2% 

8.1% 
1.4% 



1, 


,1% 










1, 


4% 


1. 


. 1% 


9, 


,5% 


1, 


.1% 


9, 


,5% 


7, 


.9% 


1, 


4% 




.4% 


10. 


,8% 


4! 


.5% 


4. 


.1% 


1, 


.1% 


- 8, 


.1% 


1, 


.1% 


5, 


,4% 


1, 


.1% 






1 


. 1% 


2, 


.7% 






1, 


.4% 



10.8% 
12.2% 



4% 
4% 

4% 
.4% 
.1% 



Table 211 shows the percentages of subjects who did not know 
but said they would like to know German giving different reasons 
for wanting to know the language. Both UG and>PG gave greatest 
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prominence to conversation for purposes of travel abroad/ 
holidays, but UG attached much greater importance than PG to 
conversation in general and conversation for purposes of work/ 
business. PG gave greater prominence than UG to the practical 
value of German for career and general study purposes. Both 
groups attached relatively little importance to reading German 
literature, but PG were more interested than UG in reading German 
for technical/academic purposes. Again UG gave greater promi- 
nence than PG to the importance of German within the EEC/interna- 
tionally, whereas PG gave greater prominer.ce to cross-cultural 
u..derstandinq , 



11.4 CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH SUBJECTS ENVISAGliD USING GERMAN 
(cf. Tables 168 and 169, 8.3) 



11.4.1 Subjects who reported that they knew German but would 
like to know it better 

As comparison between Tables 212 and 210 shows, the. circum- 
stances in which subjects who knew German but said they would 
like to know it better envisaged using German are quite closely 
related to the reasons they gave for wanting to know German 
bett'^r, travel abroad and work/business being the most prominent,, 
among both categor ies of respondent . In this the pattern of 
response for German is the same as for French. Scarcely any 
respondents envisaged using German -for purposes of 
correspondence, though presumably some of them would expect the 
use of the language for purposes'of work/business to involve the 
writing skill. Table 213 shows when these subjects envisaged 
using German. ' As with the corresponding tables for Irish and 
French, lo here the high "no response" rate should be noted. 



TABLE 212 Circumstances in 
they would like 
envisaged using-^ 


1 which subjects 
to Jcnow German 
German 


who said 
better 




UG 


PG 




(66 ) 


(49) 


As tourist/with tourists 


43.9% 


49.0% 


Reading/1 i terat ure 


19.7% 


14.3% 


Academic wor k/research 


1.5% 


8.2% 


Work/business 


30.3% 


34.7% 


Conversation at home or 






with friends/relatives 


13.6% 


14.3% 


Cultural pur sui ts 


0.0% 


6.1%^ 


Write/ cor respond 


1.5% 


2.0% 


Generally k 


1.5% 


0.0% 


No response 


47.0% 


42 .9% 
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TABLE 213- -Wh.en^ did subjects who knew German but said they 
would like to-know_ it better envisage using the 
language? ^ 



UG PG 

(66) (49) 

Now 1.5% 10.2% 

In the future 24.2% 14.3% 

Both now anci in the future 28.8% 26.5% 

No respons*^ . 45.5% 49.0% 



11.4.2 Subjects who reported that they did not know but would 
like to know German 

The circumstances in which subjects who did not know but 
said they would like to knoW^ German envisaged using the language 
correspond broadly wi tl> the reasons they gave for v;anting to know 
'.he language, as comparison of Tabl*? 21^^ with Table 211 shows. A 
comparison of Tables 212 and 214 shows that in their rate of 
response subjects who did not know German expressed a 
consistently higher level of interest in using German in the four 
most popular circumstances: as a tourist; to read; for purposes 
of work/business; in conversation at home or with friends/ 
relatives. An encouragingly high proportion of PG subjects who 
did not know German envisaged using the language in academic 
work/research. This figure should be set beside the much smaller 
percentage of the san.o group (10.8% - see Table 211) who in- 
stanced reading for academic/technical purposes among their rea- 
sons for wanting to know German. Table 215 shows, when subjects 
who did not know but said they would like to know German envis- 
aged using the language. 



TABLE 214 Circumstances in which subjects v;V.o did not 
' know but said they would like to \now German 
envisaged using German 





UG 


PG 




^(89.) 


(74) 


As tourist/with tourists 


70.8% 


73.0% 


Readi ng/li terature 


38.2% 


32.4% 


Academic work/research 


3.4% 


23;o% 


Work/busi ness 


49.4% 


36.5% 


Conversation at home or 






with friends/ relatives 


25.8.% 


20. 3% , 


Cultural pursuits 


1.1% 


"5.4% 


Write/ cor respond 


0.0% 


1.4% 


Generally f 


2.3% 


0.0% 


No response 


1.1%* 


2.7% 
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The "no response" rates in Table., 214 and 215 are neqMgible 
compared with those in Tables 212 and 213. The same comparative 
feature occurred in the correspondi nq -tables for Irish and 
'French. But whereas the numbers of subjects who did not know but 
said they would like to know Irish and French were too low to 
allow any firm conclusions to b< drawn, in the case of German 
there were more subjects who aid not know but said they would 
like to know the language than subjects who knaw the language but 
said they would like to know it better. The difference between 
the "no response" rates in Tables 212 and 213 on the one hand and 
Tables 214 and 215 on the' other seems to imply that subjects who 
did not know but said they would like to know German had a mere 
thoroughly motivated interest in the language than subjects who 
knew German but said they would like to know It better. 



TABLE 215 When did subjects who did not know but would 

like to know German envisage usi.i.-j the language? 



Now 



UG Pvj 
(89) (74) 



2.3%' 5.4% 

In the future 64.1% 52.7% 

Both now and in the future 30.3% 35.1% 

No response 3- 4% 6.8% 
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interest in learning Spanish 



12.1 ATTITUDES TO SPANISH 

12.1.1 Subjects v/ho reported that they knew Spanish 
(cf. Tables 157-160, 8.1.1) 

As we saw in Chapter 5, 15.4% of UG subjects (37/240) and 
19 8% of PG subiects (41/207) reported that they had learned 
Spanish at sorne stage. Of these subjects 17 UG (0.46; and 
21 PG (0 51 ) said that they would like to know Spanish better. 
These proportions are significantly lower than the corresponding 
pfircentages tor French and German (see 10.1.1 and 11.1.1). 

12.1.2 J^^ubjects who reported that they did not know Spanish 
(cf. Tables 161 and 162, 8.1.2) 

the subjects who did not know Spanish 21.2% of UG 
(4V'203^ and 18.7% of PG (33/166) said that they would like to 
knov the language. These figures compare very unfa- 

vourablv with those for German (cp. 11.1.2) and suggest that a- 
riO'.se of the importance of Spanish as a world language may not be^ 
part of our subjects' general cultural awareness. 



3 2 2 ^OME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS WHO REPORTED THAT THEY 
KNEW SPANISH BUT WOULD LIKE TO KNOW IT BETTER 



12.2.1 Age at which learning had begun. 



TABLL ^16 Ages at which (a) all learners of Spanrsh_and ( b ) 
subjects who said they would like to know Spanish 
better had begun learning the language ^ 



Before 4 years 
4-10 years 
11-17 years 
After 17 years 
No response 



All UG UG who said 
who knew they would 
Spanish like to know 
Spanish 



(37) 



0,05 
0.43 
C.03 
C..49 



better 
(17) 



12 
47 



0.41 



All PG 
who knew 
Spanish 



(41) 

0.02 

0.37 
0.22 
0.39 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spanish 
jtter 
(21) 



24 
19 
57 
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Table 216 shows the ages at which subjects who knew Spanish 
but said they would like to know it better had bequn learning the 
Ic-nguage, compared with the ages at which all learners of Spanish 
had begun learning the language. The high "no response" rate 
makes it difficult to draw firm conclusions, though the overall 
patterns tor both categories of UG seem very similar, as do the 
overall patterns for both categories of PG. Table 216 provides a 
reminder that PG had quite frequently begun learning Spanish 
after leaving school. 



12.2.2 Situations/circumstances in whi.ch Spanish had been 
learned 

Table 217 shows the situations/circumstancf^s in which 
subjects who knew Spanish but said they would like to know it 
better had learned the language , compared with the 
situations/circumstances in which all subjects who knew Spanish 
had learned the language. Travel/living abroad was markedly more 
important for UG who said they would like to know Spanish better 
than for all subjects who knew Spanish. As far- as PG are 
concerned, the high "no response" rate. for PG who said they would 
like to know Spanish better makes it difficult to draw firm 
conclusions . . 



TABLE 217 Si t^uat iond/ciroumst ances in which Spanish had been 

learned (a) by all subjects who knew Spanish and (b) 
by subjects who knew Spanish but said they would like 
to know it better 



Home environment 
School 

Friends/native 

speakers 
University or 
' other course 
Travel/living. 

abroad 
Books and litera- 

ture/f i 1ms/ 

media/music ^ 
No response 



UG who 
knew 
Spani sh 



(37) 



0.49 



0.16 



0.03 
0. 14 



16 

38; 



UG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spani sh 
better 
(-17) 



0.59 
0. 18 



O. 29 



0.12 



PG who 

knew 

Spanish 



PG who said 
they would . 
like to know 
Spanish 
better 



(41) 


(21 ) 


0.05 
0.37 


0.19 


0.24 


0.19 


0.24 


0.28 


0.22 


0.14 


0.29 
0.34 


0.28 
0.57 
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12.2.3 Spanish as a medium of instruction 

(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1; 5.3.1) 



The one UG subject who reported that he/she had experienced ^ 
Spanish as a medium of instruction at primary school also said 
that he/she would like to know Spanish better. Of subjects who 
had taken Spanish at post-primary school and said they would like 
to know the language better, 0,21 UG (3/14) and 0.13 PG (1/8) 
reported that they had experienced Spanish as a medium of 
1 nstruct ion at that level. The corresponding proportions for all 
subiects who had taken Spanish at post-primary school are: UG 
0.11, PG 0. 2 3 (of . 5.3.1). 



12.2.4 Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

The one UG subject who said Spanish was the language he/she 
had most enjoyed learning at primary school also said that he/she 
would like' to know Spanish better. _ Of subjects who had taken 
Spanish at post-primary level and said they would like to know 
the language bettor, 0.57 UG (8/14) and 0.63 PG (5/8) reported 
that Spanish was the language they had most enjoyed learning at 
that level. The corresponding proportions fot all subjects who 
had taken Spanish at post-primary level are: UG 0.29, PG 0.39. 
There thus appt.^ars to be a positive correlation between enjoyment 
of learning Spanish at post-primary l^vel and a desire to know 
the language better. 



12.2.5 Examination success in Spanish 

Of UG who had taken Spanish at post-primary school and said 
they would like to know the language better, 0.64 (9/14) reported 
that they had achieved at least Grade C in the Leaving 
Certificate or an equivalent examination in Spanish; the 
corresponding proportion for all UG subjects who had taken^ 
Spanish at post-primary school was somewhat lower: 0.57 (16/28). 
Of PG who had taken Spanish at post-primary school and said they 
would like to know the language better, 0.50 (4/8) reported that 
they had achieved at least Grade C in the Leaving Certificate or 
an equivalent examination in Spanish; the corresponding 
proportion for all PG subjects who had taken Spanish at post- 
primary school was identical: 0.50 (13/26 ). ~ 

12.2.6 Visits to Spanish-speaking territory 

0.47 UG (8/37) and 0.52 PG (11/21) who said they would like 
to know Spanish better reported that they had visited Spanish- 
speaking- territory. The corresponding figures for all subjects 
who had learned Spanish are markedly, higher : UG 0.54, PG 0.66. 
Of the UG who wanted to know Spanish better and had visited 
Spanish-speaking territory, 0.63 had stayed up to one month, 0.13 
had stayed between one and three months, and 0.25 had stayed 
between four and six months.- Of the PG in this category, 0.36 




had stayed up to one month, b. 27 had stayed between one and three 
months, 0.18 had stayed between four and six months, and 0.18 had 
stayed between ten and twelve months. 

Table 218 shows the communicative experience in Spanish- 
speaking territory reported by subjects who had vi si ted such 
territory and said they would like to know the language better, 
compared with the communicative experience in Spanish-speaking 
territory reported by all subjects who knew Spanish and reported 
having visited such territory. UG subjects who said they would 
like to know Spanish better reported a somewhat higher level of 
contact with Spanish and less dependence on their own language 
than :iil UG subjects who knew Spanish and had visited Spanish- 
speaking territory. Qn balance PG who said they would like to 
know Spanish better reported a slightly higher level of contact 
with Spanish, and slightly less dependence on their own language 
than all PG subjects who knew Spanish and had visited Spanish- 
speaking territory. 



TABLE 218 Communicative experience in Spanish-speaking terri- 
tory reported by (a) all subjects who knew Spanish and 
had visited such territory and (b) subjects who said 
they would like to know Spanish better and had visited 
such territory 



All UG 
who knew 
Spani sh 



Spoke Spanish 
Spanish spoken 

to them 
Spanish spoken in 

their company 
Spoke Spanish and 

own language 
Spanish and own 

language spoken 

'to them 
Spanish and own 

language spoken 

i n 'their 

company 



(21) 
0.43 



0.57 



0.86 
0.29 



0.24 



0.14 



UG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spani sh 
better . 
(8) 

0.50 

0.63 

0. 88 

0.25 

0.13 



0.13 



All PG 
who knew 
Spani sh 



(26 ) 
0.42 
0.42 
0.65 
0.31 

0.42 
0.23 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spani sh 
better 
• (11) 

0.46 

0.36 

0.73 

0<.27 

0.46 



0.18 
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12.2.7 Subjects' assessu^ent of their command of language 
skills in Spanish (cf. 3.4.1) 



A<-; Table' 219 shows, UG who said t' ^^y would like to know 
Spanish brttor were marqinally more conl ient than all learners 
of Sf><ini.sh .IS regards claiming competence in the receptive skills 
of unfl< rst.aridinq speech cind readinq, but marginally less 
cont" id' ' ;it as ri.'qarci;) the [u'oductive skills of speaking and 
writing, who said thoy would like to know Spanish better were 

r, liqhtly more confident than all PG learners of Spanish in 
clainjinq competence in understanding spoken Spanish; otherwise 
they were markedly less confident. 



TABLE 219, Command of language skills in Spanish claimed by 

(a) all subjects who knew Spanish and (b) subjects 
who said they would like to know Spanish better 



All UG 
who knew 
Spanl sh 

(37 ) 



UG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spani sh 
be\:ter 
(,17 ) 



All PG 
who knew 
Spani sh 

(41 ) 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Spanish 
better 
(21 ) 



Understand speech 0.70 0.71 

Speak 0.54 0.53 

Read 0.62 0.65 

Write 0.54 0.53 



0.68 
0.56 
0.78 
0.49 



0.71 
0.43 
0.52" 
0.43 



12.3 REASONS FOR WANTING TO KNOW SPANISH BETTER/KNOW SPANISH 



12,3.1 Subjects who reported that they knew Spanish but would 
like to know it better (cf. Tables 164 and 165, 8.2.2) 

Table 220 shows the proportions of subjects who knew Spanish 
but "said they would like to know it better giving different 
reasons for want i ng an improved knowledge^' of the language . Among 
UG the dominant reason was travel abroad/^holidays ; work/business, 
;the practical value of the language, and a desire to build on 
existing knowledge of the language were the only other reasons to 
be specified by more than a single subject. Among PG travel 
abroad/holidays was again the most frequently specified reason, 
though it was quite closely followed by the belief that Spanish 
is easy to learn. For the rest PG collectively specified twice 
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as many reasons as UG. This seems to reflect a less stereotyped 
view of the language than is evident among UG and may be connec- 
ted ^h'ith the fact that'a greater proportion of PG than of UG 
beqan learning Spanish after the age of 17. ^ 



TABLE 220 Proportions of sublocts who knew Spanish but said 

they would like to know it better reportina different 
reasons ^or wantinq to improve their knowledge of the 
lanquaqe 



1.0 Conversation generally 

1.1 Travel abroad/holidays 

1.2 Conferences/academic situations 

1.3 Wo r k/ bu s i rre'S's 

1.4 Social purposes 

2.0 Practical value generally 

2.1 Listen to radio/news media 

2.2 Career purposes 

2.3 General study purposes 



UG 


PG 


(17 ) 


(21) 


0.06 


0.14 


0.53 


0. 29 


0.24 ■ 




0.06 




0.12 






0.14 



Reading qenerally n*n^ 
Technical/academic ' 



3.0 
3.1 

3 . 2 Literature 

4.0 General interest 
4.1 
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0.14 



Self -improvement 0.10 



4.2 Pleasure - 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge O.Ob 

4.4 Challenge of learning 

5.0 'Importance of the languaqe generally , " 

5.1 Within EEC/internationally 0.05 

5.2 To gain access to other peoples/cultures ^'7^ 

5.3 To understand other peoples/cultures 0.06 0.10 

5.4 As part of one's cultural heritage 

6.0 Special interests generally 

6.1 Liking for the language 0.06 0.14 

6.2 Liking for the sounds of the language O.Ob 

6.3 Have friends in country or who speak 

the language 0.06 0.05 

6.4 Personal reasons n*?n 

6.5 Cultural reasons n 9^ 

6.6 The language is easy to learn 0.24 
6.7. ;^lready have some knowledge of the 

language 



0.12 0.14 
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12.3.2 Subjects who reported that they did not know but would 
like to know Spanish (cf. Tables 166 and 167, 8.2.3) 

Table 221 shows the proportions of subjects who said they 
did not know but would like to know Spanish givirig different 
reasoas 'for wanting to know the language. Compared with Table 
220, TdbU' 221 shows a much wider spread of reasons in the UG 
column but ri slightly narrower spread in the PG column. Among UG 



TABI,K 221 Pioport ions cM ubit'rLs who ci i ci not know but said 

t h.^y v.'ou Id like to know Spani sh ropor t inq di f f crent 
rt Maoris lor want i no to know the lanquage 







UG 


PG 






(43 ) 


( 31 ) 


I .0 


Conversation generally 


0.23 


0.03 


I . 1 


Travel abroad/holidays 


Q. 2 8 


0.52 


1 9 


( 'ri r\ f f-'i r (■'■• n f"" k / ^ H p>m \ ^itiifltirin^ 

V^LJIJi^.Lt^MV.*. o/Cl^Clv4d[|±^ OX^Uu^X.^IIO 






I , ^ 


V\inr If / Ki 1 i rir> ^ 


OvO 2 




1 . 4 


Soc i ci I [ jU r pos e s 







2 .0 


Practical value generally 


0.07 




2.1 


Listen to radio/news media 




0.03 


2 . 2 


Career purposes 


0.02 


0.03 


2.3 


General study purposes 






3.0 


Reading general ly 


0.05 


0.03 


3.1 


Tech nica 1/academic 


0.' 




3.2 


Literature 


0. 


0.07 


4 .0 


General interest 




0.03 


4.1 


Self -improvement 




0.0'/ 


4.2 


Pleasure 


0 


0.03 


4, I 


For the sake of knowledge 


0.. ^ 




4.4 


Challenge^ of learning 


0.0^ 


O.C 


5.0 


Importance of; the langua^ -generally 






5.1 


VJith in EEC/i nternationa ll'y 


0.16 


0.13 


5,2 


.To gain access to other peoples/cultures 


0.02 




5,3 


To understand other peoples/cultures 


0.05 


0.23 


5.4 


As part of one's cultural heritage 






6.0 


Special interests generally 




0.03 


6,1 


L iki ng f cir the language 


0.02 




6,2 


Liking for the spunds of the language 


0.05 




6, 3 


Have friends in country or who speak 








the language 


0.14 


0.10 


6.4 


Personal reasons 






6.5 


Cultural reasons 


0.02 


0.03 


6.6 


The language is easyito learn 


0.02 




6.7 


Already have ' some knowledge of the 








language ^ ^ • 


0.02 
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qenoral convor t Ion and Lrc'jvcl nbroad/hol i days is by far the 
most dominant reason. It is worth making three further points of 
comparison with Table 220. First, subjects who did not know but 
said they would like to know Spanish appear to be much more aware 
of the international importance of the language than subjects who 
know Spanish but said they would like to know it better. 
Secondly, PG who did not know but said they would like to know 
Spanish attached much greater importance to cross-cultural 
understafTdi nq than UG in the same category wh i le this reason was 
given by a sinqle pa among subjects who said they knew Spanish 
but would like to know it better. Thirdly, the desire to 
communicate with Spanish-speaking friends was mentioned by only 
one UG and one PG among slibjects who knew Spanish but said they 
would like to know it better, whereas this was prop&rtionally the 
fourth most frequently specified reason among both UG and PG who 
said they did not knoi^ but would like to know Spanish. 



12.4 CIRCUMSTANCES IN 'WHICH SUBJECTS ENVISAGED USING SPANISH 
(cf. Tables 168 and 169^ 8.3) 

12.4.1 Subjects who r eported^~that they knew Spanish but woulJ 
like to-know it better 

Table 222 shows the circumstances in which subjects who 
knew Spanish but said they would like to know it better envisaged 
using the language. The predominance of the first category 
in the table corresponds to the prominence that subiects gave to 
travel abroad/holidays among their reasons for wanting to know 
the language better. Amoncj uG work/business appears to be as 
prominent for Spanish was it'was in general for German (cp.11.4).'' 
Table 223 shows when these subjects envisaged using Spanish: more 
in the future than in, the present. 



TABLE 222^ Circumstances in which subject^ who already 
^' knew Spanish envisaged using the language 



As tourist/with tourists 
Readi ng/ literature 
Academic work/research 
Work/business 

Conversation at home or with 

relatives/friends 
Cultural pursuits 
No response 



UG 




PG 


(17) 




(21) 


0.59 




0.,48 


0.29 




0.24 






0.05 


0.35 


J 


. 0.10 


0.24 




0.19 






• 0.05 


0.18 




0.38 
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TABLE 223 When did subjects who knew Spanish but said 
they would. like to know it better envisage 
using the language? 



UG PG 

(17) (21) 

Now 0.05 

In the future 0.41 0.29 

Now and in the future 0.35 0.19 

No response 0.24 0.48 



12.4.2 subjects who reported that they did not know but would 
like to know Spanish 

Table 224 shows the circumstances in which subjects who did 
not know but said they would like to know Spanish envi- 
saged using the language. Again the predominance of the first 
category corresponds to the prominence that subjects gave to 
conversation generally and travel abroad/holidays among their 
reasons for wanting to know Spanish. The relatively high prp- 
portion of these subjects who envisaged us."" >g Spanish 
for purposes of work/business may once rnore indicate a greater 
awareness of the language's international importance than 
existed at least among PG subjects'" who already knew Spanish (cp. 
12.3.2), Table 225 shows when these subjects envisaged using 
Spanish: in the future rather than immediately. 



TABLE 224 Circumstances in which subjects who did 

not know but said they would like to know 
Spanish envisaged using the language 



As tourist/with tourists 
Reading/1 iterature 
Academic work/research 
Work/busi ness \ 
Conversation at home or with 

relatives/ friends 
Cultural pursuits 
Wri ting/ correspondence 
Generally 
No response 



UG 


PG 


(43 ) 


. ' (31) 


0.74 


0.87 


0.16 


0.36 


0.02 


0.07 


0.35 


0.32 


0.33 


0.23 




0.07 




0.03 


0.05 




0.07 


0.07 



21,5 



TABLE 225 When did subjects who did not 

know but said they would like to 
know Spanish envisage using the 
language? 



Now 



UG PG 
(43) (31) 



0.02 0.07 

iVtbe future 0.58 0,36 

Now and in the future 0.30 0.3& 

No response 0.09 0.23 
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Chapter 13 



Interest in learning Italian 



13.1 ATTITUDES TO ITALIAN 



13.1.1 Subjects who reported that they knew Italian 
(cf. Tables 157-160, 8.1.1) 

As WQ saw in Chapter 5, 7.9% of UG subjects (19/240) and 
15.5% of PG subjects (32/207) reported that they had learned 
Italian at some stage. Of the subjects who knew Italian, 14 UG 
(0.74) an(^ 21 PG (0.66) said that they wouldV like to know 
Italian bettor. These proportions are directly comparable with 
the corresponding ones for French and German and markedly higher 
than those for Irish and Spanish (cp. 9.1.1, 10.1.1, 11.1.1, 
12.1.1 ). 



13.1.2 Subjects who reported that they did not know Italia.*^ 
(cf. Tables 161 and 162, 8.1.2) 

Of the subjects who did not know Italian, 16.3% of UG 

(36/221) and 18.9% of PG (33/175) said that they would like to 

know the language. As in the case of Spanish, these figures 

compare very unfavourably , with those for German (cp. 11.1.2) 

and suggest that Italian culture does not bulk large on our 
subjects * hor izons . 



13.2 SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS WHO REPORTED THAT THEY 
KNEW ITALIAN BUT SAID THEY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW IT BETTER 

13.2.1 Age at which learning had begun 



TABLE 226 Ages at which (a) all subjects who knew Italian 

and (b) subjects who said they would like to'know 
Italian better had begun learning the language 



All UG 'CG who said 
who knew they would 
Italian like*to know 



All PG PG who said 
who knew they would 
Italian like to know 



Italian 
better 



Itialian 
better 



(19) (14) 



(32) (21) 



Before 4 years 



After 17 years 
No response 



4-10 years 
11-17 years 



0.05 
0. 37 
0. 37 
0.21 



0.07 
0.36 
0.21 
0.43 



0.19 
0.53 
0.28 



0.10 
0.43 
0.48 
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Table 226 shows the aqes at whi i subjects who knew Italian 
but said they woold like to know it better had begun learning the 
language, compared with the ages at which all learners of Italian 
had' begun learning the language; the high "no response rate 
makes it difficult to draw firm conclusions. Table 226 provides 
a reminder that Italian was often learned after the age of 1./, 
especially among PG. 

13.2.2 Situations/circumstances in which Italian had been 
learned 

Table 227 shows the situations/circumstances in which sub- 
iects who said they would li^.e to know Italian better reported 
having learned the language, compared with the situations/circum- 
stances in which all learners of Italian reported having learned 
the language. Friends/native speakers and books and litera 
ture/f ilms/media/music were less prominent factors for both UG 
and PG who said they would like to know Italian better than for 
all learners of Italian. University or other courses were more 
frequently reported by PG than by UG in both categories, and in 
both cases less frequently reported by subjects who said they 
would like to know Italian better than by all learners of 
Italian. School was reported more frequently by *UG than by PG in 
both categories, and in both cases less frequently by subjects 
who wanted to know Italian better than by all learners of 
Italian Travel/living abroad was reported more often by PG than 
by UG in both categories, and less often by PG who wanted to know 
Italian better than by all PG learners of Italian. 



TABLE 227 Situations/circumstances in which Italian was 

learned by (a) all learners of Italian and (b) sub- 
•jects who said they would like to know Italian better 



All UG UG who said 
who knew they would 
Italian like to know 



(19) 



Italian 
better 
(14) 



All PG . 
who knew 
Ital ian 



(32) 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Italian 
better 
(21) 



Home environment 
School 

Friends/ nati ve 

speakers 
University or 

other course 
Travel/living 
. abroad 

Books and lit./ 
films/media/ 
music 

No response 



0.05 0.07 

0.42 0.36 

0.26 0.14 

0.16 0.07 

0.21 0.21 

0.26 * 0.21 
0.26 



0.19 0.10 

0.31 0.19 

0.44 0.33 

0.38 0.29 

0.25 0.19 

0.22 0.14 
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13.2.3 Italian as a medium of instruction 

(cf. Tables 27 and 28, 1.3.1; 6.3.1) 



Thi^ two UG subjects who reported that they had experienced 
Italian a.s a imulium ot instruction at post-pr iniriry school said 
they would like to know Italian better. 

13.2.4 Enjoyment (cf. Tables 40 and 41, 1.3.3) 

.75 UG (3/4) who had taken Italian at post-primary school 
and said they would like to know Italian better reported that 
Italian was the lanquaqe they had most enjoyed learning at that 
level; the corresponding proportion for all UG Who had taken 
Italian at post-primary school was 0.60 (3/5). Neither of' the 
two PG who had taken Italian at post-primary school and said they 
would like to know the language better reported that Italian was 
the lanquaqe he/she had most enjoyed learning at that level; the 
corresponding proportion for all PG who had taken Italian at 
post-primary school was 0.25 (1/4). 



13.2.5 Examination success in Italian 

Of UG who had taken Italian at post-primary school and said 
they would like to know the language better, 0.50 ( 2/4 ) reported 
that they had gained at least Grade C in Leaving Certificate or 
an equivalent examination in Italian. Of the two PG who had 
taken Italian at post-pr imary .school and said they would like to 
know the lanquac:- better, one (0.50) reported that he/she had 
gained at least Grade C in Leaving Certificate or cn equivalent 
examination in Italian. 



13.2.6 Visits to Italian-speaking territory 

Of the suDjects who knew Italian but said they would like to 
know it better, 0.50 UG (7/14) and 0.76 PG (16/21) reported that 
they had visited Italian-speaking territory. The corresponding 
proportions for all learners cf Italian are somewhat higher: UG 
0 53, PG 0.8A (cf. 6.2.3) Of the UG who wanted to know Italian 
better and had visited Italian-speaking territory, 0.14 (1/7) 
reported having stayed up to one week, 0.14 reported having 
stayed between two and four weeks, 0.57 (4/7) reported having 
stayed between two and three months, and 0.14 (1/7) reported 
having stayed ^ more than three years. Of the PG m the same 
category 0.13 (2/16) reported having stayed up to one week, 0.44 
(7/16) reported having stayed between two and four weeks, 0.19 
(3/16) reported having stayed between two and three months, 0.13 
(2/16) reported having stayed between four and six months, 0.06 
(1/16) reported having stayed between one and two years. 

Table 228 summarizes the communicative experience ^n 
Italian-speaking territory reported by subjects who had visited 
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such territory .ind soici I: hoy would like to know Itnlian bo t tor, 
comparpcl with t.lie cominiin i cn t i vt^ experience in 1 to 1 inn-spoak i nq 
territory re[)ort»Hl by all lonrners of Italian who had visited 
sucli territory. UG who snid they would like to know Italian 
betti^r rr^pnrted on balance loss exposure to Italian and a greater 
relianc:(> on their own lanquaqo than all UG learnerr, of Italian 
wlio tiad visited I ta 1 i a n-^p^- i territory, whereas PG who said 
they would like to know Italian better reported rather less 
exposure to Italian but al£30 rather less reliancorOn their own 
lanquaqe than all PG learners of Italian who had visited Italian- 
speak inq territory. 



TABLE 228 Communicative experifjnce in I ta 1 i a n-spoa k i nq terri- 
tory of (a) all subjects wlio knew Italian and had 
visited sucli territory and (b) sub joe tH who said 
they would like to know Italian better and' had 
visited such territory 



All UG 
who knew 
I ta 1 ian 



[10) 



Spoke Italian 0.60 
Italian spoken 

to them 0.70 
Italian spoken in 

their company 0.80 
Spoke Italian and 

own lanquaqe 0.20 
Italian and own 

lanquaqe spoken 

"to trhem ' 0.20 
Italian and own 

lanquaqe spoken ■ 

in their 

company 0.10 



UG who said 
they would 
like to know 
I tal ian 
better 
(7) 

0.57 

0.43 

0. 86 

0. 29 

0.57 
0. 14 



All PG 
who kn^w 
Ital ian 



(26) 
0.31 
0.42 
0.73 
0.50 

0.31 
0.19 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
I ta lian 
bet ter 
(16 ) 

0.25 

0.44 

0.69 

0.44 

0.31 
0.13 



13.2.7 Subjects' assessment of their command of lanquaqe 
skills in Italian (cf. 3.4.1) 

As Table 229 shows, UG and PG who said they would like to 
know Italian better showed less confidence in claiminq command of 
the lanquaqe skills in Italian than all UG and PG learners of 
Italian. As reqards the oral/aural skills, , the discrepancy is 
much more pronounced between the PG than between the UG qroups. 
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TABLE 229 Command of lanquaqc okilla in Italian claimed by 

(a) all Gubjccta who knew i;:alian and (b) subjects 
who saiil t.ht'y would liko to know Italian better 



All UG 
who knew 
I ta 1 ian 



(19) 



Undt?rs tarid 

jjpcoch 
Speak 
Read 
Write 



o.7y 

0. 74 
0.84 
0.63 



UG who said 
they would 
like to ki.ow 
I tal ian 
better 
(14 ) 



0.71 
0. 71 
0. 64 
O.bC 



All PG 
,^ho knew 
I tal ian 



(32 ) 



0,91 
0, 56 
0.91 
0.28 



PG who said 
they would 
like to know 
Italian 
better 
(21 ) 



0. 76 
0.29 
0. 71 
0. 14 



13.3 REASONS FOR WANTING TO KNOW XTALIAr jV.TTER/KNOW ITALIAN 



13.3,1 Subjects who reported that .hey knew Italian but would 
like to know it better (cf. Tables 164 and 165, 8.2.2) 

Table 230 shows the proportions of subjects who knew Italian 
but said they would like to know it bt^^.ter giving different 
reasons for wanting an improved knowledge of t.Me language. As in 
the case of Spanish, the spread of reasons given collectively by 
PG in this category is twice as broad as the spread of reasons 
given collectively by UG. For both groups travel abroad/holidays 
was the most frequently mentioned reason. The next most 
frequently mentioned reason among UG was general conversation, 
whereas among PG two reasons held second place jointly - an 
interest in reading Italian literature and a desire to build on 
existing knowledge of the language. 
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TABLE 230 I'ruport iorui ol lUibitH.-ts who knew Italian but noicl 

thoy would UkO to know i V. bettor roportinq difforcnt 
roaf5or\'i tor wantiuq to imi)rovo their knowledqn oC 

tilt.? KuiqUtiq'J _ 



(14 ) 



VG 
(21 ) 



c\)t»vor;i.»t ion (jt^nor.i I J y 

1.1 Tr.ivc'l at)roa(i/ho 1 iciays 

1«2 CotifcromjirF^/acaciomic i^ituations 

1^3 Work/bus iuoss 

1 . 4 i'oc i a 1 purpoj^oK 

2 , 0 Practical va I uo qc no r a 1 I y 

2.1 liiuton to radio/ni^wr. modi a 

2 . 2 Ca r eo r pu r pos o s 

2.3 General study purposes 

3.0 Roadinq generally 

3.1 Tochnical/academic 

3.2 Literature 

4.0 General interest 

4.1 So 1 r - improvement 

4.2 Pleasure 

4.3 For the sake of knowledge 

4.4 Challenge of learning 

5.0 Importance of the lanquaqe generally 

5.1 Within EEC/internationally 

5.2 To gain access to other peoples/cultures 

5.3 To understand other peoples/cultures 

5.4 As part of orie's cultural heritage 

0 Special interests generally 

1 Liking for the language 

2 Liking for the sounds of the language 

3 Have friends in country or who speak 
the language 

4 -Personal reasons 

5 Cult ura 1 reasons 

6 The language is easy to learn 

7 Already have^ some knowledge of the 
language 



O. 21 
0. 36 



0.14 

0.07 
0.07 



0.14 



0.07 
0.07 
0.14 



0.05 
0.48 



0. 10 
0.05 
0.19 

0.05 
0.0^) 
0. 24 



0.05 



0.05 
0. 10 
0.05 



0.14 
0.05 

0.05 

0.05 
0. 10 

0. 24 



13.3.2 subjects who reported that they did not know but would 
like to know Italian (cf. Tables 166 and 167, 8.2.3) 

Table 231 shows the percentages of subjects who did not know 
but said they would like to know Italian giving different reasons 
for wanting to know the language. Here, as in the case of 
subjects who -did not know but said they would, like to know 
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TABLE 231 I'roport. in?; ot subjects who did not know but naid 

thi'y would Hkt? to know Italian rcportinq different 
i. t'ason.s f or want*, inq to know the lanquaqc 



UG PG 
(36) (33) 



1 . 


, 0 


Co n vor sa tion cjoncrally 


0. 22 










0. 50 


0.49 


1 

L 1 




1 i L U I L 1 ILIJ cl clliUIU 1 r> 1 U Ucl U 1 U 1 1 n 






\ , 


, '\ 


Wf ") r k / bu i n o K R 


0.08 


_ — «, ^ 




A 
1 'J 


•-I /--x i -» 1 rM 1 K I \ r; o I! 
i>t7i. lilt. jJlll {HJr>» .> 






2 . 


► () 


Pr a c t i c a 1 va luc qonorally 


0.06 





2 , 


.1 


Listen to radio/ news media 




0 .06 


2, 


,2 


Career purposes 




0.06 


2, 


.3 


General st udy purposes 


0.03 


0.03 


3. 


.0 


Ueadinq qe nor ally 


0.06 




3, 


.1 


Technica 1/academic 


0.03 


0.O3 


3. 


.2 


Literature 


0.14 


0.12 


4 , 


.0 


General i nterest 




0.06 


4 , 


. ]. 


Sel f- improvement 




0.09 


4 , 


.2 


Pleasure 




0.06 


4, 


. 3 


For the sake of knowledge 






4 


.4 


Cha 1 lenqe of lear ni nq 






5 


.0 


Importance of the 1 anguaqe qenerol ly 






5 


.1 


Within KEC/i ntor nat iona 1 ly 


0.11 


0.06 


5 


.2 


To qain access to other peoples/cultures 




0.03 


5 


.3 


To understand other peoples/cultures 




0.18 


5 


•4. 


As part of one's cultural heritage 






6 


.0 


Sp(*cial interests generally 






6 


.1 


Liking for the language 


0.08 




6 


.2 


Liking for the sounds of the language 


0.03 




6 


.3 


Have friends in country or who speak 










the language 


0.06 


0.03 


6 


.4 


Persona 1 reasons 






6 


.5 


Cultural reasons 


0.06 


0.21 


6 


.6 


The language is easy to learn 




0.09 


6 


.7 


Already have some knowledge of the language 




0.03 



Spanish, roughly the same number of different reasons were 
mentioned collectively by the UG and PG groups. Again travel 
abroad/holidays is the dominant reason for both groups. Among UG 
it is followed by general conversation, an interest in reading 
Italian literature and the importance of Italian within the 
EEC/internationally; among PG it is followed t(y special cultural 
interests and an interest in cross-cultural understanding. 
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13.4 CIHCUMSTANCKS IN WHICH SUaiKCTiJ KNVI.SAGKD USING ITAMAN 
(cf. Tablon 168 nnd 169, 0.3) 



n.4.1 Sabjoctfi who ror)ortc>cj that, thoy kni^w TtiaUnn but would 
1 iko to know it bettor 

Tiiblt^ r.hows tho circumstMncuM in winch subjcctn who 

knew Italian \->\\l said i.hc^ywouUi like to ktjow it better 
onvinaqnd u!3inq tin- lancjuacjo; the prominonco of the first 
ratp*iory m the table corrcf^ponds to th<^ dominant reason subjects 
<iavo for wantinq to know Italian bett<.^r. Table 233 shown when 
tlv^y iMivisacj.ul ujiiiu) tln^ Icuuiuaqn: in t he t uturo rather than 
iiimiLMl i .1 1 1' 1 y . 



TABLE 232 Circnunsl.ancofi in which nubjectH 

who know Italian but r.aid they would 
like to know it better t^nvisaqed 
us i nq the' lanquaqe 



As toLir i9t/with tourists 
Readi nq/ 1 i teratiire 
Acadt^mic work/rc?search 
Work/bus i ness 

Conversation at home or with 

re I at i ves/ f r iends 
Cultura I pursu its 
No response 





PG 


(14 ) 


(21) 


0.57 


0.43 


0.14 


0. 24 


O.07 


0, 10 


0. 36 


0. 10 


0.43 


0. 24 




0. 10 


0.21 


0. 48 



TABLE 233 When did subjects who knew 

Italian but said they would like 
to know it better envisage using 
the language? 

UG PG 
(14) (21) 

Now 

In the future 
Now and in the future 
No response 



O. 43 
0.21 
0. 36 



0.10 
0. 24 
0.19 
0.48 



13,4.2 Subjects who reported that they did not know but would 
like to know Italian 

Table 234 shows the circumstances in which subjects who 
did not know but said they would like to know Italian 
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• Miv i "il u.'iini) I hi- I .jiiiju.-n. ■ , 'I'Im' prom i m^ncf • o! t hr firnt cat- 
iMjor V in iIm' t able (.-or t > .ipo'ui,. to I. ho domi luxni r(»anon t.lu'Mu 
:uil> jt'i't !i t|itvf 1 ur w.uil irui I o R(U)w 1 t.a I ian i t.rnvrl abroacl/ 
liolicl.iyji and notu'ral ( onviM'f-.at ion . It i fi worth notiriq thnt 
i'lit jMcr.t in ii-adiiui Italian, i nc 1 lul i ruj Il-.aliari lll(?raturo, 
i;i much MioM' inarki'd tUn* .k) t hi'sr :;ul>j»*c:t:i t h.iti amonq jmbjfJctJi 
whn alt i'atly km-w /talidn .lud .saifl t h«'y wfjiild lik»* In kn(jw it 
hi'tti'i. 'I'hi' Mami' is true ol u:iliu| I Lilian Tor work/buM i ik^hh 
piu"! lojii 'ii , 'I'al) I .i') Mhowji whiMi t hi'Mi' MUb jinH m cnvl fiaficd (in i nq 
Italian: in th«' 1 lit urr ral,ln:T tlian irimi(»(llat» ly. 



TABIjE 2 34 (M rcMimntoricpj; in which nub ice tn 

,vh() did not know but said tlu^y would 
Mk<' to kr\()W Iiali.in iMivi;.a<jMd 
VI. i i ntj t lu^ lan(jua<jt^ 







PG 




(36) 


(33) 


Ai t t)ur i St /w 1th tourist 


0.78 


0.85 


K^Mdini|/l iLoratiiro 


0. 31 


0.55 


AradfHi i c wor k/ rosea rcli 


0.06 


0.12 


Wcjr k/huy\ 1 nosri 


0.28 


0. 30 


(*(>nvi*rrtat Ion at home or with 






I f I a t. i vi\s/ f r iond.s 


0. 36 


0.27 


(*u I t:ura 1 pur su its 


0.06 


0.12 


Wr i t i nq/ cor r(M-.pondonco 




0.06 


(lerw^ra 1 1 y 


0.06 




No rtvif jonfU^ 


0.O6 


0.03 



TABLE 235 When did subjects who did not 

know but said they would like to 
know Italian envisage using the 
lariquaqc? 



UG PG 

(36) (33) 

Now 0.03 0.09 

In the future . 0.50 0.55 

Now and in the future 0.28 0.30 

No response 0.19 0.06 



It is worth noting how much lower the "no response" rate is 
in Tables 234 and 235 compared with Tables 232 and 233: the same 
phenomenon was observed in 9.4, 10.4 and 11.4 and may indicate a 
higher level of in te rest among subjetrts who did not Jcnow the 
languacjG than among subjects who did. 

\ 
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Interest in learning languages other than English, 
Irish, French, German, Spanisif and Italian 



K.,,,. ) rinpf.'i / til.' nlMMii (^I riul) irct j; provi.lincj 

1 nl,,i,n.»t l.Hi r. ^-•^ ,\\u\\\ tli.it pxc.'|.t in on.' ir.sfH't.'t t tn^ 
li,,.. I III 'Clot .1 I i nt ,n-!;i r at Imm t Imii i « 'prrjuMit ,it. I v^' 
..i,,,ulu^^ I'-M- till:; ro.ii'.on .i Mior.- lir'utrd rnrKir ot 

i „l ..nn.it inn i | .m':;. • nt i d in t.hi:; .'livipt it tluui in Chnp- 

(( .-.hoLild 1h- nntod t'h.it ( lirouqliont. t.li'iM f;lini)l-.or "r.rnrk" 
,.,„tHM(Nv. tin- ('l.i!-.:.itMl -Mid tl;.' iiiodMiii larHpi.niM. No 
r,>;'.iu>iulrnl irunn.-.lird bvlWM-u t iir two, l)Ut it ;;cM-ins 

I iknly'^ rrpli.-;; n-frrn'd t (i t lir inodriri ratlun' 

th.irj c.'laMt.iiMl nnuui.up^. 



3^ SUBJECTS* INTEREST IN "OTHER LANGUAGES" TIIEY ALREADY KNEW 



Toblo 236 Bhows tho percfMitciquB of nub]cctJ5 roportinq that 
tKey would liko to know better a Innquaqc or lanquaqes that they 
already knew who ^MH^cified a lanquaqe other than Enqli^h, Irish, 
p/rench, V Gorman, Spanish or Italian. In Table 237 the number ot 
LbiectB who reported that they would like to know each specified 
Mother" lanquaqe better is expressed as a proportion of the total 
humber of subjects who claimed a knowledge of that lanxguage, 
/rabies 238 and 239 show the distribution of reasons given for 
/wantinq to know "other lanquaqes" better. 
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TAUliE 236 Suhloctfj ti^portlnq that, thoy would llkf^ 
to know bc<ttrr i\ lanqviaqo t tioy nlroady 

Cli'i iu.ui , i.p.UM mIj aiul I 1 .1 1 iiin , Pri < "(U np'n 
tnl.itr to tin- lot.al lUiiiitjorM ol ;iuh)(H?tM 
who rrport.c»i^ t.luiV. Vlu^y' would I I kr t.o know 
bcltc^r a laiunu'Uic they nlrcody know. 



I.nt in 
Groc!k 
Breton 

Scotis (>nt'l ic\ 

VNolsh 

Dutch 

Por t uqut'J'*'* 
Di\ nirh 
I'innish 
I cc IcHid i c 
Norweqian 
Swedish 
Lithuanian 
Russian 
Arabic 
Hebrew 
Swahili 
Hindi 
Sanskr it ^ 
^ Tamil 
Dahasa Malaysia 
Ch i neso 



UG 


PG 


(221 ) 


(176) 


2,7%' 


4 .0% 


2,7.% 


2,B% 




1.1% 




0,6% 


0,9% 


1 .7% 


0.tJ% 


1.7% 


o,r)% 


1,7% 


^) % 


0,6% 




n, 6% 




u,6% 




1,1% 




l,U 




0,6% 


0, 9% 


6,8% 


0,5% 


1.7% 


0,5% 


1*;1% 


0,5% 




0,9% 




0,5% 






0,6% 


0, 5% 




0,5% 


0.6% 
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TABLE 237 Numbers of subjects reporting that they 
would like to know better languages they 
already knew apart from English , Irish , 
French, German, Spanish and Ital^in, 
expressed as a proportion of all subjects 
reporting a knowledge of- each language. 



UG PG 



Lat in 


0.06 


(6/104) 


0.06 


'(7/118) 


Greek 


0. 60 


(6/10) 


0.71 


(5/7) 


Breton 






1.00 


(2/2) 


Scots Gaelic 




\ 2/2 ) 


0.20 


(1/5) 


Welsh 


1 .00 


0.75 


(3/4) 


Dutch 


0.33 


(2/6 ) 


0.50 


(3/6) 


Portuguese ' 
Danish 


1 .00 * 
0.67 


(1/1 ) 
('2/3 ) 


1.00 
1.00 


(5/5) 
(1/1), 


Finnish 






0.50 


(1/2) 


Icelandic 






1.00 


(1/1 ) 


Norwegian 






1.00 


(2/2) 


Swedish^ 






1.00 


..(2/2) 


Lithuanian 






1.00 


(1/1) 


Russi an 


0.50 . 


- (2/4) . 


1.00 


(12/12) 


Arabic 


1 .00 


(1/1 ) 


0.38 


(3/8) 


Hebrew 


' 0.50 


(1/2) 


1.00 


(2/2) 


Swahili 


0.50 


(1/2) 






Hindi 


1 .00 


(2/2) 






Sanskrit 


0.50 


(1/2) 




(1/2) 


Tamil 




(1/1 ) 


0.50 


Bahasia Malaysia 


1 .00 




(1/2) 


Ch inese 


0.33 


(1/3) 


0.50 
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TABLE 238 Distribution of reasons given by UG subjects for 

wanting to know better languages that they already 
knew other than English, Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. Proportions refer to the total 
number of reasons gi ven in respect of each language . 



Latin 
Greek 
Welsh 
Dutch 

Portuguese 

Danish 

Russian 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Swa h i 1 i 

Hindi 

Sanskrit 

Bahasa 

Malaysia 
Chinese 



No. of 
reasons 
gi ven 

4 

5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



O. 60 

1 .00 
1 .00 
0.67 



1 .00 



0.50 



0.75 
0.40 
0.50 



0.33 



O. 25 



0.33 
0.50 



0.50 



0.33 



0.50 



1.00 
0.50 



0.50 



0.33 



1.00 
0.50 
1.00 



Key : 1 = Desire to use language for purposes 
of oral conununi cation 

2 = Practical value of language 

^ 3 = Reading 

4 = General interest in the language 

5 = International and/or cultural 

importance of the language 

6 = Special/personal reasons 



Note: Each of the above categories covers a 

bundle of reason-types , so that individual 
subjects' may have given more than one 
reason in any particular category. 
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TABLE 239 Distribution of reasons given by PG subjects for 

wanting to know better languages that they already 
knew other than English, Irish, French , German , Spanish 
and Italian. Proportions refer to the total number of 
reasons given in respect of each languaae. 





No. of 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




reasons 




























gi ven 


























Latin 


13 






0. 


.31 


0. 


23 


0. 


.08 


0. 


23 


0, 


,15 


Greek 


5 






0. 


.40 


0. 


40 






0. 


20 






Breton 


1 














1, 


.00 










Scots Gaeli 


c 4 




25 


0, 


.25 






0, 


.25 


0, 


,25 






Welsh 


6 


0. 


33 


0, 


.17 


0, 


,17 


0, 


.17 


0, 


,17 






Dutch 


4 


0. 


25 


0, 


.25 














0, 


.50 


Portuguese 


6 










0, 


,17 










0, 


.83 


Da n i s h 


4 






o, 


.25 






0 


.25 


0, 


.50 






Finnish 


1 














1 


.00 










Icelandic 


4 


0. 


25 


0 


.25 


0, 


. 25 


0 


.25 










Norwegian 


2 


0. 


,50 


0 


.50 


















Swedish - 


2 










0. 


.50 


0 


.50 










Russian 


22 


0, 


,18 


0 


.09 


0. 


.18 


0 


.05 


0, 


.09 


0, 


.41 


Arabi c 


3 


• 0, 


,67 


















0, 


.33 


Hebrew 


3 


0, 


, 33 


0 


.33 - 


0, 


. 33 














Tami 1 


i. 


















1 


.00 






Chi nese 


2 


0" 


.50 














0 


.50 






No reasons 


given in 


respect of 


Lithuanian 















Key: 1 = Desire to use the language for' 
oral communication 

2 ■= Practical value of the language 

3 = Reading 

4 = General interest in the language 

5 = Internationaa and/or cultural 

importance of the language ^ 

6 = Special/personal reasons 



Note: Each of the above categories covers a . 

bundle of reason-types, so that individual 
subjects may have given-more than one 
reason in any particular category. 
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14.2 SUBJECTS' INTEREST IN "OTHER LANGUAGES THEY DID NOT KNOW 



Table 240 shows the percentages of subjects report i ng that 
they would like to know languages that they did not know already 
other than English, Irish, French- German, Spanish and Italian. 
In Table 241 the numbers of subjects reporting a desire to know a 
language they did not already know other than English", Irish, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian are expressed as percentages 
of the numbers of subjects who did not know each language. Tables 
241 and 242 show the distribution of the reasons subjects gave 
for wanting to know languages other than English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. The .data presented in Table 240 
have representative rather than merely anecdotal significance 
since they refer to all our PG and UG subjects and not just to 
tiny sub-groups. These data show how few UG and PG .subjects felt 
a need for a. language other than those included in the second and 
third level curriculum. 'No doubt much of the interest expressed 
in the curriculum languages was generated by the cultural bias 
expressed by their presence in the curriculum in the first place. 



TABLE 240 Subjects reporting that they would like 

to know a language that they did not know 
already who specified a language other than 
Engl ish, Irish, French , German, Spani sh and 
Ital ian . Percentages relate to total num- 
bers of subjects who reported that they 
would like to know a language they did nqt 
know already. 





UG ^ 


PG 




(194) 


(155) 


Latin 


5 


.7% 


2, 


,6% 


Greek 


4 


.1% 


9, 


.0% ' 


Breton 


1 


.0% 


0, 


.7% 


Scots Gaelic ' 


1 


.0% 






Welsh 


2 


.6% 


1, 


.9% 


Dutch 


2 


.6% 


3, 


.2% 


Portuguese 


1 


.0% 


4 


.5% 


Da n i s h 






0, 


.7% 


Finnish 


0 


.5% 


0, 


.7% 


Icelandic 






0, 


.7% 


.Norwegian 


1 


.6% 


1, 


.3% 


Swedi sh 


2 


.6% 


4, 


.5% 


Polish 


0 


.5% 






Russian 


. 19 


.1% 


22 


.6% 


Arabic 


4 


.6% 


4, 


.5% 


Hebrew . 


2 


.1% 


5, 


.8% 


Af r ikaans 






0, 


.7% 


Swahi 1 i 


0 


.5% 


3, 


.9% 


Sanskrit 






1, 


.3% 


Chinese 




.2% 


13, 


.6% 


Japanese 


I 


.0% 


4: 


.5% 



'^36 



TABLE 241 Numbers of subjefct? reporting a desire 
to know a language they did not already 
know other than English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian, expressed as 
percentages of total numbers of subjects 
who did not know each language. 









UG 






,PG 


Latin 


8. 


1% 


(11/136) 


4. 


,5% 


(4/89) 


Greek 


3. 


5% 


(8/230) 


7.0% 


(14/200) 


Breton 


0. 


8% 


(2/240) 


0. 


,5% 


(1/205) 


Scots Gaelic 


0. 


8% 


(2/238 ) 






(3/203) 


Welsh 


2. 


1% 


(5/238) 


1, 


,5% 


Dutch 


2. 


1% 


(5/234) 


2, 


.5% 


(5/201) 


Portuguese 


0. 


8% 


(2/239 ) 


3, 


.4% 


(7/204 ) 


Danish 








0, 


.5% 


(1/206 ) 


Finnish 


0. 


.4% 


(1/238 ) 


0, 


.5% 


(1/205 ), 


Icelandic 








0. 


.5%- 


(1/206) 


Norwegian 


* 1. 


,3% 


(3/240) 


1. 


.0% 


(2/205 ) . 


Swedish 


2. 


.1% 


(5/239 ) 


3. 


.4% 


(7/205 ) 


Polish 


0. 


,4% 


(1/240) 






(35/195) 


Russian 


15. 


,7% 


(37/236) 


18, 


.0% 


Arabic 


3. 


.8% 


(9/239 ) 


3. 


.5% 


(7/199 ) 


Hebrew 


1, 


.7% 


(4/238 ) 


4, 


.4% 


(9/205) 


Afrikaans 








0 


.5% 


(1/205 ) 


Swahili 


0. 


.4% 


(1/238 ) 


2 


.9% 


(6/206) 


Sanskrit 








1 


.0% 


(2/206) 


Chinese 


4. 


.2% 


(10/237) 


10 


.2% 


(21/205) 


Japa nese 


0. 


.8% 


(2/239) . 


3 


.4% 


(7/206) 
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TABLE 242 Distribution of reasons given by UG subjects for 

wantinq to know languages they did not know other than 
Knglish, Irish, French, German, Spanish'and Italian. 
Proportions relate to the total number of reasons 
given in respect of each language. 





No. of 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




reasons 




























gi ven 


























Latin 


12 






0. 


,17 


0. 


08 






0, 


,75 






Greek 


10 


0. 


50 






0. 


10 


0. 


30 


0, 


,10 






Breton 


3 


















1, 


,00 






Scots Gael 


ic 4 


0. 


25 














0, 


,75 






Welsh 


5 


















0, 


,80 


0. 


20 


Dutch . 


5 


0. 


20 


















0. 


80 


Portuguese 


2 






















1. 


00 


Finnish 


1 


1. 


00 






















Norwegian 


4 


0. 


50 










0. 


25 


0. 


.25 






Swedish 


5 


0. 


60 


















0. 


40^ 


Polish 


1 


















1. 


.00 






Russian 


44 


0. 


32 


0, 


.09 


0. 


11 


0. 


23 


0, 


.16 


0. 


09 


Arabic 


10 


0. 


30 










0. 


40 






0. 


30 


Hebrew 


4 


0. 


25 


0, 


.25 


0. 


25 










o: 


25 


Swahili 


1 






















1. 


00 


Chi nese'' 


14 


0. 


21 






0. 


07 


. 0. 


21 


0, 


.36 


0. 


14 


Japanese 


4 


0. 


25 






• 0. 


25 


0. 


25 


0 


.25 








Key: 


1 = 


Des: 


i re 


to 


use 


language 


for 









oral conununication 

2 = Practical value of the language 

3 = Reading 

4 = General interest in the language 

5 = International and/or cultural 

importance of the language 

6 = Special/personal reasons 



Note : Each of the above categories covers a 

bundle of reason-types , so that individual 
subjects may have given more than one 
reason in any particular category. 
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TABLE 243 Distribution of reasons given by PG subjects for 

wantinq to know languaqes they did not know other than 
l-:nqlish, Irish, French, German, Spanish and Italian, 
Pruportions r.:late to the total number of reasons 
q i von i n respect of each lanQuage 





No. of 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




reasons 




























qi ven 


























Lat in 


5 


















0, 


,80 


0. 


20 


Greek 


16 


0. 


13 


0 


.25 


0, 


.13 


0. 


06 


0, 


,31 


0, 


13 


Breton 


1 


















1, 


.00 






Welsh 


4 


















0, 


,75 


0. 


25 


Dutch 


6 


0. 


17 


0 


.33 


0 


.17 


0. 


17 


0, 


,17 






Portuguese 


12 


0. 


33 


0 


.08 


0 


.08 


0. 


17 


0. 


.25 


0, 


,08 


Dani sh 


1 


















1. 


.00 






Finnish 


1 














1. 


00 










Icelandic 


2 


0. 


50 














0, 


.50 






Norwegian 


3 


0. 


33 














0, 


.33 


0, 


.33 


Swedish 


10 


0. 


10 






0 


.20 


0. 


20 


. 0, 


.30 


0, 


.20 


Russ ian 


56 


0. 


18 


0 


.05 


0 


.21 


0. 


07 


0 


.25 


0, 


.23 


Arabi c 


11 


q. 


27 






0 


.09 


0^ 


18 


0 


.46 






Hebrew 


9 










0 


.56 


0. 








0, 


.33 


Aft ikaans 


1 


1. 


00 






















Swah i 1 i 


8 


0. 


50 










0, 


25 


0 


.25 






Sanskr it 


2 






0 


.50 


0 


.50 














Chinese 


29 


0. 


,14 


0 


.07 


0 


.10 


0, 


,17 


0 


.38 


0, 


.14 


Japanese 


9 


0, 


,33 


0 


.11 


0 


.11 


0, 


,11 






0 


.33 



Key: 1 = Desire to use the language for 
oral communication 

2 = Practical value of the language 

3 = Reading 

4 = General interest in the language 

5 = International and/or cultural 

importance of the language 

6 = Special/personal reasons 

Note: Each of the above categories covers a 

bundle of reason-types, so that individual 
subjects may have given more than one 
reason, in any particular category. 
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Conclusion 
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The surveys on which this report is based elicited a\ body of 
data on perceptions of language learning experience, problems and 
needs which is unique for Ireiind and unusual anywhere as '.regards 
its range and level of detail, V As we explained in the Introduc- 
tion, our interpretation of thbv^data does not seek to go beyond 
the description of broad trends, \jLhouqh as far as possible we 
havtj fjre sent eel the data in such a way as to make further and more 
detailed analysis possible. At the same time, a number of gen-, 
eral conclusions can be drawn. 

From the data presented in Part I it is clear that formal 
.-ducational/cultural factors were overwhelmingly dominant in 
subjects' experience of learning languages other than Engiish, 
and that school was chief among these factors. regards 
learning second languages at school, the data irdicates a per- 
ceived imbalance in productive learning activities, written con- 
sistently outweighing oral activities at post-primary ^evel and 
"mechanical" consistently outweighing "creative" activities at 
both primary and post-pr imary level . As regards language 
learning materials used at school, the data indicate ia general, 
and at post-primary level entirely consistent, preponderance of 
tt?xtual over non-textual materials. 

In general, subjects had a positive perception of language 
learning, over 70% of both populations reporting that they found 
it enjoyable; and on balance , learning the individual living 
curriculum languages other than Irish and German emerged as an 
enjoyable rather than an unenjoyable experience. 

As far as Irish, French, German, Spanish ^nd Italian are 
concerned, subjects- generally claimed ability more frequently in 
the receptive than in the productive skills and 'perceived the 
productive skills as difficult more often than the receptive 
skills. The most difficult aspect of producing utterances in 
these languages was consistently reported as "finding the right 
turn of phrase for exactly what you want to say in a particular 
situation" (perhaps the item on the list which came closest to 
evoking the complexity of authentic language use). 

Despite many inconsistencies in the data, pn balance the 
perceived difficulty of using Irish, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian seems to be diminished rather than increased by visiting 
a country/region where the language is in everyday use, by ex- 
periencing the language as a medium- of instruction, and by 
experiencing a oood variety of types of learning imaterials and 
activities for that language. 

None of these findings is particularly surprising, with the 
possible exception of the finding in relation to how enjoyable 
.subjects- found language learning . In most cases our data 
.provide empirical verification of what we' would ha Ve intuited. 
For this reason the individual departures from the general trends 
take on "a particular interest, and in areas where counter trends 
occur further study might be worthwhile in an attempt to *-.estab- 
lish whether our results were freak divergences or are repli- 
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cable . 



The data presented in Part II reveal that the majority of 
both populations had a positive attitude towards second 
lanciuaqos. Particularly positive attitudes towards French, 
Clorinan and Italian cmerqed amona those who already knew these 

M.r-" 1 ,*i rKluaq^'^3 cUid towards l-'r-'Dch and German anionq those who did 

>j;;''ady ki\uw rrfnt'h anti C-Tiuan. 

'i';. i>-.^rL-"i v'd advantaqpi-. ai second lanquaqe learning in 
qont^ral, liif oxprosscd rti-asons t,or wantinq to know particular 
lanquaqe-s, and tho LMwiL^aqod circumstances of second language use 
tend to be of a general rather than a specific kind. For 
exarnplf, travel abroad was consistently more frequently mentioned 
than other advantages/reasons/circumstances . Advantages/reasons/ 
circumstances specifically related to academic work were rarely 
mentioned; and PG showed a greater oqr'ientat ion towards study/re- 
search/SGlf -improvement than UG. Expressed needs in relation to 
second languages contained more references to academic concerns, 
however; and again this orientation was more marked among PG than 
among UG. A need for aural/oral skills was more frequently 
expressed than a need for reading/writing. 

An encouragingly high proportion of. those subjects who 
reported, a need for a language/languages other than their first 
language also expressed an intention to learn that" language/those 
languages. Subjects expressed a wide range of preferences as 
regards teacfiing method, "explanat ion . i n a speech situation in 
which you can participate" emerging with relative prominence. 
Writing and oral repetition were prominent among preferred 
learning strategies. The preferred arrangement for language 
teaming was "teacher + group + language laboratory". Clearly 
subjects regarded easy access to language courses as very 
important. 

The overwhelming n:ajority of subjects wantirxn to know second 
languages claimed that they would like to vi sit- countries/regions 
where their target languages are in everyday use during tjieir 
course of language learnino and would like to meet native 
speakers of their target language{s), mostly at relatively early 
stages in the language learni ng process . 

It is likely that the degree of positiveness with which 
subjects viewed second languages and language learning will corner- 
as a pleasant surprise to most language teachers, especially at. 
second level. On the whole the findings of the report are good 
news for multi-media language courses taught in class^ with 
language laboratory back-up. But there are signs of resistance 
to self-instruction independent of class and teacher, which may 
point to the importance of a counselling structure 'to support 
self-instructional learners. 



Appendix A 



Survey of 382 students in Irish third-level 
stitutions other than Trinity College, Dublin 
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This appendix presents the results of a supplementary 
survey conducted amonqst the (undergraduate) student 
populations of twelve Irish third-level institutions 
other than Trinity Colleae (for details see Introduc- 
tion, 0.3): ' In order to facilitate cross-reference and 
comf^ci r i son , those supplementary data are organized in a 
v;av v.'hich brocidly matches the- nrranqenient of the ro- 
sulLr; el the iiuiin survey.s in the body ot the report. 



Al : LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



Al.l NUMBERS 



TABLE Al Percentages of subjects 

reporting some knowledge of 
languages other than English . 
Cf. Tables 1, 141, 142. 





(N=382) 


Irish 


95.3% 


French 


88.5% 


German 


36.9% 


Spanish 


■11.0% 


Italian 


3.4% 


Lat i n 


11 .8% 


Greek 


0.3% 


Welsh 


0.3% 


Dutch 


0.8% 


Portu^quese 


0.3% 


Danish 


0.3^ 


Swedish 


0.3% 


Russian . 


0.8% 


Arabic 


0.8% 


Hebrew 


0.3% 


Maltese 


0.5% 


Af r i kaans 


0.3% 


Daaaare 


0.3% 


Hausa 


0.3% 


I bo 


0.3% 


Swah i li 


0.5% 


Benqal i 


0.5% 


Hindi 


0.5% 


Urdu 


0.5% 


Japanese 


0.3% 
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A1.2 CIRCUMSTANCES AND SITUATIONS IN WHICH COWTACT WITH 
LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH WAS ESTABLISHED 

Al.2.1 Home 



TABLC A2 Vrvc>-u\.aiu',^ n[ .'UJbiocVs r*'[)ortinq 

.) iii'.a lanquano ot;ief t)uin Enqlish. 
or. 'I'alTlf-s ? and 3, 1.2.1; 'rablc 14 3, 
7.^.1. 



{N=382 ) 



Enalish/Irish bilingual - 1.3% 

Irish ^-^^ 

French . 0.3% 

Spanish ' 0,3% 

Maltese q 0.3% 

Dagaare 0.3% 



I bo 



0.3% 



BenqalA ' 0.5% 



TABLE A3 First lanquaqe of subjects* mothers?' 
^ Cf. Table 4, 1.2.1; also 7.2.1. 

(N=382) 



^nqiish ' ^ - ^-^'l^ 

Enqlish/Irish bilingual 0.8% 
Irish ' 2.9% 

French ^'V' 
German . 0.3% 

Dutch .. ^. ^ 

Maltese 
' Dagaare 
Ibo 

Bengali * ^ 

No response ^ f 



0.3% 
0.3% 
0,-3% 



1.1% 



TABLE A4 First lanquage of subjects' fathers. 
Cf . Table'5, 1.2.1; also 7.2.1. 



(N=382) 

English v 94.2% 

English/Irish bilingual 0.8% 

Irish/ 3.7% 

German ^ ' * 0.3% 
Maltese 
Dagaa 

T / 



re 



Ibo 



0.3% 
0.3% 



V Bengali > . 0-3% 
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TABLE A5 



First language of isubjects' spouses/ 
partners. Percentages refer to total 
number of subjects who reported that 
they were living with a spouse/par tner . 
Cf. Tnblo f>, 1.2..1; also 7.2.1. 





(102 ) 


F.nqlish 


92. 2% 


Enqlish/Irish bilinqual 


1.0% 


Enqlish/Afrif^tans bilinqual 


1.0% 


Irish 


1.0% 


French 


2.0% 


German 


1.0% 


Dutch 


1.0% 


Penqal i 


1.0% 



TABLE A6 First language of subjects' children. 

Proportions refor to total number of 
subjects report inq that they had 
childr.-n. Cf. Table 7, 1,2.1; also 
7.2.1. 

~ \ (13) 



Engl ish 
1 ri sh 
French 
Spani sh 
Dagaare 



0.69 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 



TABLfe A7 Languages spoken in subjects' house- 
holds. Percentages refer to total 
number of subjects who reported that 
they lived in a hou^^ehold. Cf . Table 8, 
1.2.1; also 7.2.1. 



(369) 

English 93,2% 

English/Irish bilingual 1.1% 

English/German bilingual 0.3% 

Irish /' 0.5% 

Swahili" ' 0.^3% 

No response 4,6% 
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A1.2,. Age 



table; a8 



Ages at which subjects started learning the languages 
they knL?w. ' Percentages refer to total' number of sub- 
joctJ^ reporting a' knowledge of each language. 
f*f. Table 10, 1.2.2; Tables 144 and 145, 7.2.2. 



Before 4 



4-10 



11-17 



After 17 



No 

response 



(1 ) 



Knqlish (382 
Irijsh (364 ) 
French (338 ) 
German (141) 
Spanish (42) 
Italian .(13 ) 
Latin (45) 
Dutch (3) 
Per t uguesG 
Da n i s h ( 1 ) 
Swedisli (1)' 
Russ ian { 3 ) 
Arabi c ( 3 ) 
Maltese (2) 
At'r i kaans { 1 ) 
Hausa. ( 1 ) 
Ibo (1) 
Swahili (2) 
Benga 1 i ( 2 ) ■ 
Hindi (2) 
Urdu (2 ) 
Japanese ( 1 ) 



96.9% 


1, 


.3% 


0. 3% 




1.6% • 


12.4% 


55 . 




2.5% 




29.7% 


0.9% 




.3% 


58.9% 


1 . 2% 


35.8% 




2 , 


.1% 


37.6% 


57.4% 


2.8% 


2.4% 






'66.7% 


2.4% 


28.6% 




7, 


.•7% 


23.1% 


23.1% 


46.2% 




2 


.2% 


66.7% 




31.1% 




33 


.3% 






66. 7% 








100.0% 







50.0% 

100.0% 
100.0% 



33.3% 



100.0% 



50.0% 



^ 100.0% 

100.0% 



100.0% 
100.0% 
33.3% 
33.3% 



100.0% 



100.0% 



66.7% 
33.3% 
50.0% 



50.0% 



No data provided in respect of Greek, Welsh, Hebrew, Dagaare 



\ 
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Al,2,3 Speech community 



TABLE A9 Where subjects learned the languages they 

knew. Percentages refer to total number of 
subjects r- oortincf a knowledge of each language. 
Cf. Table li, -1.2.3; Tabl-s 146 and 147, 7.2,3, 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


I^nqlish ( 382) 


83.8% 


2,4% 


0.5% 


11.0% 


0.5% 


1.8% 


Irish (364) 


77.2% 


2,5% 




14.0% 


0.3% 


6.0% 


French (338) 


75.7% 


3.0% 


1.5% 


13.0% 


1.8% 


5.0% 


German ( 141 ) 


61 ,7% 


9.9% 


5,0% 


19,1% 


1.4% 


2.8% 


Spanish (42) 


52.4% 


7,1% 


11 .9% 


9.5% 




19.0% 


Italian (13)' 


53.8% 


7.7% 


7.7% 






30.8% 


Latin (45). 


75'. 6% 




2.2% 






22.2% 


Dutch (3) 




33.3% 








66.7% 


Portuguese ( 1 ) 






100.0% 








Danish ( 1 ) 




100.0% 










Russian (3) 


33.3% 










66.7% 


Arabic ( 3 ) , 


33.3% 


33.3% 


33.3% 








HebrfiW (1) 


7100.0% 












Maltese (2) 








50.0% 




50.0% 


Af r ikaans ( 1 ) 


100.0% 












Mausa ( 1 ) 


100.0% 












Xbo (1) 


100.0% 












Swahili (2) 




50.0% 








50.0% 


Benga 1 i ( 2 ) 


100.0% 












Hindi (2) 


100.0% 












Urdu (2) 


100.0% 












Japanese (1) 


100.0% 













No data provided in respect of Greek, Welsh, Swedish, Dagaare 

Key: 1 = in own country 

2 = in country/ region where language 

is native 

3 = in other place 

4 = in own country and in country/region 

where language is native 
"5 = other combinations 
6 = no response 
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Ai.2.4 Factors in the learning experience 

\ 



TABLE AlO Factors that subjects reported played a i^ole 

in their experience of learning languages other 
other than English. Percentages refer to to.tal 
number of subjects reporting that they knew each 
InnqUcTqe. CC. Tnblos 20 and 21, 1.2.4; Tables 
148 and 149, 7.2.4 . 



16.2% 


87. 9% 


8.8% 


1.4% 


4 


.9% 


11 .0% 


1.2% 


93, 2% 


13.9% 


1.8% 


10 


.4% 


22.2% 


2.8% 


61 .0% 


18.4% 


15.6% 


21 


.3% 


12.8% 


4.8% 


64.3% 


7.1% 


4.8% 


2 


.4% 


14.3% 




30. 8% 


23.1% 


23.1% 


7 


.7% 


23.1% 




86 . 7% 




2.2% 






4 . 4% 










33 


,3% 






100.0% 


100.0% 








100.0% 








100.0% 












100.0% 












33.3% 


33.3% 












66.7% 














100.0% 












50.0% 
















100.0% 


100.0% 














100.0% 










100.0% 


















50.0% 








50.0% 


ipo.0% 




100.0% 








50.0% 






100.0% 








50.0% 






100.0% 











Irish (304) 
French (338) 
German ( 141 ) 
Spanish ( 42 ) 
Italian (13) 
Latin (45) 
Dutch (3) 
Portuguese ( 1 ) 
Danish (1) 
Swedish ( 1 ) 
Russ ian ( 3 ) 
Arabic (3) 
Hebrew (1) 
Maltese (2) 
Af r ikaans ( 1 ) 
Hausa (1) 
Ibo (1) 
Swahili (2) 
Bengali (2). 
Hindi (2) 
Urdu '"(2 ) 
Japanese ( 1 ) 

No data provided in respect of Greek, Welsh, Dagaare 

Key: 1 = home environment 

2 = school 

'3 = friends/acquaintances 

4 = university/language course/study 

5 = vis its/ residence abroad 

6 = books, films, media, music 
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TABLE All Percentages of subjects who 

reported having taken different 
languages at primary school, 
Cf. Table 23, 1,2,4; Table 153, 
7.2.4. 





(N=382) 


Kna lish 


98.4% 


I r i sh 


92.7% 


l-'rench 


10.7% 


German 


1.3% 


I tal i an 


0.5% 


La t i n 


1.3% 


Maltese 


0.3% 


Afrlk.ians 


0.3% 


[bo 


0.3% 


Ik?nc|ci I i 


0.5% 



TABLE A12 Percentages of subjects who 

repor'^ >d having taken different 
languages at post-primary school. 
Cf. Table 24, 1-.-2.4; Table 154, 
7.2.4. 





(N=382 ) 


Engl ish 


98. 


.7% 


Irish 


90, 


. 3% 


French 


88. 


.0% 


German 


13, 


.6% 


S pa n i s h 


10, 


.7% 


Italian 


1, 


.1% 


Lat i n 


11, 


.0% 


Portuguese 


0 


. 3% 


Arabic 


0, 


.3% 


Maltese 


0, 


.3% 


Af r ikaa ns 


0, 


.3% 


Ibo 


. 0, 


.3% 


Bengali 


i 0' 


.5% 
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A1.3 LEARNING IRISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN AT 
SCHOOL 



Al.3.1 , Activities and learning materials in the language 
classroom. 



TABLE A13 Productive activities referred to by subjects 
in respect of learning English, Irish French , 
Gorman, Spanish, and Italian at primary school. 
Percentages refer to total number of subjects who 
took each language at primary school. Cf.. Table 29, 
1.3.2. 



English Irish Trench German Spanish Italian 
(376) (354 ) ( 41 ) (5 ) . (O) (2) 



Repeating 
i ndi vidual 
sounds 
^Repeating 
whole 

phrases/ ^ 
sentences 

Oral grammar 
exercises 

Written gram- 
mar exercises 

Essays 

Translat ions 
Summaries 
Project work 
Free 

conversat ion 
Debates 



59. 


,3% 


84, 


.2% 


95, 


,1% 


80.0% 




100.0% 


69. 


.1% 


96 


.0% 


95. 


.1% 


80.0% 




100.0% 


82, 


.2% 


91 


.2% 


87. 


.8% 


80.0% 




100.0% 


93. 


.9% 


97 


.2% 


87. 


,8% 


80.0% 




100.0% 


94. 


.4% 


96 


.3% 


53. 


.7% 


80.0% 




50.0% 


64. 


.1% 


81 


.4% 


63. 


.4% 


60.0% 




100.0% 


66, 


. 2% 


55 


.1% 


31. 


.7% 


60.0% 




50. C% 


60. 


.1% 


55 


.4% 


12. 


.2% 


20.0% 




50.0% 


71. 


.5% 


65 


. 3% 


43. 


.9% 


80.0%' 






59, 


.0% 


32 


.2% 


4, 


.9% 
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TABi.E A14 Productive activities referred to by subjects in 

lelntion to learnir.q Enqlish, Irish, French, German, 
Spanir,!) and Italian at post-primary school. Per- 
cont.aqcs refer to ;.o.ril number of subjects who took 
each languaqc at po: t-primary school. Cf. Table 32, 
1.3.2. 



Knql ish 
(377) 



X ri sh French German Spani sh Italian 
(345) (336) (52) (41) (4) 



Hopnat i nq 
individut^l 
i-iounds 

Kofjoat i nq 

phiaLie^/ 

sentences 
Oral qrainiiar 

(oxercisiip 
Written r in*,- 

mar oxei .J. ses 
Assays 

Translat ic.is 
Suinmar ies 
Project work 
Free con- 

vorsc'tion 
Onbate j 



23. 


,9% 


59. 


4% 


86*9% 


71 . 


,2% 


80. 


5% 


100.0% 


S L . 




71 , 


, 6% 


90, 


,8% 


80, 


,8% 


85, 


,4% 


50.0% 


51 , 


.S% 


8^, 


,0% 


85. 


, n 


80, 


,8% 


82, 


,9% 


100.0% 




.0% 


95, 


.4% 


96< 


.4% 


84, 


,6% 


90, 


, 2% 


100.0% 


92 .0% 


98, 


.6% 


97, 


.6% 


88, 


.5% 


95, 


.1% 


75.0% 


28 , 


.1% 


87< 


.2% 


97, 


,9% 


88, 


.5% 


95, 


.1% 


100.0% 


76 


.9% 


74, 


.8% 


68, 


.8% 


48, 


► 1% 


56. 


.1% 


50.0% 


49 


.1% 


26, 


. 7% 


17, 


.9% 


17, 


.3% 


14. 


.6% 


50.0% 


64 


-7% 


71, 


.9% 


59 


.8% 


57, 


.7% 


53 


.7% 


75 .0% 


72 


.4% 


49, 


.0% 


14 


.6% 


23 


.1% 


12. 


.2% 
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TABLE Al 5 l.anciiUKir h'arnirui mnU.T i.» 1 ?; r.'torn.'d to by MuhiocLji 

ill rt'Kition to l».»arninq Knc? 1 i f.li , Irish, French, Clorman, 
Mpanij;h and Italian at primary school. iM^rcontnqen 
rcfiM- to total nuinbor of r.ubiocts who took each Inn- 
ijiKui"' at pr i uuiry schcKil . Cf . Tabl .15 , 1.3.2. 





Mliq I i sh 


I r- 1 


r.h 




( a.'rpi.i n i 


Sf)anir,h 


1 1 n 1 i a ri 




{ .r/6 ) 


(.15 


4 ) 


(41 


) 


(5 ) 




(O ) 


(2) 


Text books 






71 . 


2y. 


UK). 


OV. 


10(,». 






100.0% 


filidps 


16 . 




32. 


5% 


46. 


M 


20. 








Ki linstr ipii 


15, 


, 


26. 


3% 


41. 


5% 


60. 


0% 




50.0% 


Tapus/rc^ cords 




















50.0% 


of spofch 


2o. 


.2'*. 


3*1 . 


3% 


73. 


2% 


40, 


,0% 




Tap«.^K/rocor dr. 




















50.0% 


c)t. sonqs 


?. , 


. VA. 


37. 


(>'(^ 


43. 


•PA 


AO. 






Video I ape 




















50. 0% 


record i ncp; 


A 




5 . 


.n. 


17. 


tn 


20, 


.0% 




Mx tracts from . 






















newspapiM';;/ 






















uuxqiw, i n»'S 


5 5 


. u 






34, 


,1% 


40, 


.0% 






bitorory works 


90. 




85. 


, 3% 


48. 




80, 






50.0% 


banqunqe lab 


4 


.3% 


2. 


, 8% 


36. 


.6% 


60, 


.0% 




50.0% 



TABLE A16 l.anquaqo learninq materials roft^rred to by subjects 

in relation to learninq English, Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian at post-primary school. Percentages 
rofor to total number of subjects who took each lan- 
guage at post-primary school. Cf. Table 37, 1.3.2. 



Fnqlish Irish French German Spanish Italian 
(377) (345) (336) (52) (41) (4) 



Textbooks 
Slides 
Filmstr ips 
Tapes/ records 

of spet?ch 
Tapes/records 

of songs 
Videotape 

recordi ngs 
Extracts from 

newspa pers/ 

magazi nes 
Literary works 
Language lab 



95. 


,2% 


99. 


.1% 


100. 


.o% 


96. 


.2% 


97. 


.6% 


100 


.0% 


12. 


.5% 


18. 


.6% 


49 , 


. 1% 


26. 


.9% 


39. 


.0% 


50 


.0% 


13-, 


.8% 


11, 


.0% 


40, 


.2% 


17, 


.3% 


24 , 


.4% 


50 


.0% 


20. 


.2% 


35, 


. 7% 


75, 


.9% 


42, 


.3% 


56, 


. 1% 


75 


.0% 


14, 


.9% 


27, 


.5% 


40, 


.8% 


34, 


.6% 


36, 


.6% 


25 


.0% 


8. 


.0% 


5, 


.8% 


17, 


.0% 


5, 


.8% 


7, 


.3% 


25 


.0% 


64, 


.7% 


64, 


.1% 


67, 


. 3% 


53, 


.9% 


51 , 


.2% 


75 


.0% 


93, 


.4% 


68, 


.1% 


83, 


.6% 


57 , 


.7% 


70, 


.7% 


100 


.0% 


4, 


.2% 


6, 


.4% 


23, 


.8% 


13, 


.5% 


19, 


.5% 


25 


.0% 



Al.3.2 Knjoyment 



TABLE A17 Subjects' expressed enjoyment of 
learning Enqlish, I r iah , French , 
German, Spanish and Italian at 
pr Iniary school . Percentages refer 
t.o tot-.(-U numbor of subjects who 
had taken each language at primary 
school. CC. Table 40, 1.3.3. 



"Enjoyed most" 



Knglish (376) 
irifih (354) 
l-'ronch (41) 
Gorman ( 5 ) 
Spanish (0) 
Italian (2) 



57.9% 
23. 2% 
29.3% 



50.0% 



"En joyn. 1 past" 

English (376) 12.2% 

Irish (354 ) 64 . 7% 

French (41) 22.0% 

German (5) 20.0% 
Spani sh {0 ) 

Italian (2) 
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TABLE A18 Subjects' expressed enjoyment of 
Icarninq Knqlir.h, Irinh, F'Tench , 
rtfMin.in, Spanish and Ittilian nt post- 
primary .schocjl. I'orcentaqes refer' 
to total number of subjects who took 
oncli lanquacjo at post-primary school, 
Cf. Table 4i, 1.3.3. 



"Knjoyed most" 



Knqlish f377) 36.1% 

Irish (345) 15.9% 

French (336) ' 41.7% 

German (^2) 26.9% 

Spanish (41) 26.8% 

Italian (4) 75.0% 



"Din joyed least " 

Enqlish (377) 13.3% 

Irish (345) 48.4% 

French (336) 18.2% 

German (52) 28.9% - 

Spanish (41) 19.5% 

Italian (4) 
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Al . 4 I.KAHNF.HS' IM^HCKPTIONS OF TIIKIM PHOKICIKNCY IN IIUSII, 
IKKNCM, GERMAN, SPANTSII AND ITALIAN 



Al . 4 . I The t our tiki 1 In 



TAUl.K Aiy 



r.ul) jiMM • (i i 1 r i tni I t:y rnt. i rui 1 Or tlie i ouv :jk i 1 1 r, in 
liish, l''j.Mu.'fi , (.H'rm.u), .Sp.irn sUi , ll.nl inn. PfTContnqon 



knew (>,R'h lant)uaq<«. CT . 'rnbh^;; 40-05, 1.4.1 



hard 



hard 



normal 



easy 



vory 



no 

response 



!H 1 Sh ( <h 
unil< 'I t. 

wr it i« 



A ) 



lo. VV. 



4 '^^ 



2b . 



3 i . B % 

40,7* 
40. 4* 



20. 
1 H . 1 y. 
22 .0% 
22.0% 



6 . * 
9,3% 
4.8% 



5,5% 
5.5% 
5,5% 



Fl^l•:^JCil ( UH ) 
undt/.r r.t <uui 

speak 
read 
w r i t « • 



17. 
14, 



2% 
8% 
C% 
6 % 



37 . 3% 
V) . 3% 
30.5% 
39 . 1% 



28,4% 
32 ,5% 
43,2% 
39.9% 



12,4% 
10, 7% 
16,6% 
10. 4% 



4.4% 
2,4% 
3.8% 
1.8% 



O 3% 
0.3% 
0,3% 
0.3% 



(IKK MAN (141) 
ului' r:; t iMui 

sp.MM"li :M . 3y, 27,0% 26.2% 15.6% 5,7% 

sprak IH.4% 36.9% 29.1% 9.9% 5.7% 

road 16.3% 38. 3% 28.4% 9.9% 2.8% 

writ(^ 27.0% 40.4% 22.0% 3,5% 2.8% 



4,3% 



4.3% 
4.3% 



Sl^ANISH (42) 
understand 

SpOGCh 

i-j pc a k 
road 
wr i to 



16. 7% 
9 .5% 
7. 1% 

14. 3% 



33 , 3% 
47,6% 
26, 2% 
35 .7% 



31,0% 
23.8% 
38. 1% 
28.6% 



9.5% 
9,5% 
14,3% 
9,5% 



4,8% 
2,4% 



9-5% 
9,5% 
9,5% 
9.5% 



JTAMAN* ( 13 ) 
understand 

pooch 
speak 
read 
write 



15.4% 
7,7% 



7%. 
7% 



23.1% 
46, 2% 
30, 8% 
38.5% 



30.8% 
•23.1% 
23,1% 
15, 4% 



7, 7% 

15, 4% 
15,4% 



23,1% 
23,1% 
23,1% 
23.1% 
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Al.4.i! Particular prodtict.i - ' i f ! icu 1 1. ion 



TADLK A20 lUibp^M;;' il i f I u:u I t:y r<»t.iri(} tor ciitrcrctiv .vf.fn^c^ts ot 
[>t luliu* i ruj lii;;h, l''mu:lw <'»i'rin<'in, Sfvuii :th and Italian. 
I'l-r riMit .u|r. ;; ri'latn to totnl Dumber a\' •UJb■j^'ct^5 ri'port" 



1 . .1 . 



v. •! \ li.n tl ri{;rnia 1 tMiiy , very 



\U\i\U ( \GA ) 



i»xac:t torm 




, (■) V. 


X7, 


. •:)% 




, G% 


1 4 , 


. oy. 


2 . 


.2% 


fi . 


, 6% 


ritjlit worti 




, H% 






40. 


.7?. 


14 , 




2 , 


.7% 


fi, 


.3% 


word DrtliT 


A , 


. 1 % 


u» 


. ?% 


42 . 




23, 




5. 


. 3% 


fi. 




[)ri>nuniM a.t. inn 


2 , 


. 7¥, 


1 1 


.0% 


40. 


, 7H 


28. 


.8* 


9 , 


. 9% 


6, 


.9% 


r i \]\\[. t Li r ri c) I 




























lo, 


. 7 7, 


■11 


. 


U). 


, JrA 


H , 


.5y, 




. 2% 


, 


. 


i ntonat. i t)n 




.4'*, 


25 




4,1, 


. H% 


15 , 


.y% 


5 , 


. in 




.9% 



KRKNCll ( J.iH ) 



t^xact Lorst 


10.9% 


39 . 


.3% 


37. 


, 6% 


8, 


.9% 


2. 


.7% 


o. 


6% 


ric|ht word 


7.7% 


40, 


.8% 


41. 


4% 


B. 


.8% 


0, 


.6* 


0. 


9% 


word order 


8.0% 


31 . 




45. 


6% 


12. 


.7% 


2. 


.7% 






pronuncic\t ion 


9.2% 


30. 




38, 


, 2% 


16. 


.9% 


4 . 


,7% 


0. 


3% 


riqht turn ot 
























phrciF^e 


18.0% 


53, 


.8% 


23. 


,4% 


4 , 


.1% 


0. 


.6% 






i ntonat ion 


12.7% 


41 . 


,4% 


31'. 


, 4% 


11 , 


.2% 


3, 


.0% 


0. 


3% 



GERMAN (141 ) 



ox act 'form 


26, 


,2% 


41, 


.1% 


15. 


, 6% 


7.1% 


1.4% 


8.5% 


r i (jh t wo r d 


20. 


,6% 


38 . 


,3% 


24 , 


.8% 


5 .0% 


2.1% 


9.2% 


wV>rd order 


19. 


,2% 


34 . 


.8% 


31, 


.9% 


7.1% 




7.1% 


[)ronu nci a t ion 


8, 


.5% 


19 . 


.9% 


44, 


.o% 


14.2% 


5 .0% 


8.5% 


riqht turn ot 


















8.5% 


phr asG 


22. 


.7% 


50. 


.4% 


15, 


.6% 


2.8% 




i ntonat ion 


15. 


.6% 


36 , 


.2% 


29, 


.1% 


12.8% 


1.4% 


5 .0% 



SPANISH (42) 



exact form 


9. 


.5% 


26 . 


.2% 


21, 


.4% 


19, 


.1% 




23 


i8% 


riqht word 


7. 


a% 


33. 


,3% 


26, 


. 2% 


9, 


.5% 




23 


,8% 


word order 


11. 


.9% 


28. 


,6% 


23, 


.8% 


11 , 


.9% 




23 


.8% 


pronunciation 


2, 


.4% 


19. 


a% 


19, 


. 1% 


31, 


.0% 


2.4% 


26 


,2% 


right turn of 
























plir ase 


9 , 


.5% 


66 , 


.7% 


19, 


. 1% 


4, 


.8% 








i ntonat ion 


7, 


.1% 


28, 


.6% 


. 33, 


. 3% 


7 


,1% 




23 


.8% 



ITALIAN (13) 
exact form 
right word 
word order 
pronunciation 
right turn of 

phrase 
i ntonat ion 





23, 


.1% 


15, 


.4% 


15.4% 




46. 


.2% 


7.7% 


7, 


.7% 


30, 


.8% 


7.7% 




46. 


.2% 




15, 


.4% 


38, 


.5% 






46. 


.2% 




15 , 


.4% ' 


30, 


.8% 


7.7% 




46, 


.2% 


15.4% 


7, 


.7% 


30, 


,8% 






46, 


,2% 


7.7% 


15. 


.4% 


23, 


, 1% 


7.7% 




46, 


, 2% 



o r-' 
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h2 : IJVNCUJACJH WV.VW 



ATTITUDKj: TO ;5I'XX)ND LANGUACKM 
h2.lA f.nb l(M:t.r. • riLtitii(U?5i to lanquntjor. thny alrendy kno' 



TABIiK A2L gur-iiV. icin: Are Micro <iny 



lanqunq(?R tliat you know but 
would liko to knew hotter? 
CM . H.l .1 . 



TABLE' A22 PorcontaqciS of subjects who 



roport(?d thot they would liko 
to know bettor a lanquaqe/lan- 
quaqos that they already knew 
spocifyinq dif.feront lanquaqos. 
Cr. Table 157, 8.1.1; Table 236, 
1 . 



(N- U12 ) 



Y.v; 
No 



( 327 ) 



I ri i^h 

French 

German 



r,at i n 
Greek 
Welsh 
Dutch 
Hani sh 



Spa n i sh 
r. ta 1 i a n 



Swedish 
Russ i an 
Arabic 
Maltese 
Mausa 
Swa h i 1 i 
Japa nese 



34.9% 
71.6% 
56.1% 
10.7% 
4.0% 
2.8% 
0.3% 
0.3% 
0.9% 
0.3% 
0.3% 
0.9% 
0.6% 
0.6% 
0. 3% 
0.6% 
O. 3% 
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ERIC 



TAMl.K f\2 \ Nuinbi'i s t)l Liuh.jiHM report iiHi t luit. 

they WDuld likM t i» know di I' ft»r(Mit: 
l.iiHIu.»a(»;' btMtiM , i»x|)rt.>»;!i(Ml <jk por~ 
I'l'Ht .n|i>:; 1)1 .ill liXib itu'l ^^ i't^pf)r I i fU| 
.1 KiUfwl i'(l(|i' ol t liosr l.in(|ii,-»i|»'}i . 
K'\ . 'IMhl.' ISH, H, 1 .1 ; T<il)li' 2 VI , 
M . 1 . 



1 I i sh { .\b^ ) 


31.3* 


1-Tt;nch ( \ ) 


69.2% 


dt't JiMn (Ml) 


B3.7% 


Sjnuiiiih {A2) 


b3. 3% 


It a 1 i a M ( 1 :i ) 


, loo.cn 


ImU in (^S ) 


20.0% 


Cr.'.-k ( 1 ) 


loo.tn 


Wehih ( 1. ) 


IC)U.U% 


nut.c-h ( :\ ) 


ioo.o% 


D.inish (1 ) 


100.0% 


r-w.'ciir,li ( 1 ) 


100.0% 


Russian ( 3 ) 


100.0% 


Arribic ( 3 ) 


66.7% 


McTltf'HO {'A) 


100.0% 


HcTiiHa (1) 


100.0% 


,Swah i 1 i ( 2 ) 


100.0% 


Japamjsf? ( 1 ) 


100.0% 



A2.1.2 Subjects Vattitudes to languages they did not already 
know 



TABLE A24 Question: Are there any 

languages you do not know 
but would like to know? 
Cf. 8.1.2.' 



No 



(N=382 ) 

66 .5% 
33.5% 
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TAniiF, A25 I'fr^'rntaqffJ of siihjrctn wlu) roport.oci 

thiit tlK'y would like to know n Innqunqo/ 
hincuiaqofi that thoy did not know npoci- 
t y i nq dl f for'nit Innqunqos . Cf , Tnblo 
161, n.l.2y Tnblo 240, 14.2. 



li i:;h ^ -^^ 



] t <i I i nn 



1% 

51.6% 
34.7% 
27 . 2% 
3.2% 

y 3.5% 

0.4% 
3.1% 
0.8% 
1 . 2% 
0.4% 
0.4% 
1 .6% 

Husr. ian 13. B% 

St^rbo-Croat 0.4% 
Arabic 2 , A% 



ImiI. u 
Dutch 
I' i nn i sli 



Mobrow 



0.4% 



Hindi 

Sanskrit 4* 

Bahasa Malayr,ia 0.4% 

Chinos*: ^'p* 

JapanosG 2.8% 
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.1. 



TABLE A26 Numbers of subjects reporting that they 
would like to know different languages - 
that they did. not already know, expressed 
as percentages of all subjects who did not 
report a knowl edge of each la nguaqe . Cf . 
Tal^e 162, 8.1.2; Table 241, 14.2. 





16.7% 


Frenrh ( 44 ) 


40.9% 


(>;rir,an i ?A\ ) 


54.4% 


Spcinlsh (340) 


.25.9% 


Italian (369 ) 


18.7% 


Latii^ (337) 


2.4% 


Greek (381) 


2.4% 


Welsh ( 381 ) 


0.3% 


Dutch (379 ) 


2 . 9.%-- 


Portuquese (381 ) 


- - " " b.5% 


:::inish (381 ) 


0.8% 


Finnish (382 ) 


6.3% 


Norweq ian " ( 382 ) 


o;3% 


Swcdisti (381) 


i .0% 


Russian ( 379 ) 


y . 2 % 


Serbo-Croat (382 ) 


0.3% 


Arabic (379) 


1.6% 


Hebrew (381) 


0.3% 


Hindi (380) . 


0.5% 


Sanskrit ( 382 ) . 


0.3% 


Bahasa Malaysia (382) 


0.8% 


Chinese (382 ) 


3.4% 


Japanese ( 381 ). 


1.8% 



A2.2 SUBJECTS' REASONS FOR INTEREST IN SECOND LANGUAGES 

A2.2.1 Subjects' perceptions of the advantages of second 
language learning 



TABLE A27 ' Percentages of subjects specifying different 

advantages of knowing languages other than one's 
first ianquage. Cf . Table 163, 8.2.1. 



Travo I/t.our ism/work abroad 
Employment and business opportunities 
Academic work 

•International communication 
Social advantages 
Sal f -development 
Cross-cultural understanding 

Increased awar »T)ess of own language and/or culture 
Access to f .>'.'. > m literature, cinema, theatre 
No responsH-^ 
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(N= 


382 ) 


50.5% 


33 


.5% 


5 


.2%' 


35 


.9% 


24 


. 1% 


24 


.1% 


28 


.0% 


3 


.7% 


5 


.8% 


.9 


.7% 
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A2.2.2 Subjects' reasons for wanting to know better languages 
that they already knew 



TABLE A28 Distribution of reasons given by subjects for 

wanting to know better languages that they already 
knew, , Percentages refer to the total number of 
reasons given in respect of each la nguage . Cf . 
Tables 164 and 165, 8.2.2; Tables 238 and 239, 
14.1. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Irish (132) 


12.1% 


5.3% 


3.8% 


7.6% 


45.5% 


25.8% 


French (339) 


54.9% 


6.5% 


4.7% 


9.7% 


9.4% 


14.8% 


German (17 2) 


64.0% 


5.8% 


8.7% 


4.7% 


5.8% 


11.1% 


Spanish (50) 


42.0% 


4.0% 


2.0% , 


14 .0% 


4.0% 


34.0% 


Italian (16) 


56.3% 


6.3% 


12.5% 


. 6.3% 




18.8% 


Latin (H ) 




9.1% 


27. 3% 


18 .2% 


9/1% 


36.4% 


Greek (1) 












100.0% 


Welsh (2) 


50.0% 






50.0% 






Dutch (4) 


75.0% 








25.0% 




Danish (1) 


■ 100.0% 








1 

T 




SwecJish (2) 


JOO.0% 












Russian (4) 


75.0% 










25.0% 


Arabic (4) 


50.0% 










50.0% 


Maltese (2) 


100.0% 












Ha us a ( 1 ) 


100.0% 












Swahili (3) 


33.3% 










66.7% 


Japanese (2) 


100.0% 













/ ■ 

Key : 1 = Desire to use language for purposes 
of oral communication / 

2 = Practical value of language 

3 = Reading j 

4 = General interest in the language 
5. = Cultural and/or internatjional 

importance of the language 
6 = Special/personal reasons! 

Note: Each of the abov<^ categories covers a 

\ bundle of reason- types , so that individual 
subjects may hav^j given mor^ than one 
reason in any particular cat^egory. 
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A2.2,3 Subjects' reasons for wanting to know languages they 
did not already know 



TABLE A29 Distribution of reasons given by subjects for 

wanting to know languages that they did not already 
know. Pecentaqes refer to the total' number of 
reasons given in respect of each language. cf. 
Tables 166 and 167, 8.2,3; Tables 242 and 243, 
}^\ .2, 





1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Irish (3) 












66.7% 


33.3% 


French (26) 


34. 


6% 




7.7% 


3,9% 


30.8% 


23.1% 


German (^80 ) 


61. 


1% 


3,3% 


3.9% 


8,9% 


11.7% 


• 11.1% 


Spanish (114 ) 


52. 


6% 


5,3% 


6,1% 


18 .4% 


10.5% 


7.0% 


Italian (106) 


50. 


9% 


5,7% 


3.8% 


15 .1% 


9,4% 


"15.1% 


Latin (8) 






37.5% 


12.5% 


25 .0% 


25 .0% 




Greek (3) 


33. 


3% 






66,7% 






Welsh (1) 














100,0% 


Dutch (14), 


64. 


3% 






7 , 1 % 


14.3% 


14,3% 


Portuguese (2) 


50, 


0% 










50,0% 


Danish (4) 


75. 


0% 










25,0% 


Finnish (1) 














100,0% 


Norwegian ( 2 ) 


50. 


0% 










50,0% 


Swedish (7) 


100. 


0% 












Russian ( 38 ) 


26, 


3% 




10.5% 


26,3% 


10,5% 


26.3% 


Serbo-Croat ( 1 ) 












100.0% 




Arabic (7) 


42, 


9% 






14 ,3% 




42,9% 


Hebrew (1) 














100,0% 


Hindi (1) 


100, 


0% 












Bahasa Malaysia (2) 


100. 


0% 












Chinese (16) 


37, 


5% 






18.8% 


* 12,5% 


31,3% 


Japanese ( 10 ) 


60, 


0% 




10.0% 


10.0% 


20,0% 





No data provided in respect of Sanskrit 



Key? 1 = Desire to use the language for 

purposes of oral communication 

2 = Practical value.pf the language 

3 = Reading 

4 = General interest in the language 

5 = Cultural and/or international 

importance of the language 

6 = Special/personal reasons 



Note: Each of the above categories covers^ a 

bundle of reason- types , so that i ndivi dual 
subjects may have given more than one 
reason in any particular category. 
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a;.. 3 EXPRESSED NEEDS FOR SECOND LANGUAGES (cf. 8.4) 



TABLE A30 Que jnz Is there any reason why 
you must or feel you should learn 
or know languages other than your 
first language , or improve your 
knowledge of languages you already 
know? Cf . 8.4 



{N=382) 

78.3% 
21 .7% 



Yes 
No 



TABLE A31 Percentages of subjects reporting a need to know 

a language/languages « other than their first language 
who gave different aspects of study as the reason 
for their need. Cf. Table 170, 8.4. 





(299 ) 


• 

General reasons 


29 .8% 


Degree 


20. 7% 


Literature 


1.0% 


Read textbooks ' 


1.3% 


Read journals, technical reports, papers 


0.3% 


Knowledge of foreign sources 


4 .0% 


Research , 




Combination c::., the above 


2.0% 


Communication with other students 





TABLE A32 Percentages of sub jects reporting a need to know 

a language/ languages other than thei r f i rst language 
who gave different aspects of work/ employment/ 
career as the reason for their need. Cf. Table 
171, 8.4. 
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(299 ) 

General reasons 32.1% 

Teaching 4 .0% 

Career/research 31 . 4% 

Communication with foreign colleagues 6.4% 
Read/write documents, articles etc. in 

foreign language 

Contact witn foreign businessmen 3.3% 

Translation • 

Combination of the above 0.3% 



TABLE A33 Percentages, of subjects reporting a net;d to know 

a language/languages other than their first language 
who gave different personal reasons for their need, 
Cf. Table 172, 8.4. 



(299 } 



ft. ricr .i) rc'Of'.ons • 26.1% 

Tt.,.-.- , 13.0?, 

Molidcjys 6.4% 

Communication with friends 14.1% 

Pleasure,' i nterest 4.4% 

Kn joyniGnt/f ulf ilment derived from knowing 

languages otlier than one's first 5.0% 

Reading/1 i terature 2.3% 

Combination of the above 1.0% 

Self -improvement 2.0% 



A2.4 PROSPECTS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 



TABLE A34 Question: Do you intend to take 

steps to fulfil your language needs? 
Percentages refer to total number of 
subjects who reported a need for a 
language/languages other than their 
first language. Cf . 8.5 . 

(299 ) 

Yes 92,3% 
No .7.7% 



TABLE A35 Question: When will you take steps to fulfil 

your language needs? Percentages refer to total 
number of subjects who reported a need for a 
language/languages other than their first language- 
Cf. Table 175, 8.5. ' 

" , (299 ) 



1-4 months 15-1% 

4-6 months 5-0% 

7-9 months/next year 0.7% 

1 year 10-7% 

1-2 years 8-4% 

3-5 years 5.0% 

longer 0.3% 

not definite/depends/as soon as possible 16.4% 

studying now 18.7% 

no response » 19i'7% 
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A2,5 APPROACHES Tu LANGUAGE LEARNING (cf. 8.6) 
A2.5.1 Preferred methods of teaching/learning 



TABLE A?b Percentages of subjects expressing preference for 
different approaches to teaching, Cf. Table 176, 



0.6.1. 



(N=382 ) 



Kx[>lanat ion with drawings 22,3% 

Ora 1 explanat ion 36,9% 

Written explanation 27,5% 

Explanation in a speech situation you 

can observe 25.1% 

Explanation in a speech situation in 

which you can participate ' 37.4% 

No response 21.5% 



TABLE A37 Percentages of subjects expressing preference for 

different methods of learning, Cf, Table 177, 8.6.1. 



(N=382) 



Write it down .'V . 42.9% 

Listen to it 40.3% 

Read written explanation 24.1% 

Repeat it aloud , . 30,6% 

No response 20.9% 



A2.5.2 Choice of course 



TABLE A38 Percentages of subjects e.icpressing preference for 
different arrangements for language learning. 
Cf. Table 178, 8,6.2, 



(N=382) 



Teacher + group 
Teacher + individual 

Teacher + language laboratory + group^ 

Teacher + language laboratory + individual 

Self-instruction using books only 

Self -instruction using books + tapes/discs 

Radio course + book " 

Television course + book 

No response 
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34.6% 
14.7% 
39.5% 
16.2% 

5.5% 
23.0% 

5.0% 
12.6% 
20.9% 



Appendix B 



The questionnaire 
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This appepc'ix contains the final version of the question- 
naire used in the survey, prefaced by the covering letter that 
was used in its postal administration to PG' and UG students in 
Trinity College (the dates in the letter refer to the administra- 
tion to PG students). , ^ > 

The general design of the .questionnaire and its administra- 
tion are discussed in the Introduction {0.2, 0.3). The first 
draft was piloted with a selection of i. embers of the academic 
staf't of Trinity College and subsequently with a group of under- 
graduate students at University College, Dublin: A number of 
revisions were then made to the questionnaire before it was 
administered to the Trinity College PG sample in Trinity term 
1980. A few additional changes were made in the light of the 
results of this first phast, of the sur^--^', so that the form of 
the questionnaire used in Michaelmas t' 1980 with the Trinity 
College UG sample (the one reproduced L^re ) constituted a third 
draft. No further amendments to the quest ionnnaire were felt to 
be required before the third phase of the survey (1981), invol- 
ving , students at third-level institutions other than Trinity 
• Col lege . ' 

The details of the evolution of the questionnaire are set 
out below. Throughout, numbers refer to the numbering of 
questions in the final version of the questionnaire. 



Changes made after the pilot study 

In genera 1 , more li nes and grids were provided to 
facilitate responses; also there were some changes in 
s pa c i n g . 

In the introductory paragraph two phrases were under- 
lined: "'first language' means the language you first 
learned as a child" and "include your first language". 

In questions 3-8 the sentence "Please list languages in 
descending order of proficiency" was added. 

In questions i2-22 the words referring to the type of. 
educational institutions in question were underlined. 

Question 30 was constituted by combining what had pre- 
viously been two separate questions , addressing respec- 
tively countries/ regions visited and duration of 
vis its ; subsequent quest ions were renumbered, "accord- 
ingly . 

In Questions 34 and 35 the phrase " excluding your first - 
language " was added. 

In Question 42 the phrase "e.g. as a tourist, at work, 
with friends" was added. 
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Because of problems of overlap with questions 38, 41 
and 42, two questions which had originally inunediately 
followed question 53 were omitted: "Do you think lan- 
guages other than your first language will- be useful to 
you in your future life? YES/NO" and: "Why?"; sub- 
sequent questions were renumbered accordingly. 

In question 56 the phrase "under the following 
headi ngs " was added . 



Changes made after completion of the first _phase of the survey 

Question 2, which had originally read "Is this still 
the language you speak best?" was divided into two 
parts: (a) "Have you native or near native competence 
in any language(s) other than your first language?" and 
( b) "If yes , please speci f y language ( s ) " . 

In questions S7 and 68 the response categories were 
reduced and simpliried from 

." hours a day/week* 

months/years* 
(*Delete where not applicable)" 

to " hours per week" 

The covering letter also underwent certain changes between 
the pilot study and the survey proper. Because the pilot study^ 
had elicited some unfavourable reactions to the length of the 
questiohnai re and because we were keen that subjects should 
provide us with a maximum amount of information, two paragraphs 
were added to -the letter; initially: 

We. realize that the attached questionnaire may seem at 
first glance intimidating and something of an imposition. 
Nevertheless we hope that you will give some^of your time to 
answering it; your response is vital to the future develop- 
ment of an important new. facility in College. 

and penultimately : 

We shall be most grateful if you will give some of your 
time to answering the questionnaire and return it to us by 



We also added to the last paragraph a note about arrangements for 
the return of completed questionnaires: ^ 

We enclose a pre-paid envelope for your reply; if you prefer 

you may leave your completed questionnaire at the Centre for 

Language and Communication Studies office - Arts Building, 
Room 4091. 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 



CKNTHE KOR LANGUAGK AND COMMUNICATION STUDIES 




ARTS BUILDING 

TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 2 



1. 77.y}i lAt. r^M) April 1980 



RESKAHCH PROJECT ON INDEPENDENT LANGUAGE LEARNING 
LANGUAGE NEEDS SURVEY 



We realize that the attached questionnaire may seem at first glance . 
■ int imidat ing and something of an imposition. Nevertheless we hope that 
you will sive some of your time to answering it; your response is vital 
to tht! future development of an important new facility in College. 

Since its inception the Centre for Language and Communication Studies 
has offered all members of College the facility of learning a language by 
private study in the language laboratory. 

In order to improve this facility, providing in due course a wider 
range "of languages and learning materials specially designed for private 
study, we have recently launched a research project on independent (private 
study) language learning. This project is financed by the Development Fund. 

The project has three aims: 

(a) to establish what languages are needed for what purposes; 

(b) to investigate the methodological problems raised by 
independent language learning ; 

(c) to assemble appropriate language learning materials. 

This questionnaire relates to the first of these aims. We ask for 
your co-operation in establishing what language needs exist in College - 
at the moment we have no precise information. 

We shall be most grateful if you will give some of your time to 
answering the questionnaire and return it to us by Friday 18 April. 

You will note that the questionnaire does not ask for your name; 
anonymity is guaranteed. We enclose a pre-paid envelope for your reply; 
if you prefer you may leave your completed questionnaire at the Centre 
for Language and Communication Studies office - Arts Building, Room 4091. 

David Little David Singleton Wilma Silvius 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Please fill in Che form in pen, and answer the questions as precisely as < 
possible. B« careful Co Curn every page. 

ThroughouC the qucscionnairc ^first language" means che language you tirsc 
lesmed a» * child . If you learned two or more languages Bitaulcaneously as a child, 
please indicate this in your answer to question I. Unless otherwise specified 
"languages you know, can read, etc." inc^lude your first language . 

A. The first part of this questionnaire is designed co give us an 
insight into your experience of language(8) to date . 

I. What ia your first language ,^ that is, 

the language you first spoke aa a/ child? !! 

2 (a). Have you native or near native 

conpatence in any language(s) other than Yes/No* 

your firat language? 

2 (b). If yes, please specify language(a) 



3. What language (s) would you underatand 
if they were apoken to you by another 
person? Please list languages in 
deacending order of proficiency. 



4. What language(a) can you read? 
Please list languages in deacending order 
of proficiency. 



^Delete where not applicable 
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5. Wiflt kinds of thinnd fl<> y«>«» norowlly rp.id in chnse langudges? Please list language! 
in dt'stendini; onit-r nt pml iciuiuy ami tick boxos aw appropriate. 



lANCUACE(S) : 

books ^ 

ncwsp.iixTS 

comics 

maKazinos 

'liK^t' litt'rjturo 

'serious* literature 

business K- tiers 

personal letters 

jcdJemi t ar C i cles ^ 

conference papers 

poems 

telegrams 

other 

b. Wiat langum<e(s) can you write? 
i'leasv list languages in descending 
order of proficiency. 



7. Wli.it kinds of thinf.s do you normally write in those lanpuciics? Please list langixages 
in tlescenJin^ order ol proficiency and tick buxes js appropriate. 

LANCUACE(S): 1 " 1 : - 

letters : 

academic articles . , 

magazine /newspaper 

articles . ■ 

telegrams , . ■ 

p oe ms ; 

short stories 

books . '- 

lecture notes ' j , 

messages , ; '■ 

other ";; I '. L I * 



\ 
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8» What languageCs) can you apeak ? 
Plaaie lilt languagei in deicending order 
of proficiency. 



9. Wljcn did you etart to learn the lflngu«ge(B) you know, including your first 
language? 

language age 



10. Where did you learn the language(a) you know? Please tick a« appropriate, filling 
in the languagai you know in the coluon under 'languagei*. 



UMCUkCZ: 


in my own Country 


in the country where the language 
is native 


in another place 



















































11. How did you learn the languigea you know? E.g. from parents, at school, from friende, 
through movies, ouaic, etc. Please specify for all the languages you know all the ways 
applicable. 



language 



12. Which language(s) did your teacherd) 
in primary school use as a medium of 
instruction? 



13. Wliich !anguage(s) did your tearher(s) 
i n poflt-priroury school use as a medium of 
instrurtifm? 



l-i . UTiich lansuagc(s) did your ceacherCs) 
in Uni vers i cy/CoUege use as a mediuni of 
inst ruct ion? 



15. Which lanKuaKc(s) did you take in 
primary school ? 



16. For each language taken in primary school please specify the teaching materials used* 
Tick as many as appropriate. 



LANCUACEfS): 

texcbooks 

slides 

f i Imst rips 

tapes/records of speech 

tapes/records of songs 

videotape recordings 

extracts from newspapers/magazines 

literary worlts (poems,, short 
stories, etc. ) 

language laboratory 
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21. For L'lich languagL' ' 'i*<t'n i n [n>s t - ^) r i m j r y, jHdlilili pIl-jsc spt'cify llu- Ifaihiug materidl used 
YiW in chf l.iiiKvi.iKt* ( s) .inii (icV as appropr t act! , 



UANt;i;A(;K.(s)^ 

"CXI books _ 
d 1 i d e s 

films I rips _ 
I jpes/rucoi tls of 

tapt's/ rt'Cords of 

sonRS 

viik»o-i <«pf 
fL-cur di tigs 

extracts from 
newspapurs/ 
maK<>zi nus 

lilt<rji'y works 
(p'U'tns , shun 
Hiorit's, L'U.) _ 

language 
laboratory 



22^ For each language i atcL'n i ii' post -pri mary school , please specify the ^ictivities 
yiHi hail to pur form. in the lanP,uagee and tick at appropriate, 

lANGUAGt: ( S ) ■• 

repea t in^; 

individual sounds 

repeat i ng whole 
phrases or 

sentences 

.^/val grammar " ' " 

exercises 

essays 

translations 

s unina r i e s 

p rojec t-work 

free conversation 

.debates ' 

I 1 ■ 1 1 

wri t ten Rranmijr 

exercises , j 



2 3. WViich l,inguiig»! Jiil you onjuy 
Jonrninn most in post-priraary school? 



U'.irtimn le.nt ill |uifit-i'rim.n y .st huol? 



25. rU'iise fill in the fullowiuK 1>»JX lor v.nch ot your UngunKes. How many years tlitl 
you take the lunKuaKt's ; Jitl X*'" t''*-'™ y"'"" ^^""^ school exam; whrtt was the 

examination, Ikinimrs or p<»«8? Wliat KrniJes did you got? 



l^NCUACK ( S ) ; 


F i n« I 
Yes 


cxnm 

No 


Leaving 
Certi f icate 
Honours 


Lcavi ng 
Certificate 
Pass 


A Levels 


other 
(please specify) 


nuiii)C r 
of 

veara 


Grade 





















































































26. Hflvi' yi)u tiikL-n/are you takinR a language 
cuurae othi-r ih.in ab a school or college 

Hubjeci? ^avc tnken/am toking/no* 

27. U ^I's, plrasi' Rive aa much information as possible under the following headings 
- v.1i«t 1 diigu.>ge (s ) ? 

■- niime i>l course (s )/ i ns t i tut ion (a) 



- length of c '"(s) 



• uv U^t ioa of I our se ( ■» ) 



Yes/No/Not completed yet* 



•Delete where net applicable 



itm'tli.Hl', ♦•im'lov.il in \\\v ini)tHt«(N). IM»*i»i»i' lnoV ( loHi'lv .1 1 I hi* pon u i I) i H t i es 
li'^tt'd lit'lDw .tuit st.iti' lor »*.kIi luurso y»>ii Iolli>wi'»l for n* spund i number. 



1 . 


t t'.iL hi- r .iiul 










t r .u In- r .iiul 


iti'li viiluj I 






\. 


( I'.u ht' 1 




TV 


.iiul r.iuup 




tr.nlu-r .111(1 




'I y 


.iiu! i iitl i \' i till 




>»f 1 1 - i list t m 


t i on lis i nf. tuu>k 4 


n!ll 




u . 


'if 1 t - i I nil- 


t i on u!i 1 n ^ liin'K s 


.in.l 


f « ortln / t ,i(> 


1 . 


t jJio rmit s»' 


.Iiul luiiik 






H. 


I f 1 fvi s i mi r 


uursi- .inJ l)o,>V 







J*tl V(-u like it; were thTc certain 



v;<u ,li.{ 11, U likf 
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?H, U\ I •rK<i.in<"» otluT than your firfli huve you ev<'r 

- I i n t !• mil to •"•pei- ( h t tir rrk)rr t hnn »» { mi nut c fi ? 

- lisM- .••(! m rrtiHo proHt /inTr*!,"? 

' uAtrlieil 1 i Imfi wlchuxit Bubtitli'i? 
• 1 inCt'nffd 10 ■onRB? 

- iTAd ncuRpapcrs/m^Rjizinira? 

I Dtivf rBi'd with .1 ' '-ri' • t'.i>''r in your irvn rotiiury 
(iiinK Bonjii'' 

- ur i t ttn to a prtr ',">* 1 ^ 
w.irc-hed televidion pr URr aanc s ? 

ripvisr i\ik A* ,ipprnpri ace . 



i'f. HrtvJ' you 4'vt'r bt'i-n to « t' nunf i y / rt' K i on 
wh^-rr 1 flPftiirt ({«♦(* ) uther than Vt>iir fir<it 

l<»nK*i,iRi' id in RiMicral uao? Yp^/^ 



if \o , ciintiUkjp with 'l>Vl*' ' "^-.n ^P-'R"" 



Ui. It Yes, ii> uhirh touni i 4>i»/ rt'ni nun and fm Mow lonji? 
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I nuiU t y / t r^i oil 



pr rioil 



11. Wliiih did you sponk? Plcnar tick na appropriate. 



c;iH'NiK\/KM;ins(S) ; . 

L'tli.-i i Jv ) 



Uluf, l.mgu.iKt' (ill! they spu^ik to you? Plc.iae tiiL .ii appropriate. 



yo»»r fir-it. lanRuaK^' 
oihiT (spociJy) 



p. U]\\iU Ijiirtuahf did they iipo.iW fltaimg thenwelvcft when you ucre preaer..? Vlten. n ^ 
.IS .\ppr 'pt > -it*^ • 



i:iH NTKV/HK(;ll)N{S) -■ 
y.<i,r t i I si I .mjju.iK* 

.>tt>or '-ij^'^-i^V) 



't'>M f.H 1 .Hu: 



|j\Ni;i'Ai.l vriy li.ml 




nor lu.i ) 


1' a B y 


vt!ry^ t'iisy 


rf*i(l 

WI I ll' _ . 
















.sl'i' ,ik . .. . 










ijiuk* r St .Hill Hju'i'ib 

UN(:iiA(;k vi-ry hanl 




I 




hard 


normal 


uasy 


very p.isy 












w r i 1 1> 










spe.ik 










uiuli' rtit ami spfiMli 










lj\Ni:t:A(;K VI' ry hard 


liard 


normal 


easy 


very eflB*' 












writ I' 










siU'.ik 





















re <id 
wr i U' 

sptvik 

un«.lpf St .md 3pt>erh 



lANiUA.,.. 

read 
wr i ii« 
9 p r ,ik 

uadorHiand speoi-h 



-T" hard 


hard 


normal 


easy 


very easy 










































very hard 


hard 


norm;jl 


easy 


very eany 











































LANaJACK very hard 


hard 


normal 




very easy 


read 










wr i te 








■ I ,ik 






^ 




unot' r s t and SDcei'h 











c'Krl'Mliit; v.. Mr t i I l.m^'ji.u'-. PIi'.i-h' I ill in .i .h .ij'i -f' t vi' i v l,m^>iMKv 

l"i rC .1- .'I'l i .It I' . 



.;<• M » 11)'. I (' x.u t t .>t m t 1 I i 
Xuox il t'n«l I u^yi* , f ( I . ) 

t iiiilin^ tiM' 1 iKlu wi.til tut 
.1 |i.it t I m 1 .11 I hi n^, , i n'ii , 

Ki'i I i OK I Ih- woi il or lii-r i i k'h 



r h.i rii _ _ 



norm;) 1 



oasy 



very oaiiy 



P I (•ntHllW t ill' WDTtl s 

l»ru|H r ly 

I i I UK tlu- r i K>>t turn nt 
pht .is«' for L'#.H t ly what ymi 
wgnt iv' ^'ly >" partiinl.u 
'. I 1 1) 1 1 t on 

t M 11^'. ih- I i y'.lit ) itlon.ij i nn 



i'nfly_ 



very fflBy 



?<*(tiii^', tin- cx.icl lorin rijilil 
word I'litl i iiKS , (' t I . ) 

I I lul inji tin* r i v.lit wortl ( or 
.1 (i.ir I u ul .ir lnin>;, icii>>i. 



>*,vtliMK tin- wi'iii iiiiU't riKliL 



j.io|ii'tly 

t i )i<l t (1^; I lu> r i Kill I urn (if 
phi .k;i>' lor t'X.ii t ly wh.tt vou 
w.rnt tL^ u.ty in p.irt i LMil.jr 
s i I (I. It i t»ii 

' • 1 u t hf ) i yh i i nt tMi.U i on 



Killing; thr I'x.ui form rip.lu 
(woT'l oml i riKS 1 1 . ) 

fitu. -Ttv, I he riahi word for 
.1 ;. ir I i cul ar IhinK, » doii, 



L-ry hnrt l 



VL'ry eaay 



^ii'ttitrg tin* word order right 



prori(>unfi ng tin.' words ■ 
prope r ly 

findin^^ th.> riK'>t i^rw of 
phr.i»o for ox.ictly wh.it /oU 

w.u\t to sny in .» pa r t i r ti 1 ii r 
si t ua I i on 

y.-. tiin^ tlu' rif'.hi inion.umn 



fiiiUinu the riulit wtird fur 
4 pariituUr ihiriK, iiU».i, 



[indiiiK chv right luin ol 
phrafte lur exactly wh^U yu\i 
w«iic cp nay in .1 paiticuiar 
Bi tuiiciun 



getting thu right intU'.aMim 



t'.etting the ex.ict lurm right 
tword endings, etc.) 

I i tiding the right word I 01 
J |i Articular t hi tig, idea, 
ell. 

gel It tig tbe word order right 

pronouncing the words 
properly 

tinui.^g tho right turn of 
phrase ior exactly wlwU you 
want to 3>iy in <i particular 
situation , 

getting the right intonatiott 



VL'iy liiitd 


htil il 


iionii.i 1 




very easy 































































LANGUAtIK very hard 


tiard 


normal 


easy 


very easy 


Ketting the exact form right 
Tword endings, etc.) 










finding the right word ft 
a particular tFung, idea, 
etc . 










getting the word order rijjht 










pronouncing the words 
propcly 










finding the right turn of 
phrase for eyac t ly<^ wha t you 
want to say in a particular 
situation 










getting the right inton.ition 











U) . All' tl»r»i> itliy l.lllyM|,»^',»'H V<"i VlUiw, tint 
wiiiil »1 I ik i- t o kniiw \ir t t I' I .' 



ERIC 



r . II ■>«"•, will ( ii I iMKn.')',*' 



U'. Wtiv ilti vuii w.iiit 111 Vni>w tlu'm bettpr? 
HjHMitv i»ir I'.ich 1. 111^,11. im>. 



. An- tluTr .111,' l.iiiKii.iKf 'i tli.it you 



Ych/No* 



•■,0. .1 Vi'S, wliii h l.ln^;ll.lKl■ ( ' 



.1. Wiy it.' you w,mi lo know them? 



*DcU'tc whiTP not .ipplicabl 



Ill wli,)t rirtumHt.nii'f. v..uM yiui wi -ih I »> \irti' llu'tu' 1 .ihkh-ik^'h'? I-K. uh .1 taurine, 
I-. w»tl> riiiMiiis. In 1 . 11) hiutkM .il luinvi' .' J'Ii'jiho H|UMMty for viuU liinRunKi- an 
,r I V .III pnsni h 1 f . 



U\h-ii wiiiilil you w<int to 



th«sc l,inRu.iKcs? Pluiisc fill in the language and 



in tlie tutnri' 



IU)W 

i n ctio f ucurf 
buch 



UNGUAGE: 



now 

in clic [ulurc 
bt>ch 



now 

in Che future 
hoc It 



Wtii:h lanKUagt: do yn\i find mo!* t mus i ca 1 /e Ic^'.nn c /bnau t i f u I ? 



VAii L'h laiH;u,ip.o dii you T i nd most unmus i c.i I /i no 1 in c /ur ly 



li-.ii n I I .ii.t:,ii.itl'' ' ' * 'i . 'til I 1 r lit 



II, )w >!>' v>u l«M'l .it>>>ul iindi'i 'I t .iii.ll iiK thi' t>f'i>|)|i' .111.1 •iiltnir ul I .iuk^m K^' " <>ll<>'r 
I li.iii Vmii t I t >it .' 



4/. How wi- 1 I thf JcllitwiiiK f*t .ittMmMUH roller t ynui <ittitnt!i. , «i)w<ir<H lr.iinii>K 
I .int(ii.i^ii"t oiiiri v.mr tirsr.' I'l»'a«t' iist* tlu* (t)ll(twin>; nmtil., 1 mtli': 

u 

I • Hlt.itiKlv .u',iit; J - '.MM-; \ - jiidt'iiiied; - iJi .ik" ; 'J ■ HtrtmKly ilisnur*'*' 

Codr 

> 1 11 . li'.i 1 11 i n^; I s rii ji y .ih U* 

~ tii'w w ly '1 Ml s.i VI UK th i nnn -ir i lu vrt-Ht i 

ii is 1 i)t fifs I i n^, W' li'.ini .il)«>in liuw tUlicr ptuiph' live 

l.illowiiiK .1 I .uir,>i-'K'' ••tiirm' ii .j wo r t hwh i I »* tu^bby 



♦ 8 • Miivi' ViMi r Vr t : 

- .iskoiJ i 111 tirm.> t i on .Umiit IfarninK a I anKU'iK^"'? ' Yen/Nn* 

> ^ 

- tru'ii ta. ri'.iil a m.inual on latiKuant* U*arnirin? ( Yes/No* 

- ilisiMis«<*it with ,1 fritMUl the posnibility of lanKua^,*. loarninK? « Yr«/No* 

- vi.titrtl a laiiKn.iK'' labor, Kory? Yes/No* 

- VI '1 1 t i-ti .111 i ii'i t i I tit »' wluTf n hey y,i vv I aiinii.iK*' foiirscs Yes /So* 



ERIC 



It I II ^ t Im' I 1' I I Owi 1^' llUlt^H 



1 i IIHN , 



1 ■ ,,j ■ ' ' - i n. I'l t ,1 1 u; • - .1 i ini^i iM- 

i:,>.l,' 

.(Mlri.i'H 'I'll' hiMtM Inivf .lilli'n-iH w,iv(i mI liviMK M UK 

. it''i inllv to I.- nil t I tiiKii.iK'' '--'x'" y*'^' 'iltra.ly li.ivr ,i IdiiKuaK'' 
(il V»nil t>wti 

I <>i o i v,n w.ivt> 'iii'l I'l'op If rt t »• •! 1 1 ^ln^;l' , di U 1 t ill rtml un«PP«'rt 1 » HK 
tlii'u- in iivivf til. HI inH- wiikjiliU- HyHtora fur t-Kpn-HninK iiii'fls 
(111' ri'Trii'.ii w.)V 'i-ivii.j; lhin>.;M junl ()ot"» mil iiiakf itriitu' 

y.,,, sll'«lll'l 1'"t (Il.tUi- I Mn 1 J.I'.. (ill- Ull.. ,1 U' tliMl'llMlt flt'ttl yiill'll'M 

^ I I i ki> I i Ht(>iu tiK 1 1* III' I 1 dUguaKi'fl 

■ tlmugli I In- I'thrr laUKH-^K''" "'"'V hv Imril lor mi' i tlu'y pri'b<il)ly «n' 
tmt lianl lor tlu' luit i v.. sitrAkrrs 
my .rwii liirtt latiRuaRt' in s iim^huw hotter tluui all »>tlicr IvniBH.rKOH 

- I ti'el fni»«r ranBi'iJ abnut s p<' ak i hr ul lie r UtiaurtK"?* 

- though d J I Ic ttniCfs it» nyntuni make it <lifliinU to rtc.(|iiiro iinuthoi 

IrtiiKUiinf^ thfse differences mui t hv .uni'|)tc,d J* "rtft ol 

It'.iruiiin 

- I 'lui^powt. f»)rpi K"«!rt» atP All rinbt, hot I never liked Ihmi - 

')ti. Wli.ir ,»r«> thi' <ulvant .IK,*"* in knnwidn 1 (ui>?,uiiKi'a oth*'i thin. yiMH tiisi lannu«Ki' 



i 



ERIC 



'i'i . Is iluTu lUiy tL'.ison why ymi imisi, 
or lofl you sluuild UMrn m kiuiw . l.^n^■^l.^^',L' (li ) 
iuhi;r ih.in ynur nrL.i, or improve your 
kiu»wli'ilpi» of ihusL' yon aln-ajly know? 



Jt No, i»1l'.isi» rontituiL- M guL 'siioti 76 (si'ulion K) 



. If Yi!i, for whai rtMsons lUt you ni-ed .) l.mgu.itie luher ih.ii) your lir.st? 
l'U";tsi< spiTitv llu' .iri-as iu your I i 1 1' in wliicli iIil' 1 .uij;uiiKo (s ) is/are iieodcd 
unili'r ihL' tullowinK hL'ailin};s: 

- si u(l y 



^7. Uliat kiuJ of l.ingu.iRe skill.s do you need? Plcagu tick as appropriate. 

- wrt t ing 

- spc.iking 

- reading 

- understanding speech 

SH. Do you intend to lake steps to fulfil your need? Yes/No* 

S9. If Yes, when wi H ■ that be? IMease 
state pi-riod from this date. 



*De It'll' where not .ipplicible 



289 

288 



thi- bjsiH >il y»ur fxperifnt.-f to J ate, you would S f t about 
learning a langu.it^t- y»u tnjeJuJ 



hi). V-liiL-U tt"' U'lluwiii^ kinds of LuursoM wcnild yt>u L-houai'.' 

- te-itlu'r and t'.rmip 

- tt.>>it.-lii' r .md itulividual 

- to.KlKT and lanRuage l.iboratory and group 

- ti.'.ichcr and luoKu.igf I aboratory and i nd i vidua I 

- SI- 1 1 - i ns t ruf t i usin^; Uookn only 

- si- II -ins t ruLt ion using books and tapys/rccords 

- radii> ci>uist' .ind book 

- ti'U'vision conrsi- and bonk 

(1 I . I'lf.isf I'xpl.ti."" your choice in 6C. 



62. In making your choice will you (Please tick as appropriate) 

- consult a person who has experience of a particular type of course 

- consult .1 person who has experience of language lerning? 

- consult the publicity materials of teaching eatablishmcncs? 

- consult one teaching establishment? 

- consult moi*p than one teaching establishment? 

- cocsul t your lecturcr/enrp loyer/superior? 

- consult third parties (your parents, etc.)? 

- consult the personnel department of an establishment where the 

1 angua ge is to be used? 

- consul t nu one 
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289 



63. Wndld yiiu like to ko tn the country/ 
r«Kion where th(> languaKc is in KiMiornl use? 



Yoh/Nu* 



(lii. '.f Yes, 1 or Iwy long? 



6S. Would you like to meet w'th ur spenk 
to native spcflkcrs of the language you want 

to learn? Yefl/No* 



b(}. At wlint stage of your study woul.d you 
like 



- to travel to the country where 

the lanRunge is in general use? 

/ 

- to meet native speakers? 



E, Tlus part of the gueutionnaire is designed to elicit what 
t ipport uni ties you h a ve to 1 earn languages 



67. llnw nnirh time do you already give to lan^^uage learning? 



hours Per week 



*jfl. How much further time can you give to language learning? 



hours per week 



^Delete where not applicable 
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win.... i.. llH- oMMS.- ^..ivi.n th..t von .lo/ruuld d..? I i rk mulrr K Inr the 

'.!:nsrs"o. :.ro ..lr..uly t I owi ..,/h.. v. IoUow.mI. ,uui m r W , or th. ...urHOH yon w.U 

(ollow. .. F W 

- in .nr.i uJu'i*' yov* ,n »■ livil\^\ ^. . 

- in .III .nr. I Mf.u whi-rr you no livii^-, ■ 

- ill .moi'ii'i |. I.itr but in your owii . uuntty 

- in Ihf tuiinliy wln-ir llu- I .iiu'.o.i ^.r is npokfci 

A.. V\w^v do yon i.ornuHy do yom priv.iU' «rudy? V\vahv liv.k a.s appropriate. 

- in ihr Col U'^i'/ i ns l i t uU- , vlv, 

- .It work 

- lli.,il yoiil l>l.I(r i>f work 

- .It lumn' 

M. Wli.ii pr.utir.il prohU-m-s do you havo to ovi= rcoi™? before you cm atari studying 
.1 l.inKii.iKf? IMr.i.si. tiik .is appropriate. . 

- tinil a plai:e to study . 

- find ttie money to study 

- f ind the time 

- find the riKht eovirse 

- none ^ — — 

7:. Do you find it e.isier to learn something (^easc tick as appropriate) 

- when it i.s explained by drawings indicatinR wtiat it means? 

- wlicn it is explained orally 

- wtien it i.s written down 

- when it occur.s in a speech situation which you can tteerve 

~ when it occurs in a speech situation in which you are a 

participant 

71. Wl.en you want to learn something, do you like to (Please tick as appropri^i 

- write it down — 

- listen to i't 

- read a written explanation 

- repeat it aloud _ 



292 
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U1t.ll in yiun 



75 . 



76. Wliat is your otTupnt i on? 

(d) cxatt titlf {Icrturer, fori'tmin, director, i»tc.) ' . 

(b) typi* t)t wt>rk dom* . '1 

77. n.. V.1U I IV.' - 

(.0 .lloMf 

(b) in .1 h(iii!ifhnld/^;ri>ijp 

It in a hmisuhold , wh>»l iSf^thf lanKuaKf in Rcneral usi»? 

78. 1^1^ y"iJ livi' toKCther with n special par tner / f r i end7 Ycs/No* 

79. It Yes, what i» tlu- first lanRuaiit' of the par tnc r / f r i end? 

H.wf you any rhildriMi? Yes/No* 

HI. If Yfs, wh.Jt is their firsi 1 .mrt'iaKi* ■ 

82. Wl».it is your nationality? 

"8 j. What is your mother's occupation? (It mother deccaacd, pensioned, etc. please 
state her last occupation) 



(a) exact ^iTli? (lecturer, labourer, forewoman, director, etc.) 



(b) type of work done 



(c) doe? your nxUher own her own business or farm? 



Yes/No* 



(d) if own bus iness , 

how many employees? 



i I own farm, how 
many acres? 



1 - 5 
6-10 
11-20 
21-50 
over 50 



none 



under 5 




SO - 100 
100 - more 



I 
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(.1) rx.M I titli' ( li'ituifi . l.iluniii'r. Ion-man, .linctdt, 

Ui) ivpi' ul wmk iloiu' ~ . 

(v) ilui'S youi l.itln-r own his own bnuini'dti »>l l.it'r.' Y»'(i/No* 



(. ) it own hnsinrJOi, liow 
111. my fti^floyi't-fi 

iiont ^ ' 

I - ') '_ 

{) - 10 



V. 



i t oun I arm, how 



miilt r S 
S - !/♦ 
IS - 2^) 
lb - 49 
bO - UX) 
- moru 



85. WluTi' was yovir tm>tlH'r hoin? 

8h. WlnTi- was yovir lalln-r born? 

87. Wltat is ynur nxithur's first hin«uage? 

88. Wliat is yovir father's first latiRuaKL'? 



89. t'lcasu stati' the nnmber of ycats you Bpont in full-time educntion and your subjcc 
at post-primary school and Col Ivgc . 



I'rimiiry school 

I'os tTpr i amry school 

Col Ictiu/Universi ty 

Naroo post-primary school 

Name College/Univursi ty 

Subjects post-primary schoolr 

1 

2 1_ 



•yj".! rs 
years 
years 
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SuhiiM t'i in f.il U'K"/Hin vtTHi ly 
iin iinr 'iiilt t « 



Ilia j (II '•>ih)»?i'iH 



<U). Wi.ii art' your li-i nmo- linv putsnits / 



qi, Hav. .)u .my pl.ins to ko abro.id/cmi Kr.itc? 



*Delete where not applicable 
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CISC Mis'fi ini'i isi'ly IN pus fi i 1. 1 !• . 

\\,\u iiuih till*' 'I ill Vou H^irii'l .m-iwi' I Mi>'. llir t) ur n I i < urt in I li i ' iin.' 

IIhw .till you tiiui tth' i|iu"Ui iiif..' i:.iHy/H*inl* 

Wliy tliil yini I iiiii tlu'iu r.irty/li.tnl.' 

Dill ymi linil tlu (jur 1 1 i .nin.ii 1 1- tnn lung/ 1 ,i ihi* i Imin/iuu loo Innj'./miiiruU IrnKll'* 
Mitt llu' «|tH's I I .pitn.ii t»« nviki' st'iis** t»i ynu? Yes/No* 
M.jvi' yuu ,iiiy nilitT I't^mruMitH on the ques t i onn .li re ? 



IH«1 thin fjiu'H t ionn.ii re 

" ■\ 

(..i) rnisi' yi>vir intcrt'S t in i.inKU.iK«' IriiminK ^ 
(I) ) U>.ivt' you inil i. I lpr">n t tuwnrdH I .inRu.iKC- It^'^rn i ng 
(*) put yoM oil cDmiJle to ly 



*l)clctc where not .ippHciiblc 
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